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Early  Medical  Chicago. 


To  assert  to-cliy  that  the  age?  of  men  and  cities  should  be  esti- 
mated, rather  by  the  march  ox  events  than  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
is  to  merely  utter  a  truism.  There  are  tapestries  now  hanging  in 
the  palaces  of  Venice,  that  have  been  undisturbed  since  the  Vene- 
tian Dandolo  carried  the  v/ails  of  Constantinople.  How  little  ot 
change  has  each  succeeding  half-century  wrought  in  the  apart- 
ments which  now  display  the  faded  furnishings  of  a  long-departed 
Doge  I  And  yet,  in  the  purview  of  history  how  venerable  was  the 
royal  prophet  of  Israel  in  the  Assyrian  Court,  who  had  exchanged 
the  captivity  of  his  childhood  for  the  government  of  a  province,, 
and  survived  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  three  dynasties,  v^'hea  Cyrus  en- 
tered the  Babylonian  capitis'  by  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  I 

By  the  transit  of  time  merely,  Chicago  may  be  counted  as  yet 
young,  but  she  is  really  old  in  the  measure  of  her  experience. 
Dismissing  for  the  m.oment  the  charge  which  is  generally,  and 
possibly  iustly,  brought  against  her  citizens,  that  they  are  prone 
to  exaggerate  the  rapidity  of  her  growth  and  the  extent  of  her 
development,  these  are  }et  facts  which  challenge  investigation. 
Here  is  a  city  of  over  half  a  muilion  of  inhabitants  v.here,  fifty  years 
ago,  was  a  morass,  untenanted  and  alm.ost  untenantable.  The 
great  concentration  of  human  energies  requisite  to  elTect  such  a 
rapid  metaniorphosis  is  difficult  of  realization.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  the  rapidity  of  succession  of  events  witlun  this  limited 
period  can  be  found  than  in  the  fact  that  an  experience  of  the 
early  days  of  Chicago  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  much  of  the 
veneration  that  attaches  to  a  remote  antiquity.  And  yet  the 
child  wlio  first  saw  the  light  in  the  infancy  of  the  city,  should  to- 
day be  only  in  the  meridian  of  life. 

I  purpose  to  present  a  brief  sketch  "of  the  pioneers  in  this  field 
—  the  predecessors  of  the  large  body  of  medical  men  vvho  are 
now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  in  this  great 
metropolis,  'i'iie  ])aucity  and  imperfecdon  of  these  details  are 
largely  due  to  the  difficulty  inse]xirable  from  their  collection. 

The  early  history  of  Chicago,  and  the  first  records  of  its  medi- 
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f  ^  cal  men  and  practice,  are  intimately  associated  with  its  old  fort. 

•Even  as  early  as  the  treaty  of  Cireenvilie,  O.,  wincii  is  dated 
August  3,  1795,  there  is  some  reference  to  a  fort,  built  at  the 
junction  of  the  lake  and  the  river.  ••'  This  vras,  however,  a  small 
stockade  erected  for  the  protection  of  French  traders,  at  the  point 
where  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  river  unite,  some 
remains  of  which  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  year  iSi3. 

Fort  Dearbornt  was  built  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
1S04,  and  was  provided  with  a  subterranean  passage  and  sally- 
port, extending  from  the  parade-ground  to  the  river,  t  The 
Indian  name,  which  it  bequeathed  to  the  City,  is  variously  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  the  wild  onion  or  the  pole-cat:  but  the 
natives  themselves  asserted  that  it  was  the  title  of  an  Indian  chief 
who  had  been  drowned  in  the  river.  In, the  manuscript  letter 
of  M.  de  Ligney,  at  Green  Bay,  to  M.  de  Sktte,  among  the  Illi- 
nois, dated  in  1726,  the  name  is  spelled  "Chicagoux."§ 

The  narrative  of  the  massacre  at  the  Fort  by  the  Indians, 
in  181 2,  has  been  detailed  in  such  fulness,  that  it  can  not  find  a 
place  here.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  historical  record.  The  ac- 
count given  by  Mrs,  Helm,  however,  in  the  very  readable  volume 
of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  ||  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  as  it  relates  in 
part  to  the  surgeon  of  the  fort — Dr.  Isaac  V.  Van  A^oorhees.^ 

It  appears  from  Mrs.  Helm's  narrative,  that  Dr.  Van  Voorhees 
came  up  to  her  during  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  engagement. 
He  v.'as  severely  wounded,  having  received  a  ball  in  the  leg,  and 

*  Sketclies  of  the  Country  on  the  Northera  Route,  from  Bcileville,  III., 
to  the  city  of  >«e\v  York,  and  back  by  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.     Jno.  Reynolds.      Belleville.      1854. 

t  In  the  papers  of  Mr.  John  H.  Kinzie,  and  according  to  the  statement  of 
Mrs  Gen.  Whi-tler,  lately  in  Chicar^o,  it  appears  that  this  fort  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Gen.  Learborn,  as  well  as  its  successor.  Mr.  K indie's  paperr. 
■were  de.'>troyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  which  consumed  the  library  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  .Society. 

X  The  fort  was  then  occur.ied  by  fifty  men  and  armed  with  tliree  pieces  ot 
artillery,  tran.sported  thither  on  the  (J.  .S,  schooner  Tracy,  Dorr,  master. 
This  vessel  did  not  cross  the  bar  and  enter  tlie  river,  but  anchored  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore  and  dischar^r^d  its  freight  by  boats,  attractin^^  the  pres- 
ence of  some  2000  Indians,  who  came  to  view  the  "big  canoe  with  wings.'' 
(See  Chicago  and  its  Suburbs,  by  Everett  Cliamberlin.  Chicago.  1S74. 
Also,  Chicago  Antitjuities.  iS'o.  2,  by  H.  II.  Hurlbut,  Esq.     Ciicago.     1875.) 

§  The  name  is  ai.so  spelled  by  various  authorities,  Chikajo,  I'hecagua,  and 
Chekagua.     (See  Erauquelin's  map,  1684.) 

!1  Wau-bun;  or  "the  E.arly  Day"  in  the  Northwest.  By  Mrs.  Jno.  If. 
Kinzie.     New  York  and  Chicago.      1857. 

•'His  name  is  also  given  Voorhees,  \'oorhes,  and  Voorhis.  See  "My 
Own'i'imes."  Jiy  John  Reynolds,  HI.  1855.  Also,  "Annals  of  the  V/est."' 
J.  IL  Albach.      PitLiburgh.      1S57. 
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his  horse  had  also  been  shot  under  him.  Every  muscle  of  his 
face  was  quivering  with  agony.  Some  conversation  ensued  be- 
tween the  two,  when,  writes  Mrs.  Helm,  "a  young  Indian  raised 
his  tomahawk  at  me.  By  springing  aside,  I  avoided  the  blow 
which  was  intended  for  my  skull,  but  which  alighted  on  my  shoul- 
der. I  seized  him  around  the  neck,  and  while  exerting  my 
utmost  strength  to  get  possession  of  his  scalping-knife,  which  hung 
from  a  scabbard  over  his  breast,  I  was  dragged  from  his  grasp  by 
another  and  an  older  Indian.  The  latter  bore  me,  struggling  and 
resisting,  to  the  lake.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  I 
was  hurried  along,  I  recognized,  as  1  passed  them,  tlie  lifeless  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  surgeon.  Some  murderous  tomahawk 
had  stretched  him  upon  the  very  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  him." 
I  have  purposely  omitted  the  conversation  which  is  reported  to 
have  occurred  between  the  two,  and  which  is  exactly  repeated  in 
almost  every  account  of  the  massacre,  since  it  reflects  but  little 
credit  upon  the  wounded  officer.  It  represents  him  as  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  and  his  companion  as  reproaching  him  for  his 
pusillanimity.  But  there  are  several  circumstances  which  the 
professional  reader  cannot  fail  to  consider,  before  consigning 
the  name  and  reputation  of  Dr.  Van  Voorhees  to  historical 
obloquy.  Without  questioning  the  veracity  ojf  the  writer,  it  is 
evident  that  the  incidents  narrated  rest  upon  the  recollection  of 
a  single  individual,  and  that  individual  a  woman  surrounded  by 
circumstances  of  extreme  peril  and  excitement.  She  appears  as 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  and  on  that  account  due  •  allowance 
should  be  made  for  partiality  of  statement.  Dr.  Van  Voorhees, 
moreover,  was  evidently  suffering  from  his  wounds.  What  other 
injuries  he  may  have  sustained,  whether  of  the  brain,  chest,  or  ab- 
domen— we  can  not  know.  Whether,  indeed,  he  was  wounded 
unto  death,  and  sank  lifeless  to  the  ground  soon  after,  rather  as 
the  result  of  this  than  from  the  blow  of  a  tomahawk,  cannot  be 
determined.  Jurists,  as  well  as  medical  men,  learn  to  accept 
vi^ith  great  reserve  statements  made  eitlier  in  articiilo  mortis  or  in 
the  immediate  peril  of  violent  death.  Too  many  surgeons  have 
exhibited  not  only  a  consummate  skill,  but  a  splendid  courage 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  for  their  professional  brethren  to  doubt 
the  compatibility  of  these  virtues.  Tliey  will  only  remember, 
therefore  of  their  martyred  representative  in  the  massacre  ot 
Chicago,  that  he  was  sorely  wounded  in  the  discharge  of  his 
professional    duties,  and    that    he  died  the  death  of  a  soldier.'-' 

*  In  the  official  account  oi  the  engagement,  the  loss  of  Dr.  Van  V^oorhis 
(for  so  his  name  is  given  by  Captain  Heald)  is  deeply  deplored,  and  nothing 
is  said  that  reflects  in  the  ^jlighic-.t  degree  upon  his  cliaracter  as  an  officer  and 
surgeon. 
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After  the  encounter,  the  survivors  must  have  sadly  missed  the 
attentions  of  the  dead  surgeon.  Mr.  Kinzie  soon  apphed  to  an 
old  Indian  chief,  who  was  reputed  to  possess  some  skill  in  these 
matters,  to  extract  a  ball  from  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Heald — the  wife 
of  the  captain  who  had  commanded  the  fort.  "Xo,  father," 
was  the  response,  "I  cannot  do  it,  it  m.akes  me  sick  here," — 
said  the  Indian,  pointing  to  his  heart.  Mr.  Kinzie  then  per- 
formed the  operation  himself  w^ith  his  penknife.  The  accoutre- 
ments of  the  surgical  department  had  meantime  fallen  into 
possession  of  the  Indians.  Later,  we  learn  that  a  French  trader, 
a  M.  du  Pin,  vras  in  the  habit  of  supplying  medicines  as  well  as 
medical  advice  to  those  in  need  of  either;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
we  hear  of  his  prescribing  for  the  infant  of  a  Mrs.  Lee,  who  was 
one  of  the  captives.  It  appears  that  his  efforts  were  not  unat- 
tended with  success. 

In  the  year  1816,  the  fort  was  rebuilt  by  the  Government, 
under  the  supervision  of  Captain  -Hezekiah  Bradley,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  so  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
that  he  enlisted  ofhcers  as  well  as  soldiers  in  the  prosecution  oi 
the  work,  and  even  had  wooden  pins  fashioned,  in  order  to  fasten 
together  the  timbers  of  the  buildings,  and  thus  economize  his 
supply  of  spikes  and  nails.  At  this  time,  also,  the  entire  tract  of 
land  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Pottawatomies.  With 
them,  according  to  Judge  John  Dean  Caton,"^  Chicago  had  ever 
been  a  favorite  resort.  Here,  they  had  chosen  to  hold  their  great 
councils,  and  here,  they  concluded  both  the  first  and  last  treaty 
with  our  Government. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  place  was  visited  by  Mr.  Gurdon  Salton- 
stall  Hubbard,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  the  oldest 
representative  of  its  early  days.  At  that  time,  besides  the  fort, 
there  were  but  two  residences  standing,  one  that  of  Mr.  John 
Kinzie,  the  other  of  Antoine  Ouilmette.t  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  Mr.  Hubbard,  at  a  later  period,  1834,  erected  the  first 
brick  building  ever  reared  in  Chicago.*^ 

Tv/o  years  later,  we  find  recorded  the  name  of  another  medical 
gentleman.  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
born  on  the  14th  of  Lebruary,  1790,  at  Windsor,  Ct.,and  was  the 
fion  of  Alexander  Wolcott,  the  second  of  that  name,  and  Frances 

*  "Ihe  Last  of  the  Illinois,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Pottawatomies."  By 
John  Dean  Caton,  LL. D.     Chicago.      1S70. 

t'ihe  names  llouilniette,  Oaihnette  and  Willamette  are  merely  different 
renderings  of  the  same  (original. 

t  This  building  stoo'i  on  the  s.w.  cor.  of  South  Water.and  LaSalle  Streets, 
and  was  for  some  time  known  as  "Hubbard's  Folly," 
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Biirbank.  His  father  was,  with  the  writer  of  these  pages,  a  de- 
scendant of  Wm.  Hyde,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  (1636,)  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  becoming  afterward  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  justice  of  the  peace  in  Windsor.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Middletown,  Ct.,  where  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
customs  and  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1818. 
President  ]Madison  subsequently  nominated  him  as  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  .court  of  the  United  States,  but  the  federalists  in  the 
Senate  succeeded  in  preventing  the  appointment.*  The  dis- 
tinguished Governor,  Henry  Wolcott,  was  his  near  relati\e.t 

Dr.  Wolcott  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1809, J  a.nd  must 
have  received  his  degree  in  medicine  elsewhere,  as  the  medical 
department  of  that  L'niversity  was  not  established  until  18 14. 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  1820,  as  an  Indian  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, succeeding  to  the. position  of  Mr.  Charles  Jewett,  and  was 
soon  after  married  to  Ellen  ^Marion  Kinzie,  then  sixteen  years  old, 
by  John  Hamlin,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  summoned  to  the  village 
in  order  to  perform  tlie  ceremony.  The  young  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Kinzie,  Esq.,  and  was  born  in  Chicago  in  the 
month  of  December,  1804,  being  indubitably  the  first  child  of 
white  parents  born  on  the  soil.  Dr.  Wolcott  died  in  1830,  and 
his  widow  was  united  in  a  second  marriage  to  the  Hon.  Geo.  C. 
Bates,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Through  the  kindness  of  Henry  H. . 
Hurlbut,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  I  am  enabled  to  present  ihis  fac  simile 
of  the  lady's  autograph : 

By  a  stupid  act  of  our  local  legislators  the  nahie  of  Wolcott 
Street,  which  served  as  an  historical  landmark  of  this  early  resi- 
dent, was  changed  to  North  State  Street. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  this  city,  in  a 
recent  letter,  that  .Dr.  Wolcott  during  his  lifetime  served  in  the 
capacity  of  an  army-surgeon.  It  seems,  however,  tolerably  clear 
that  he  performed  the  duties  first  named,  residing  as  he  aid  out- 
side of  the  fort;  though  it  may  well  be  believed  that  there  maist 
have  been  a  demand  for  his  professional  services  such  as  he 
could  net  but  gratify,  and  indeed  his  selection  for  such  a  pose 
must  have  resulted  in  part  frr)iTi  his  attainments  as  a  physican. 

*  Gencaloi^y  of  the  Hyde  Family,  by  Chancellor  Reuben  Hyde  W'alworth, 
LL.D.,  -\lbany,  N.  V.      18^4,      Vol.  2,  p.  1 121. 

t  History  of  Connecticul,  by  G.  H.  IIolIi:,ter.      New  Haven.      1S55. 

t  Cataioi^us  Coilegii  Yalensis  in  Novo-Portu  in  Kepublica  Connecticutensi. 
MDCCCLXV. 
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The  outside  world  must  have  known  but  Httle  of  the  infant 
settlement  in  1S23.  For  in  a  Gazetteer"  published  at  that  date, 
the  information  respecting  Chicago  is  extracted  from  an  account 
given  in  "  Shoolcraft's  Travels.''  It  appeals  that  some  tweh'e  or 
fifteen  houses  had  been  erected,  v.'hich  were  occupied  by  some 
sixty  or  seventy  inhabitants.  "  The  country  around  is  tlie  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined.  It  consists  of  an 
intermixture  of  woods  and  prairies,  diversified  with  gentle  slopes, 
sometimes  attaining  the  elevation  of  hills  (!),  irrigated  with  a  num- 
ber of  clear  streams  and  rivers,  which  throw  their  waters  partly 
into  Lake  Michigan  and  partly  into  the  ^Jississippi  River.  It  is 
already  the  seat  of  several  nourishing  plantations."' 

During  the  year  1822,  there  were  eig?ity-seven  men  in  the  gar- 
rison, and  one  death  occurred;  during  the  ensuing  year,  there 
were  ninety-five  rnen,  and  of  these,  three  died.  The  fort  was 
then  abandoned,  but  occupied  again  in  1828,  one  year  after  the 
pas.sage  of  a  bill  in  the  legislature  for  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  This  was  the  genial  warmth  that 
hastened  the  germination  of  the  seed  destined  to  produce  sa 
worthy  a  harvest.  Game  was  abundant,  the  land  was  fertile,  and 
corn  easily  grown.'  Occasionally,  the  mail  was  brought  from 
Peoria  on  horseback.     But  Chicago  was  yet  unborn. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  infant  first  opened  its  eyes  upon 
Lake  Michigan,  in  an  uneventful  period  of  history.  No  great 
war  was  in  prpgTess,  and  commonplace  men  were  in  power.  Wil- 
liam IV.,  ])lainest  and  homeliest  of  royal  blood,  was  seated  on  the 
British  throne,  and  co-operating  with  the  Whig  party  in  reform- 
ing parliamentary  representation,  and  in  restricting  the  operation 
of  the  oppressive  corn-laws.  During  the  Revolutionary  war, 'he 
had,  as  Prince  William.,  figured  in  the  dance,  at  No.  i  Broadway^ 
with  the  loyalist  belles  of  New  York  City.  The  triumph  of  the 
constitutional  party  in  France  had  made  a  king  of  Louis  Phillippe 
—  a  man  as  incapable  of  exciting  the  affections  of  others  as  he 
was  destitute  of  magnanimity  himself.  He  still  preserved  the 
recollection  of  his  wandering  tour  in  America.  General  La  Fay- 
ette, now  seventy  years  old,  had  returned  to  France,  rewarded 
with  the  friendshq/of  Washington  and  the  substantial  gratitude 
of  the  United  Slates.  Otho  I.  had  just  been  bolstered  up  on  the 
throne  of  Greece.  Poland  had  sunk  down  disarmed  —  the  help- 
less victim  of  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  Muscovite.  Then,  as  now, 
a  Don  Carlos,  at  the  head  of  a  faction  of  Carlists,  was  agitating 
Spain.     Perhaps  the  only  man  in  Europe,  who  was  making  him- 

*  CsLy.ri'cccv  of  die  Stales  of  Illinois  and  Mississippi,  by  Lewis  C.  Beck. 
1823. 
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self  felt  as  a  pcwer,  was  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  was  threatening 
the  re])eal  of  the  National  Union  in  Padiament,  at  the  head  of  a 
le2:ion  of  Irishn.en. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  succession  of  splendid  events,  that 
had  culminated  at  Waterloo,  and  even  lighted  up  by  reflection 
the  gloom  of  St.  Helena,  had  been  followed  by  a  general  reaction 
in  which  all  tlie  great  States  participated. 

In  our  own  country  also,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
had  laid  aside  his  sword  in  order  to  discharge  the  more  peaceful 
duties  of  the  chief  magistracy.  The  population  of  the  countrv, 
according  to  its  then  recently-taken  census,  amounted  to  twelve 
and  one-half  millions,  a  figure  three  times  greater  than  that  ob- 
tained by  the  lirst  colonial  census,  and  yet  but  one-fourth  of  that 
which  should  represent  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1S70. 
It  was  the  semi-centennial  decade  of  our  first  hundred  years  ot 
national  life.  Already  the  sentiments  and  passions,  that  were 
later  to  tiame  into  civil  war,  had  been  expressed  in  the  lialis  oi 
Congress.  Hie  great  speeches  of  A\'ebster  and  Hayne  had  been 
delivered.  South  Carolina  had  commenced  to  mutter  the  max- 
ims of  her  political  heresy,  which  precipitated  soon  after  the  rup- 
ture between  the  President  and  the  Vice-President — Mr.  John  C. 
Calhoun.  .  .    "• 

With  even  a  cursory  glance  at-  the  condition  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States,  we  discover  that  great  advance 
had  been  made  since  the  first  resident-physican  in  the  country, 
Dr.  Walter  Russell,  came  from  England  to  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
in  1608.  Drs.  John  Bard  and  Peter  Middleton  had,  in  1750, 
been  first  to  inject  and  dissect  the  body  of  a  criminal  for  anato- 
mical purposes;  and  in  fifteen  years  thereafter  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  organized  — 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  medical  colleges  in  thejand.  The  pro- 
fession venerated  the  name  of  the  heroic  Dr.  Warren,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Benjatnin  Rush, 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Dr.  Physick  had  invented  the  tonsiliotome  which  is  now  in  gene- 
ral use,  and  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  McDowell,  in  1809,  had 
performed  ovariotomy,  and  lithotomized  the  poor  lad.  who  subse- 
(juently  became  President  James  K,  Polk.  Operations  had  been 
recorded  for  ligation  of  the  carotid,  subclavian,  brachial,  femoral,' 
internal,  external,  and  common  iliac  arteries;  amputations  had 
been  accomplished  at  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints;  the  radius, 
clavicle,  head  of  the  humerus,  femur,  the  astragalus,  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs  had  been  exsectcd;  the  tumor  of  spina  bifida,  the 
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tongue,  the  spleen,  and  the  parotid  gland  had  b  excised;  litho- 
tripsy and  staphyloraphy  had  been  done:  the  h  ^cephalic  head 
had  been  tapped. 

Thirty-two  medical  works*  had  been  issued  f  the  American 
press — some  of  them,  translations  from  foreij:  uthor^;  some, 
reprints  of  foreign  editions;  some,  from  the  p  Df  native-born 
physicians  and  surgeons.  Thirty  medical  peri  -als  had  been 
established,  but,  at  the  date  to  which  I  refer,  he-^e,  but  ten 
had  survived. t  f 

The  county  of  Cook,  in  Illinois,  was  orgai  i  in  the  year 
1 83 1,  and  that  may  properly  be  considered  the  <  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  medical  and  general  history  c  licago.;}:  For 
a  description  of  the  place  at  that  time,  I  am  1  iy  indebted  to 
the  work  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie,  to  wr  :ch  r  mce  has  been 
made. 

The  fort  was  enclosed  by  high  pickets,  v, 
alternate  angles,  and  large  gates  openio;;-  to  t 
while  here  and  there  were  small  sally-po'cs  for 
of  the  inmates.      Beyond    the    parade  grou' 
south  of  the  pickets,  were  the  company-gai 
currant-bushes  and  young  fruit-trees.      Th 
tioned  on  the  south    bank   of  the  river,   ; 
mouth,  but  at  this  time,  the  ri\-er  itself         , 


oastions  at  the 

orth  and  soudi; 

accommodation 

which    extended 

3,  w^ell  filled  with 

•   It  itself  was  sta- 

what    is  now   its 

)t  around  the  little 


promontory  on    v/hich  the    stockade 


erected,  and,  passing 


*  See  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur,^  oy  Henry  H.  Smith,  M.D., 
Phil.  1S63,  from  which  these  details  have  u^en  obtained.  The  works  oi 
American  authorship  referred  to,  are:  Review  of  Medical  Improvements  in 
the  i8th  Century,  by  David  Ramsey  (iSoo);  Martin  on  Goitre  (1800):  Barn- 
well's Causes  of' Disease  in  Warm  Atmospheres  (1802);  Parrish  on  Ruptures 
(1811);  Dorsey's  Elements  of  Surgery  (1813);  Hosack's  Surgery  of  the 
Ancients  (1813);  Mann's  Medical  Llistory  of  the  Campaigns  of  1812-14 
(1816);  Anderson's  System  of  Surgical  Anatomy  (1822);  Gibson's  In^lltutes 
and  Practice  of  Surgery  (1824);  Barton's  Treatment  of  Anchylosis  by  Forma- 
tion of  Artificial  Jofnts  (1827);  Darracli's  Anatomy  of  tlie  Groin  (1830);  and 
Gross's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Di-ca^es  of  ]iones  and  Joints  (1830), 

f  The^c  survivors  were :  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Phila.,  8vo,  Phil.  (1793-1850);  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, I'hila.  (1S26-1831);  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  8vo, 
Phiia.  (1827-1876);  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  8vo,  (182S): 
Transylvania  Journal  of  Medical  and  Associated  Science,  Lexington,  Ky. 
{182S-37;:  New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (1829-31);  Maryland 
Medical  Recorder,  8vo,  Baltimore,- Md.  (1829-32);  New  Vork  Medical  In- 
quirer and  American  Lancet  (1830);  and  the  New  York  Medico-Chirurgical 
Bulletin  (183 1-2). 

t  The  map  of  the  original  town,  by  James  Thompson,  Surveyor  for  the 
State  Cunal  Comm:-. doners,  is  dated  Aug.  4,  1830.  It  provided  for  a  public 
levee  from  South.  Water  Street  to  the  River,  the  plan  "f  -/hich  was  subse- 
quently abandoned. 
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southward,  joined  the  lake  at  a  ppint  less  than  half  a  mile  below, 
where  Madison  Street  now  extends.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
was  formed  by  a  long  sand-spit,  extending  southward  from,  the 
northern  shore.  This  was  cut  through  by  the  enr^ineers  of  the 
United  States  in  1833,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  harbor; 
and  thus  was  formed  the  present  river-mouth.  The  old  fort  stood 
like  a  faithful  sentinel  at  his  post  till  1856,  when  it  was  demol- 
ished, after  ha\'ing  witnessed  the  growth  of  its  protegd  into  the 
encroaching  city  that  enforced  its  destruction. 

Between  the  gardens  and  the  river  bank  Avas  a  log- cabin, 
erected  in  181 7.  It  had  been  the  residence  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Beaubien,  a  native  of  San  Domingo,  who  located  here  in  1796, 
and  thus  occasioned  the  utterance  of  the  Indian-Hibernicism  that 
*'the  first  white  man  in  Chicago  was  a  negro." 

Further  to  the  south  was  a  rickety  tenement,  built  several 
years  before  by  John  Dean,  a  post-sutler,  and  now  used  by  his 
family  as  a  school-house  and  residence.  It  had  been  so  far 
undermined  by  the  lake  as  to  have  partially  fallen  backvrard. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
fort,  stood  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Kinzie.  It  v/as  a  long,  low 
building,  with  a  piazza  extending  along  its  front,  overlooking  a 
broad,  green  space  which  stretched  between  it  and  the  river.  It 
was  shaded  by  a  row  of  Lombardy  poplars  in  front,  and  two  im- 
mense cotton-wood  trees  in  the  rear;  a  hne  and  well-cultivated 
garden  showing  on  one  side,  with  dairy,  stables,  and  other  out- 
houses adjacent.  This  cabin  had  been  in  the  possession  of  an 
Indian  trader,  named  Le  Mai,  (Point  au  Sable,)  from  whom  it 
had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Kinzie. 

Still  further  to  the  north,  stood  a  small  but  substantial  building 
of  hev/ed  and  squared  logs,  known  as  the  Agency-house.  On 
either  side  of  its  two  wings  were'  the  residences  of  the  Govern- 
ment em.ployes  —  blacksmiths  and  laborers — m.ostly  half-breed 
Canadians,  with  an  occasional  Yankee  among  them.  There  was 
but  one  other  building  on  the  north  side,  and  that  was  at  this 
time  vacant  It  had  been  erected  by  a  former  resident,  named 
Samuel  Miller,  ojjposite  Wolf  Point. 

On  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  between  the  fort  and  the 
point  where  the  river  divides,  there  was  no  dv.-elling-house.  The 
prairie  here  was  low  and  wet  —  in.  the  driest  weather  affording  a 
poor  foot-path  for  the  pedestrian,  and  often  overflowed  in  the 
rise  of  the  river-water.  Mrs.  Kinzie  states  that  a  horseman  who 
once  made  the  trip  had  gotten  his  feet  wet  in  the  stirrups,  and 
declared  tha.t  he,  "would  not  give  a  sixpence  for  an  acre  of  it." 
A  muddy  strea..aet  wound  around  from  the  present  site  of  the 
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Tremont  House,  to  join  the  river  at  the  foot  of  State  Street. 

The  projection  of  land  between  the  north  and  south  branches 
was  variously  known  as  "The  Point,"  "The  Forks,"  or  "^\'olf 
Point" — the  latter  term  having  been  derived  from  the  name  of  an 
old  Indian  chief.  Here  was  a  canoe-ferry  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers.  The  residence  of  Mark  Beaubien,  distinguished 
by  its  additional  upper  story  and  bright  blue  window-shutters, 
stood  upon  the  Point,  and  was  the  admiration  of  the  little  com- 
munity in  consequence  of  these  modern  improven^ents.  Facing 
down  the  river  from  the  west,  wos  a  small  tavern,  kept  by  Mr. 
Elijah  Wentworth,  and  near  it  lay  several  log-cabins,  occupied  by 
Alexander  Robinson,  the  half-breed  Pottawatomie  chief,  his  wife's 
connections,  Billy  Caldwell — the  "'Sau-ga-nash,"'  and  the  wife  of 
the  latter,  who  was  the  daughter  of  "Nee-scot-nee-meg."  Ghol- 
son  Kercheval,  a  small  trader,  occupied  one  of  these  cabins,  and, 
in  close  proximity,  stood  the  school-house,  a  small  log-cabin,  used 
occasionally  as  a  place  of  public  worship.  Here,  we  learn  that  a 
blacksmith  named  William  See  did  violence  to  the  King's  Eng- 
lish on  Sundays,  when  opportunity  offered.  Some  distance  up 
the  north -branch,  was  located  the  Clybourn  residence,  and  an 
old  building,  erected  some  time  before  by  a  settler  named  Russell 
E.  Heacock,  was  still  standing,  at  a  point  four  miles  distant  up 
the  south-branch.  This  house  had  some  interest  attaching  to  it, 
in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  the  old  Indian  massacre. 

At  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  the  fort  was  occupied  by  two 
companies  of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  David  Hun- 
ter, in  the  absence  of  Major  Fowle  and  Captain  Scott.  Lieut. 
Furraan  had  died  during  the  preceding  year.  The  subordinate 
officers  were  Lieutenants  Engle  and  Foster.  The  Kinzie  family 
then  occupied  the  Agency -house,  and  Postmaster  Bailey  was 
quartered  in  their  residence. 

In  the  brief  description  above  given  are  enumerated,  it  is  be- 
lieved, all  the  buildings  then  erected,  and  ail  the  residents  occu- 
pying them,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr..  Harm.on,  to  whom 
we  hasten  to  give  our  attention: 

Elijah  Dewey  HariTton  was  born  on  tlie  20th  day  of  August, 
1782,  in  the  town  of  Bennington,  Vermont.  After  completing 
his  education  as  far  as  possible  in  that  place,  he  resorted  to  Man- 
chester, in  his  native  State,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of  a  noted  practitioner 
of  the  place,  named  Swift.-''    At  the  exp'iration  of  the  two  or  three 

*  The  three  medical  schooL  of  Vermont  had  not  then  been  founded.  Cas- 
tieton  Medical  College  was  ehtablished  in  1818;  tlie  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1822;  and  the  Vermont  Medical  College 
in  1827. 
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years,  wliich  \<eie  employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  removed  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  began  to  practise  medicine  in  connection  with  the 
business  of  a  drug  store,  as  was  customary  at  that  time.^  Here 
he  remained  until  the  occurrence  of  the  war  of  181 2,  when  he 
hastened  to  offer  his  services  as  a  volunteer-surgeon.  Dr.  Har- 
mon, during  this  period,  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  serving 
as  a  surgeon  on  board  the  flag-ship  of  the  gallant  Commodore 
McDonough,  in  the  batde  of  Plattsburgh,  on  the  nth  day  of 
September,  18 14.  If  the  terrihc  fire  to  which  the  Saratoga  was 
exposed  in  that  engagement  be  remembered,  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  doctor's  skill  and  courage  must  have  been  put  to  a  severe 
test. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  doctor  returned  to  Burlington, 
where  he  continued  in  civil  practise  with  a  success  which  contrib- 
uted not  only  to  his  fina-ncial  prosperity,  but  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  reputation.  In  the  year  1829,  however,  he  suffered 
some  pecuniary  losses  in  consequence  of  his  speculations  con- 
nected with  a  marble-quarry,  and  he  determined,  as  many  of  his 
successors  have  done  since  then,  to  advance  his  fortunes  in  the 
far  West.  During  that  year,  therefore,  he  spent  several  months 
in  Jacksonville,  III,  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  locality 
in  which  to  settle.  After  returning  to  his  native  State -and  com- 
pleting his  arrangements  for  a  tinal  removal,  he  left  a  second  time, 
and  proceeded  directly  to  Chicago,  travelling  on  horseback  from 
Detroit,  and  arriving  here  in  the  fall  of  1830.  His  family  joined 
him  in  June  of  the  succeeding  year. 

It  happened  that  Dr.  J.  B.  Finley,  the  surgeon  of  the  garrison,' 
was.  at  this  time,  absent  from  the  post,  and  thus  Dr.  Harmon 
came  to  be  at  once  installed  in  his  position — he  and  his  family 
taking  up  their  residence  in  the  fort,  which  was  then  held  by  tvro 
companies  of  United-States  troops.  Little  must  have  occurred 
to  disturb  the  monotony  of  his  new  duties,  until  the  succeeding 
spring,  when  the  country  became  agitated  again  in  consequence 
of  the  Black- Hawk  w;ir. 

In  May  of  the  year  1832,  cholera  made  its  appearance  upon 
the  New-England  coast,  and  extended  rapidly  westward  along 
the  water  courses  of  our  northern  frontier,  one  branch  apparendy 
diverging  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River  to  New-York  City.  Five 
companies  were  at  once  hurried,  in  consequence  of  the  exigen- 

*  I  am  indebted  for  thc;c  details  to  his  son,  still  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  I.  D.  Harmon.  L'nfortunately,  most  of  the  family  documents  were 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Chicago  Fire,  and  amon^;  them  was  the  diploma  of 
the  University,  which  conferred  upon  the  doctor  his  degree  in  medicine. 
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cies  of  the  time,  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Chicago,  and  traversed 
the  entire  distance  of  1800  miles  in  eleven  days,  a  transporta- 
tion which  was  then  considered  unprecedented  in  rapidity,  and 
which  was  really  marvellous  in  view  of  the  facilities  then  attain- 
able. Gen.  Winfield  Scott  arrived  with  this  detachment  in  a 
steamer,*  on  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1832,  and,  as  might  ?iave 
been  expected,  cholera  rapidly  spread  through  his  command, 
one  man  out  of  three  being  attacked,  and  many  dying. 

It- was  then  wisely  decided  to  separate  the  two  companies  in 
the  fort  from  those  vrhich  had  newly  arrived,  and  thus,  if  possible 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease  among  the  former.  These 
tv/o  companies,  accordingly,  were  encamped  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  stockade,  and  placed  under  the  professional  charge  oi 
Dr.  Harmon.  While  due  ailov/ance  is,  of  course,  to  be  made  for 
the  favorable  circumstances  in  which  this  isolated  detachment 
was  placed,  it  certainly  reflects  great  credit  upon  their  surgeon, 
that  among  the  men  affected  v/ith  cholera  under  his  charge,  but 
two  or  three  deaths  occurred.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the 
doctor  attributed  his  success  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  employ 
calomel  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Of  the  treatment  era- 
ployed  in  the  fort,  and  its  results,  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
hereafter. 

Some  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  occurred  at  this  time 
between  Gen.  Scott  and  Dr.  Harmon,  in  reference  to  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  the  latter.  The  general,  like  a  great  many 
military  men  since  his  day,  desired  the  surgeon  to  devote  his 
attention  exclusively  to  the  companies  under  his  care,  while  the 
good-hearted  doctor  could  not  but  heed  the  demand  for  his  ser- 
vices by  civilians,  and  others  not  in  the  military  camp.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens  of  the  little  town  by 
his  conduct  at  this  time,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
after  the  epidemic  had  entirely  subsided.  General  Scott  and  his 
command  had  pushed  farther  south,  and  the  monotonous  routine 
of  garrison -life  had  been  endured,  until  in  the  spring  of  the  en- 
suing year,  Dr.  Harmon,  having  secured  the  Kinzie- house  as  a 
place  of  residence,  removed  to  it  with  his  family. 

Before  concluding,  however,  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Harmon's 
military  career,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  performed 
an  amputation  in  the  fort  during  the  winter  of  1832.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  first  record  that  we  possess  of  any  capital  operation  in 
Chicago;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first 

*  This  vessel,  the  Sheldon  Thompson,  v/as  the  first  steamer  to  visit  Chic?  .• 
but  it  did  not  enter  the  river  because  there  v/as  no  harbor. 
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surgical  operation  of  any  magnitude  ever  attempted  in  the  place. 
A  half-breed  Canadian  had  frozen  his  feet,  while  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  on  horseback  from  CTreen  Bay  to  Chi- 
cago.* The  doctor,  assisted  by  his  brother,  tied  the  unfortunate 
m.an  to  a  chair,  applied  a  tourniquet  to  each  lower  extremity,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  rusty  instruments  which  he  had  transported 
on  horseback  through  sun  and  shower  from  Detroit  to  Chicago, 
removed  one  entire  foot  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other.  Need- 
less to  say  those  were  not  the  days  of  anesthetics,  and  the  invec- 
tives in  mingled  French  and  English,  of  the  mail-carrier's  vocabu- 
lary, soon  became  audible  to  every  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
stockade.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  first  recorded  amputa- 
tion in  Chicago  was  crowned  with  a  most  satisfactory  success. 

Dr.  Harmon  may  properly  be  called  the  Father  of  Medicine  in 
Chicago.  For,  in  the  removal  and  establishment  of  himself  and 
his  family  in  the  Kinzie-house,  we  find  the  first  trace  of  the  settle- 
ment of  a  civil  practitioner  in  the  community.  His  object  in 
effecting  this  change  was  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine — 
all  other  transactions  having  been  made  subordinate  to  this. 

A  brief  glance  at  his  surroundings  at  this  time  might  prove  in- 
teresting. His  oftige  and  residence  combined  was  a  cabin  whose 
floor  and  walls  v;ere  constructed  of  hewn  logs — the  former,  of 
course,  innocent  of  carpets.  It  contained  twelve  rooms,  lighted 
by  small  panes  of  glass,  and  heated  by  wood  burned  in  stoves 
brought  from  Detroit.  His  food  was  largely  bacon,  transported 
from  the  valley  of  the  Wabash  in  the  now  traditional  "prairie- 
schooner,"  with  lard  as  a  substitute  for  butter — and  an  occasional 
slice  of  venison,  or  a  wild-turkey,  as  an  e?itre7nds.  His  medicines 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Vermont,  together  with  the  rusty 
instruments  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  But  his  medical 
library — to  his  honor  be  it  said — was  the  chief  part  of  his  arma- 
mentarium. It  consisted  of  over  one  hundred  volumes,  and  some 
of  these  have,  without  doubt,  been  enumerated  in  the  foot-note 
upon  another  i)age,  giving  the  list  of  works  published  in  America 
before  this  date.  How  many  of  his  successors  have  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  with  far  less  provision  for  the  refurnish- 
ing of  the  storehouse  of  professional  science! 

The  doctor's  visits  must  have  been  made  largely  on  foot;  as 
Bcaubien  is  reported  to  have  possessed  the  only  vehicle  on  wheels 
to  be  found  in  the  to\vn,t  and  that,  judging  from  the  description, 

*  The  winter  of  thi  ■:  year  was  unprecedenledly  severe.  There  is  abundant 
collateral  evidence  on  this  point. 

t  It  is  said  that  the  viilai^ers  upon  the  arrival  of  this  vehicle  from  the  East, 
paid  it  distinguished  honor,  "tvirning  out  in  procession  and  parading  the 
streets." — Chicago  Anti'iuilies.     No.  2. 
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must  have  greatly  resembled  the  "one-hoss  shay/'  so  grDphically 
delineated  by  another  member  of  our  profession.  When  he  had 
occasion  to  cross  the  river,  it  was  necessary  to  paddle  himself 
over,  in  one  of  the  dug-out  canoes,  which  were  generally  tied  in 
front  of  each  residence,  or  resort  to  "Wolf  Point,"  where  a  canoe- 
ferry  offered  merely  the  same  facilities. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  character  of  the  doc- 
tor's patients,  from  a  criticism  written  by  Latrobe  in  the  autiimn 
of  iS33.--'  He  describes  '"a  doctor  or  two,  two  or  three  lawyers, 
a  land-agent  and  five  or  six  hotel-keepers;  these  may  be  consid- 
ered the  stationary  occupants  and  proprietors  of  the  score  of  clap- 
board-houses around  you:  then,  for  the  birds  of  passage,  exclusive 
of  the  Pottawatomies,  you  have  emigrants,  speculators,  horse- 
dealers  and  stealers:  rogu.es  of  every  description,  white,  black,  and 
red;  quarter-breeds,  and  men  of  no  breed  at  all;, dealers  in  pigs, 
poultry,  and  potatoes;  creditors  of  Indians;  sharpers;  peddlers; 
grog-sellers;  Indian-agents,  traders  and  contractors  to  supply  ihe 
Post" — certainly  not  a  highly  encouraging  picture  of  a  dioitelc. 

Medical  examinations  for  life-insurance,  which  have  since 
proved  a  source  of  remuneration  to  the  profession,  were  then 
unknown.  It  would  appear  from  an  article  published  during  the 
ensuing  year  in  a  literary  periodical,  not  only  that  the  general 
subject  of  life-insurance  was  little  understood  in  the  West,  but 
that  the  basis  upon  which  policies  were  issued  to  the  assured,  was 
the  statement  of  the  applicant,  endorsed  by  his  family  physician 
only.t 

As  for  the  fees  given  in  remuneration  of  professional  services, 
perhaps  the  less  said  upon  the  subject  the  better.  But  it  is  ijleas- 
ant  to  note  that  a  precedent  had  been  established  in  the  country, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  humble  toilers  on  the  Lake  Shore. 
Dr.  McDowell  "had  even  then  received  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
for  the  performance  of  ovariotomy  J—  a  reward  which,  consider- 
ing the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  price  of  labor  and  food,  was 
fully  equal  to  the  famous  fee  paid  Sir  Astley  Cooper  by  Mr. 
Hyatt,  and  only  surpassed  by  the  munificent  honorarium,  given 
to  a  contemporary  surgeon,  as  recently  reported  in  the  secular 
press. 

Mrs.  Kinzie  describes  the  doctor  as  she  used  to  see  him,  when 
she  and  her  friends  made  little  excursions  on  horseback  in  the 

*  Western  Portraiture  :incl  Emigrants'  Guide.  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  New 
York.      1S52. 

t  See  tlie  Western  Monthly  Maii^azine,  Vol.  2,  1834.     Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

%  Lives  of  Eminent  American  j'iiysicians  and  Surgeons  of  tlie  19th  Cen- 
tury.    S.  D.  Gross,  M.D.     Lhiladelphia.      1861.     Page  228. 
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vicinity  of  their  residence.*  On  one  occasion,  he  was  engaged 
in  superintending  the  construction  of  a  sod-fence  near  the  lake, 
and  planting  fruit-stones,  with  a  view  to  a  prospective  garden  and 
orchard,  under  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  arched  overhead. 
*'We  usually  stopped,"  she  remarks,  ''for  a  little  chat.  The  two 
favorite  themes  of  the  doctor  were,  horticulture  and  the  certain 
future  importance  of  Chicago.  That  it  was  destined  to  be  a  great 
city,  was  his  unalterable  conviction,  and  indeed,  by  this  time,  all 
forest  and  prairie  as  it  was,  we  half  began  to  believe  it  ourselves." 

"The  glorious  dreams  of  good  Dr.  Harmon,"  as  they  w^ere 
■called,  produced  a  practical  result  in  his  case.  In  the  spring 
of  1833,  he  secured  by  pre-emption,  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres 
of  land  lying  next  to  the  lake  and  just  south  of  what  is  now  i6th 
Street.  In  order  to  make  good  the  title,  he  built  a  small  log- 
cabin  upon  his  property,  and  resided  there  until  the  spring  of 
1834,  when  he  left  the  State  for  Texas.  To-day  the  doctor's  farm 
is  worth  between  five  and  six  milhons  of  dollars. t  Had  his  sons 
possessed  the  same  confidence  in  the  future  of  Chicago  as  that 
felt  by  their  father,  they  would  now  be  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his 
wise  providence-  One  of  them,  however,  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  power-of-attorney  for  the  sale  of  this  property,  and  accord- 
ingly, contrary  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  its  pre-emptor,  it 
was  sold  for  a  sum  which  then  seemed  an  enormous  price  for  the 
land,  but  which  was  in  fact  a  paltry  consideration  for  the  magnifi- 
cent squares  which  are  now  covered  by  elegant  metropolitan  resi- 
dences. It  is.  however,  somewhat  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the 
most  valuable  residence-property  in  Chicago,  was  once,  in  fee 
simple,  the  homestead  of  its  earliest  resident-physician. 

Dr.  Harmon  died  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1869,  after  having 
made  several  trips  to  Texas,  where  he  not  only  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  but  invested  in  real  estate,  which  has  since 
greatly  appreciated  in  value. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded,  that  he  was  of  an  ad- 
venturous disposition  — an  essential  element  in  the  character  01 
all  successful  pioneers.  A  recent  historiographer  has  said  that 
the  early  settlers  of  the  West  made  the  name  adventurer  forever 
respectable— ^and  he  has  wisely  spoken.  Out  of  their  loins  came 
a  commonwealth — most  of  its  virtues  are  hereditary,  and  its  vices 
have  been  chiefly  acquired. 

Dr.  Harmon,  during  his  life,  served,  in  conjunction  with  Col. 
Richard  J.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Russell  E.  Heacock,  officiated  in 

•  Opus  cit. 

+  This  is  the  value  as  estimated  by  W.  D.  Kerfoot,  Esq.,  of  Chicago. 
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the  first  board  of  school-commissioners,  organized  under  the  law. 
The  Doctor's  strong  conviction  of  the  immense  prospective  value 
of  the  land  known  as  the  school -section,  led  him  Jiere  also  to 
strenuously  oppose  its  sale.  In  this  matter,  as  in  the  disposition 
of  his  own  property,  his  judgment  was  overruled  by  others,  and 
but  forty  thousand  dollars  were  for  this  reason  realized  from  the 
sale  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which 
to-day  is  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

In  person.  Dr.  Harmon  possessed  a  commanding  figure,  and 
Jiis  features  were  such  as  proclaimed  at  a  glance  both  his  parent- 
age and  his  profession.  There  v/ere  the  strong  outlines  of  the 
New-England  face,  with  the  beard  shaven  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  profession  in  France — a  face  whose  like  is  often  seen  in 
the  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  There  were,  be- 
sides, the  e\idences  of  broad  culture,  high  attainments  and  wide 
experience; — the  traits  of  one,  whose  mental  horizon  is  not  boun- 
ded by  the  definitions  of  other  men.  He  was  also  a  gentleman 
having  a  generous,  whole-hearted  disposition.  One  of  the  streets 
of  our  City  still  bears  his  son's  name.  The  profession  have  little 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  their  first  civil  representative  in  Chicago. 

In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  narrative,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  old  fort,  which  we  left  at  the 
time  of  the  exodus  of  Dr.  Harmon  and  his  family.  In  response 
to  my  inquiries  (for  the  answers  to  which  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  Assistant-Surgeon  John  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  now  of  the  sur- 
geon-general's office,)  it  is  made  clear  that  there  is  no  record  of 
any  medical  officer  stationed  at  the  fort,  prior  to  the  time  of 
Assistant-Surgeons  S.  G.  J.  DeCamp,  of  New  Jersey.  Of  Dr.  Van 
Voorhees  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Finley,  no  information  can  be  obtained 
at  the  War  Department.  Dr.  DeCamp  was  appointed  assistant- 
surgeon,  October  lo,  1823;  promoted  surgeon,  December  i, 
1S33;  retired  in  1862,  and  died  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 
September  8,  1871.  As  it  is  he  who  makes  the  ofiicial  report  of 
the  cholera  cases  in  the  fort,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epi- 
demic,* it  seems  probable  that  it  was  he  who  was  present  and 
•  responsible  for  the  treatment  and  its  results.  According  to  this 
report,  tv;o  hundred  cases  were  admitted  into  hospital  in  the 
course  of  six  or  seven  days,  out  of  the  entire  force  of  one  thou- 

*  Statistical  Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Lawson,  M  D., 
Washington,  1840.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  of  the  brilliant  series  ot 
publications  issued  from  the  Sur.L^eon- General's  office;  and  I  am  indebted. 
for  this,  also,  to  the  kindness  of  Assistant- Surgeon  John  S.  Billings,  U.  S. 
Army. 
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sand,  fifty-eight  of  which  terminated  fatally.  All  the  cases  were 
treated  by  calomel  and  bloodletting,  and.  according  to  Surgeoii 
DeCamp,  this  proved  so  efficacious  in  his  hands,  that  he  regarded 
the  disease  as  "robbed  of  its  terrors ''(!).  He  inclines  to  the 
opmion  that  the  disease  was  contagious,  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  several  citizens  of  "the  village"  died  of  cholera,  although, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  no  case  had  occured,  either  in 
the  fort  or  the  village.  He  notes  the  predisposition  to  the  disease, 
e\adent  in  those  of  intemperate  habits. 

The  table  which  is  appended  in  a  note,'^  is  compiled  from 
reports  of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  published  in  the  volume 
referred  to  above.  Although  it  is  a  return  from  a  military  garri- 
.son,  it  is  interesting,  as  it  is  probably  the  first  contributation  to 
vital  statistics  ever  prepared  in  Chicago. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  did  not  soon  forget  the  rav- 
ages of  the  epidemic  vchich  had  visited  them.  After  a  year  had 
elapsed,  the  boatman  w-ho  paddled  up  the  river  in  his  dug-out 
canoe,  could  perceive  the  ends  of  the  bark  coffinst  projecting 
from  the  sand-hills  on  the  right  bank,  and  even  occasionally  note 
their  exposed  contents. 

The  next  medical  incumbent  at  the  fort  was  Dr.  Phillip  IMax- 
w^ell,J  who  was  born  at  Guilford,  ^Vindham  county,  A^t.,  on  the 

*  Abstract  exhibiting  principal  diseases  at  Fort  Dearborn  for  ten  years: 


Years 


Mean  Strength. 


1829. 
91 


Diseases  :  I 

Intermiitent  Fever | 

Remittent  levur ...I 

Synochal  Fever | 

Diseases  of  Respiratory  Organs.,  r 

"  Digestive  Organs ! 

"  Kraln  and  Nervous  Sys-j 

tern j 

Rheumatic  Affections I 

Venereal  Affection^. I 

Ulcers  and  Abscesses 1 

Wounds  and  Injuries j 

Kbriety 


All  other  Diseases, 


1830. 


.831.I1833. 


92 


Totals. 


104 


'834. 


185 


:835. 


96 


1836. 


Totals. 


668 


136 

26 

2 

39 

309 

9 

SI 

7 

57 

128 

29 

90 


The  post  "was  unoccupied  during  the  year  1832,  and  abandoned  in  1S40. 

t  These  are  erroneou^dy  ^-eported  as  "uncoffined,"  in  the  history  of  Illinois 
from  1673  ^'^  i^73>  by  Alexander  Davisson  and  Bernard  Stuve,  Spriiigfielu, 
lll.»  1874.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  the  sepulture  was  often  as 
hasty  and  informal  as  there  described. 

*  The  information  given  above  has  been  obtained  through  the  kindnes.s 
of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Joel  C.  Waller,  of  Chicago. 
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3rd  of  April,  1799.  K^  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Knott  of  New 
York  City,  but  took  his  degree  in  one  of  the  medical  universities 
of  his  native  State.'^  Commencing  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Suckett's  Harbor,  New  York,  he  temporarily  abandoned  it 
when  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Lcgisk-iture.  In  the  year 
1832,  he  was  appointed  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  U.  S..  Army, 
and  was  first  pkiced  on  duty  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Having 
been  ordered  to  report  at  Fort  Dearborn,  on  the  3rd  day  of 
February,  1833,  he  arrived  here  on  the  15th  of  the  next  month, 
remaining  until  othcial  orders  were  received  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  post,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1836.  During  the 
time  in  which  he  was  on  duty  in  camp  at  Wisconsin,  he  was  so 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva  Lake,  that  he  subsequently  purchased  the  entire  town- 
ship, and  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  elegant  homestead  of  his  family 
descendants.  He  was  promoted  +.0  the  surgeoncy,  July  7,  183S, 
and  subsequently  served  with  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  on  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida.  Like  Dr. 
Harmon,  he  became  a  civil  practitioner  in  Chicago  after  resigning 
his  commission,  and  from  1845  ^^  ^^55^  "^""'^^  ^"  partnership  with 
Dr.  Brockholst  McVickar,  who  is  still  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  this  City. 

Dr.  Maxwell  had  such  a  phys-que  as  one  can  admire  to-day 
in  some  of  the  older  of  our  army  ofhcers.  He  was  straight  and 
portly  m  figure,  six  feet,  and  two  inches  in  height,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  in  weight.  For  all  this,  according  to 
Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor,  who  has  drawn  several  pictures  of  early  Chi- 
cago in  his  graphic  and  entertaining  style,  "his  step  was  as  light 
as  that  of  a  v.isp  of  a  girl."  Judge  Caton  still  remembers  his 
appearance  in  the  year  1836,  when  engaged  in  dancing  at  a  ball 
dressed  in  full  regimentals  with  epaulets.  On  this  occasion  his 
partner  was  one  of  the  servant-maids  of  his  host.  Whether  this 
occurred  through  in  advertence  or  in  consequence  of  the  well- 
known  scarcity  of  ladies  in  the  early  days  on  the  frontier,  m.ay 
not  perhaps  be  determined.  Hoffman  is  also  supposed  to  refer 
to  Dr.  Maxwell  in  his  characteristic  account  of  one  of  the  first 
balls  given  in  Chicago,  when  he  describes  "the  golden  aiguilette 
of  a  handsom.e  surgeon,  flapping  in  unison  with  the  glass  beads 
upon  a  scrawny  neck  of  fifty.'' t 

Dr.  Maxwell  died  on  the  5th  of  Novemiber,  1859,  aged  60 
years.     His  name  will  ever  be  honored  in  Chicago  as  the  second 

*  The  names  of  these  institutions,  with  the  date  of  their  foundation,  will 
be  found  in  a  note  upon  paj^e  12. 

i  Winter  in  the  We.^t.     Charles  Fcnno  lIofTman.      183.4. 
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in  its  line  of  medical  succession;  and  his  portrait  may  still  be 
seen  with  those  of  the  twelve  gentlemen  who  are  counted  among 
its  oldest  residents.* 

Long  before  Dr.  Maxwell  settled  in  private  practice,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  town  had  induced  other  physicians  to  engage  in 
professional  business  within  its  limits.  This  development,  how^ 
ever,  was  at  first  feeble  and  protracted.  At  the  time  of  the  sale 
of  land  by  the  commissioners  in  1830,  the  town  lots,  eight}'  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  sold  for  between  forty  and  sixty 
dollars.  In  the  year  1832,  tiie  assessment  for  taxes  amounted  to 
but  $357.78;  and  the  first  public  improvement  was  an  estray  pen, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  court-house  at  an  expense  of 
twelve  dollars.  Not  many  vessels  had  entered  the  harbor,  since 
the  schooner  Marengo,  foremost  of  a  mighty  fleet,  floated  into 
the  river  from  Detroit  in  1831.+  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  year 
1834  that  one  could  see  any  arrangement  of  houses  in  such  an 
order  as  to  form  a  street.  And  yet,  at  that  date,  there  vras  a 
marked  increase  in  the  population,  according  to  the  figures  given 
in  a  Gazetteer  of  the  State,  then  published. :|:  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  one  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  town — an  in- 
crease of  nearly  eight  hundred  since  the  preceding  year.  There 
were  "three  houses  for  public  worship,  an  academy,  an  infant 
and  other  schools,  twenty-live  or  thirty  stores,  some  of  them  doing 
a  /arge  business,  several  taverns,  and  a  printing  office.'' § 

Of  the  physicians  who  succeeded  those  heretofore  noticed, 
space  forbids  much  more  than  a  passing  mention.  In  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Rock-Ri\er  Medical  Society,  at  the  time  ot 
its  organization, II  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Goodhue  spoke  as  follows:  "Dr. 
Harmon  was  the  pioneer  among  the  medical  faculty  of  this  corner 
of  Illinois;  Dr.  Edmund  S.  Kimberly  was  the  second,  then  came 
Dr.  Jno.  T.  Temple;  Dr.  Henry  Clarke  next;  Drs.  W.  B.  Egan, 
John  W.  Eldridge,  and  myself,  soon  followed,  at  about  the  same 
time.  This  brings  us  to  the  spring  of  1834,  v.hen  a  perfect  flood 
of  immigration  poured  in,  and  with  it  a  sprinkling  of  doctors. 
Prior  to  1840,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  physicians  who  had  located 
themselves  in  this  region,  had  done  so  with  reference  to  pursuing 

*  This  picture  was  taken  by  the  photographer,  A.  Hosier,  in  1S56.  IL 
includes  tlie  race>  of  Vv'm.  B.  O^den,  the  first  ninyor  of  CbAco.gQ,  Jolin  H. 
Kinzie,  Mark  Bcaufjien,  Geo.  W.  Dole,  facob  Ru-^eli.  Beni.  W.  Ravmond, 
G.  S.  Hubbard,  Jno.  P.  Chapin,  Dr.  Philip  Maxwell,  Dr'.  Wm.  B.'  Egan, 
and  others. 

t  .See  Reynold-.'  .Sketches,  op.  cit. 

t  A  Gazctecr  of  Illinois;  J.  AL  Peck,  Jacksonville,  1834. 

§  The  ChiaiL^o  Democrat — estab'isiied  by  Jchr  Calhoun,  Oct.  28,  1S33. 

.1  Illinois  and  Indiana  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  2,  p,  260. 
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agriculture,  and  with  the  avowed  intention  of  abandoning  medi- 
cal practice;  most  of  whom,  either  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  or  from  finding  m.ore  trath  than  poetry  in  pounding  out 
rails,  resumed  their  profession  and  divided  their  attention  be- 
tween farming  and  medicine."  In  the  last  sentence,  Dr.  Good- 
hue of  course  refers  chiefly  to  practitioners  settling  in  that  part  of 
the  country  v.'here  the  Rock- River  Medical  Society  proposed  to 
hold  jurisdiction. 

Of  the  physicians  named  above,  tew  are  now  living.  Dr.  Eld- 
rige,  now  resides  in  this  city;  all  of  them,  however,  were  more 
or  less  knov.'n  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  who  have 
survived  them.  Dr.  Jno.  T.  Temple,  who  removed  to  the  city 
in  1833,  was  a  graduate  of  ISIiddlebury  College,  Castleton,  Vt., 
(Dec.  29,  183c),  and  seems  for  a  time  to  have  done  duty  as  a 
volunteer-surgeon  of  the  garrison.  So  far  as  is  known,  he  should 
be  credited  with  the  performance  of  the  first  autopsy  made  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  with  the  rendition  of  the  first  medico-legal  testi- 
mony in  court.  An  Irishman  had  been  indicted  for  murder; 
and  Dr.  Temple  was  summoned  to  make  a  posf-?nortefn  examina- 
tion of  the  victim..  The  ease  with  which  he  separated,  by  a  few- 
skillful  touches  of  his  knife,  the  bones  concerned  in  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  is  still  remembered  by  those  who  witnessed 
the  unusual  spectacle.  The  attorney  for  the  defense,  however,  on 
this  occasion,  succeeded  in  proving  that  his  client  had  been 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  in  securing  his  acquittal  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  innocent  of  murder  as  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment! In  comparing  the  two  professions,  as  tiiey  here  appear  in 
their  representatives,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  expert  was  more  than  equal  to  the  legal  acumen 
of  the  judge! 

Dr.  I'emple  soon  after,  secured  a  contract  from  the  Postmaster- 
General,  Amos  Kendall,  for  carrying  the  mail  between  Chicago 
and  Ottawa.  He  obtained  an  elegant,  thorough-brace  post-car- 
riage from  Detroit,  which  was  shipped  to  this  port  via  the  lakes, 
and,  on  the  ist  of  January,  1834,  drove  the  first  mail-coach  with 
his  own  hand  from  this  city  to  the  end  of  the  route  for  which  he 
had  received  a  contract.  On  this  first  trip,  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  Hon.  Jno.  D.  Caton,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
many  of  these  details.  The  demand  for  this  accommodation 
could  not  then  have  been  very  great,  as  there  was  ?io  vmil  -matter 
for  transpcrtation  in  the  bag  carried  on  this  first  trip!''' 

•  Dr.  Temple  died  in  St.  Louis,  Feb.  24,  1877,  aged  73  years;  he  was 
enga;^ed  in  homoeopathic  practice. 
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Dr.  William  Bradshaw  Egan  was  bom  ''on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  I^ke  of  Killarney,''  September  28,  1808,  and  was  the 
second  cousin  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  whose  name  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pages.  His  medical  studies  were  begun  with 
Dr.  McGuire,  a  surgeon  in  the  Lancashire  collieries,  but  were  also 
pursued  in  London  and  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in-Hospital*  After 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  was  licensed  as  a  physician  by  the 
Medical  Board  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  spring  of  1830, 
and  began  his  professional  career  in  Newark  and  New  York, 
having  been  associated  in  the  latter  city,  with  Prof  McNeven  and 
Dr.  Busche.  Here  also  he  v^-as  married  to  Miss  Em.eline  i\L 
Babbatt,  who  accompanied  him  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1833. 
In  the  year  1846,  he  purchased  for  three  dollars  per  acre,  the 
beautiful  property  in  the  west  division  of  the  City,  comprising 
three  and  one-half  acres,  which  is  to-day  the  residence  of  his 
family;  and  also  laid  out  his  farm  —  Egandale  Park,  on  the  Lake 
shore,  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  court-house.  At  one  time, 
he  was  also  in  possession  of  the  land  upon  which  the  Tremont 
House  now  stands.  During  the  sessions  of  1853-4,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature;  and  also 
during  his  life-time  served  as  recorder  of  the  city  and  county. 

Dr.  Egan  was,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  "hne  old  Irish  gentleman."  He  had  a  noble  presence  and 
a  comm.anding  figure;  but  that  which  especially  attracted  his 
associates,  was  his  exuberant  fancy,  his  sparkling  wit,  and  his 
keen  perception  and  graphic  delineation  of  the  ludicrous. 

He  not  only  established  an  excellent  professional  reputation  in 
Chicago,  but  was  much  esteemed  socially;  not  more  so,  however, 
than  his  wife,  whose  graces  of  person  and  character  were  the 
admiration  of  the  circle  in  which  they  both  moved.  Mr.  Joseph 
(irant  Wilson,  in  some  sketches  recently  published  in  Appleton's 
Journal,  describes  the  doctor,  as  he  once  appeared  after  the  girth 
of  his  saddle  had  given  way  during  a  wolf-hunt,  and  his  full- 
blooded  Kentucky  racer  had  left  him:  "standing  on  the  prairie, 
a  large  fur  cap  on  his  head,  an  enormous  Scotch-plaid  cloak  (pur- 
chased at  the  'store'  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Hubbard)  belted  around  his 
Brobdignagian  waist,  and  shod  with  buffalo  overshoes."  It  is  of 
Dr.  j^gan  that  the  story  is  told  which  has  lately  been  revived  and 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  medical  press.  He  had  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  purchase  and  the  sale  of  real  estate,  the  conditions 
of  transfer  at  that  day  being  generally  dependent  on  what  was 
knov/n  as  "canal-time."     It  is  said  that  the  doctor  having  been, 

+  Chicago  Magazine,  Vol.  i,  No.  3;  May,  1857. 
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on  one  occasion,  asked  by  a  lady,  who  was  his  patient,  how  she 
should  take  the  medicine  ordered  for  her,  the  response  vras:  "a 
quarter  down  and  the  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years''!  At 
the  time  of  the  first  breaking  of  ground  for  the  construction  of 
the  Illinois  and  ^Michigan  Canal,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  Dr. 
Egan  was  selected  to  deHver  the  oration;  and  this  is  only  one  of 
several  evidences  of  his  great  popularity.  We  find  the  beauty  of 
his  garden  and  his  genial  hospitality  extolled  in  complimentary 
terms  in  a  work  which  appeared  a  few  years  before  the  date  of 
his  death.*     This  event  occurred  in  Chicago,  Oct.  27th,  i860. 

Dr.  Josiah  C.  Goodhue  came  to  Chicago  directly  from  Canada, 
but  was  the  son  of  an  American  physician,  the  first  president  of 
the  Berkshire  County  Medical  College,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.t  He 
enjoyed  a  very  large  and  lucrative  practice  while  residing  in  this 
City,  but  subsec|uently  removed  to  Rockford,  III,  where  he  died 
later  in  consequence  of  an  accident.  Drs.  Stuart  and  Lord  were 
among  the  physicians  first  succeeding  those  enumerated  above — 
the  former  having  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  Beau 
Brummel  of  the  profession,  and  the  latter  having  distinguished 
himself  by  securing  a  patent  for  a  labor-saving  pill-machine. 

It  v.'ould  be  unjust  in  this  connection  to  leave  unmentioned  the 
name  of  the  first  druggist  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Philo  Carpenter  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  on  the  27th  day  of  February, 
1805.  In  the  year  1827,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  he  prosecuted  for  two  or  three  years  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Amatus  Robbins,  of  Troy,  New  York.  He  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  month  of  July,  1832,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
cholera-stricken  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Scott,  had 
been  transported  to  the  fort.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  abandoned  his 
medical  studies  in  order  to  pursue  the  more  congenial  business  of 
an  apothecary,  but  in  the  present  emergency,  he  attended  many 
cases  of  cholera  and  rendered  an  assistance  which  was  very 
highly  appreciated.  Soon  after,  he  opened  a  drug  and  general 
store  in  a  small  log-cabin  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  present 
Lake-Street  bridge,  from  which,  as  his  business  increased,  he 
removed  into  a  more  pretentious  frame  building  on  South  Water 
Street.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  Dr.  Edmund  Stoughton  Kimberly, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Goodhue's  address,  in  company 
with  Mr.  P-eter  Pruyne,  opened  a  second  druggists'  establishment. 
Dr.  Kimberly  was  registered  "in  the  year  1833,  among  those  who 

*  Summer  Rambles  in  the  West.     Mrs.  Ellet.     New  York.      1853. 
t  Extroct-s  from  Journal  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  j   recently  published  in 
the  Chica''0  Times. 
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voted  for  the  incorporation  of  the  tov/n.  He  died  at  his  late 
residence  in  Lake  County,  lUinois,  Oct.  25,  1874,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. 

Without  pausing  to  comment  futher  upon  the  history  of  the. 
medical  gentlemen  who  rapidly  succeeded  those  already  men- 
tioned, I  hasten  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  remarkable  man,, 
who,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  his  professional 
peers  in  Chicago,  achieved  a  national  reputation.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Huntington,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  I 
have  obtained  access  to  some  notes  prepared  on  the  subject  by 
Calvert  Corastock,  Esq.,  from  which  the  subjoined  details  have 
been  in  part  supplied. 

Daniel  Brainard  was  born  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  181 2, 
in  the  town  of  A\'estern,'^  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y.  His  father,  Jepthai 
Erainard,t  the  second  of  that  name,  was  a  fanner  in  comfortable 
pecuniary  circumstances  and  of  excellent  character,  while  his 
mother  was  a  most  exemplary  woman,  whose  influence  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  her  children,  and  doubtless  did  much  in 
awakening  the  genius  and  inspiring  the  aims  of  the  son  in  his 
early  life.  He  was  given  a  good  common-school  and  academic 
education,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  that  exact  and  exhaustive 
method  of  investigation  which  characterized  his  subsequent  pro- 
fessional studies.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  medicine,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Harold  PI.  Pope,  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  of  Rome,  N.Y.,  pursuing  his  studies  also  in 
Whitesboro,  and  New  York  City,  and  obtaining  his  degree  ot 
Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1834.  During 
this  preparatory  career  he  delivered  some  lectures  of  a  scientific 
character  in  P'airfield,  X.Y.,  and  in  the  course  of  the  two  years 
succeeding  his  admission  to  the  profession,  he  delivered  another 
series  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Oneida  Insti- 
tute. He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Whitesboro,. 
X.Y.     Here  he  remained  for  some  two  years  in  partnership  with 

*  In  some  biographical  notices  the  place  of  his  birth  is  erroneously  stated 
to  be  Whitesboro,  in  the  same  county, 

t  In  a  (Genealogy  of  the  Brainard  Family,  by  the  late  Rev.  David  D.  Fields 
1857,  it  appears  that  the  fir>t  individual  who  bore  the  name  in  America, 
was  a  Daniel  Brainard,  of  Iladdam,  Ct.  (1662),  But,  according  to  Mr. 
Hurlbut,  in  v/hose  possession  the  volume  is",  in  spite  of  the  industrious  labors 
of  Mr.  Field,  the  materials  it  contains  are  so  wretchedly  arranged,  misplaced, 
and  mystified,  that  the  work  is  of  comparatively  little  value;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  with  any  clearness  the  line  of  ancestry,  from  the  records 
there  given. 
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Dr.  R.  S.  Sykes,*  a  gentleman  who  had  directed  his  medical 
studies  before  his  departure  from  the  village. 

Henry  H.  Ilurlbut,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  who  has  kindly  furnished 
several  facts  of  interest  in  this  connection,  informs  me  that  he 
was  recently  shown  by  a  lady  a  small  quarto  volume  which  affords 
a  glimpse  of  the  hterary  annals  of  the  little  village.  It  is  the 
record  of  proceedings  of  the  "Miieonian  Circle'' — composed  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen — and  contains  the  signature  of  Dr. 
Brainard  as  an  officer  of  the  Club  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  Among 
the  names  of  members  appears  that  also  of  Miss  F.  M.  Berry,  the 
subsequent  authoress  of  the  "Widow  Bedott  Papers." 

Soon  after  this.  Dr.  Brainard  determined  to  remove  to  the 
West.  His  advent  and  earliest  history  in  Chicago,  are  best  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Caton,  to  whom  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  express  my  obligations  for  valuable  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch : 

*•  About  the  first  of  September,  1835,  Dr.  Brainard  rode  up 
to  my  office,  wearing  pretty  seedy  clothes  and  mounted  on  a  little 
Indian  pony.  He  reported  that  he  was  nearly  out  of  funds,  and 
asked  my  advice  as  to  the  propriety  of  com^mencing  practise  here. 
We  had  been  professional  students  together  in  Rome,  N.Y.,  when 
he  was  there  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Pope.  I  knew  him  to  have  been 
an  ambitious  and  studious  young  man,  of  great  firmness  and  abil- 
ity, and  did  not  doubt  that  the  three  years  since  I  had  seen  him, 
bad  been  profitably  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession. 1  advised  him  to  go  to  the  Indian  camp,  where  the 
Pottawatomies  were  gathered,  preparatory  to  startmg  for  their 
new  location  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  sell  his  pony,  take  a 
desk  or  rather  a  little  table  in  my  office,  and  put  his  shingle  by 
the  side  of  the  door,  promising  to  aid  him,  as  best  I  could,  in 
building  up  a  business.  During  the  first  year,  the  doctor's  prac- 
tice did  not  enter  those  circles  of  which  he  was  most  ambitious. 
Indeed  it  was  mostly  confined  to  the  poorest  of  the  population, 
and  he  anxiously  looked  for  a  door  which  should  give  him  admis- 
sion to  a  better  class  of  patients.  Wliile  he  answered  every  call, 
whether  there  was  a  prospect  of  remuneration  or  not,t  he  felt 
that  he  was  qualified  to  attend  those  who  were  able  to  pay  him 
liberally  for  his  services.  At  length  the  door  v/as  opened.  A 
schooner  was  v/recked  south  of  the  town,  on  which  were  a  man 
and   his  v/ife,  who    escaped  with  barely  their  clothes    on   their 

*  Dr.  Syl^es  is  said  to  be  now  living  in  Chicago,  aged  86  years. 
+  The  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Freer  informed  me  that  this  was  true  of  Dr.  Brain- 
ard in  the  height  cf  his  prosperity. 
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backs.  They  were  rather  simple  people,  and  belonged  to  the 
lowest  walks  of  life.  They  started  for  the  country  on  foot,  beg- 
ging their  way,  and,  when  distant  some  twelve  miles,  encountered 
a  party  of  men  with  a  drove  of  horses,  one  of  whom  pretended 
that  he  was  a  sheritf,  and  arrested  them  for  improper  purposes. 
When  they  were  set  at  liberty,  they  returned  to  the  town,  and 
came  to  me  for  legal  advice,  the  woman  being  about  five  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  I  commenced  a  suit  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievances,  and  the  doctor  took  an  active  interest  in  their 
welfare.  He  procured  for  them  a  small  house  on  the  north-side, 
and  made  personal  appeals  to  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  provision  for  their  needs.  Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie  became  par- 
ticularly interested  in  their  case,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  the 
cabin  with  other  ladies.  The  nervous  system  of  the  woman  had 
had  been  greatly  shattered,  and  a  miscarriage  was  constantly  ap- 
prehended. The  doctor  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions,  and 
finally  carried  her  through  her  confinement  with  marked  success, 
exhibiting  to  the  ladies  who  had  taken  so  much  mterest  in  the 
patient,  a  fine  living  child.  This  was  the  long-desired  opportu- 
nity, and  it  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  results.  Dr.  Brainard 
immediately  became  famous.  His  disinterested  sympathy,  his 
goodness  of  heart,  his  skilful  treatment  and  his  marked  success, 
v,ere  now  the  subject  of  comment  in  all  circles.  At  my  request, 
Dr.  Goodhue  also  visited  the  woman — as  I  desired  to  secure  his 
additional  testimony  in  the  case — and  he  too  became  very  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  young 
practitioner,  and  extended  to  him  a  helping  and  efficient  hand. 

"During  the  winter  of  1837-8,  Dr.  Brainard  first  communicated 
to  me  his  project  looking  to  the  foundation  of  Rush  College. 

"In  1838,  a  laborer  on  the  canal  near  Lock  port,  fracttired  his 
thigh,  and  before  union  had  been  completely  effected,  he  came  to 
Chicago  on  foot,  where  he  found  himself  unable  to  walk  further 
and  quite  destitute.  He  was  taken  to  the  poor-house  v;here  h? 
rapidly  grew  worse,  the  limb  becoming  excessively  o^dematou? 
A  council  of  physicians  was  summoned,  consisting  of  Drs.  Brain 
ard,  Ala.xwell,  Goodhue,  Egan,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others 
All  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  amputation,  but,  whih 
Brainard  insisted  that  the  operation  should  be  ])erformed  at  the 
hip-joint,  the  others  urged  that  removal  below  the  trochanters 
v.'ould  answer  equally  well.  The  patient  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  had  an  excellent  physique,  and  was,  so  far  as 
known,  of  good  habits.  The  operation  was  assigned  to  Brain- 
ard, and  Goodhue  was  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  femoral 
artery,  as  it  emerges  from  the  pelvis.     This  he  was  to  accomplish 
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with  his  thumbs;  and  he  had  as  good  thumbs  as  any  man  I  e\er 
knew.  The  monient  the  amputation  was  eftected,  Brainard 
passed  one  finger  into  the  medullary  cavity,  and  brought  out 
upon  it  a  portion  of  the  medulla  which,  in  the  process  of  dis- 
organization, had  become  black.  As  he  exhibited  it  he  looked 
at  Goodhue,  v/ho  simply  nodded  his  head.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  by  any  one  but  the  patient,  and  what  he  said  no  one 
knew.  Brainard  instantly  took  up  the  knife  and  again  amputa- 
ted, this  time  at  the  joint,  after  which  the  wound  was  dressed. 
The  double  operation  occupied  but  a  very  short  time. 

"In  about  one  month  the  wound  had  very  nearly  healed,  only 
a  granulating  surface  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length 
at  the  upper  corner  discharged  a  healthy  pus.  I  was  present 
the  last  time  the  wound  was  dressed,  and  expected  to  see  the 
patient  speedily  discharged  as  cured.  But  that  night  secondary 
haemorrhage  occurrred,  a  large  portion  of  the  wound  was  opened 
afresh,  and  the  patient  died  almost  immediately.  At  the  post- 
mortem  section,  an  enormous  mass  of  osseous  tubercles  was  re- 
moved from  the  lungs,  liver,  and  heart,  and  a  large,  bony  neo- 
plasm was  found  attached  to  the  pelvic  bones,  and  surrounding 
the  femoral  artery,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  latter  remained 
patulous.  A  similar  deposit,  three  inches  in  diameter,  had  been 
found  about  the  fractured  femur,  and  when  this  was  sav.m  through, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  neoplasm  and  the  true  bone 
was  distinctly  discernable. 

"The  operation  was  regarded  as  a  success,  and  it  completely 
established  Dr.  Brainard's  reputation  as  a  surgeon." 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  number  of  amputations  at 
the  hip-joint  must  have  been  perfonned  in  this  country  before 
the  date  of  the  operation  thus  graphically  described  by  Judge 
Caton,  but  it  is  certain  that  we  have  records  of  only  two  or  three 
of  these  at  the  most.  Dr.  Joseph  W,  Freer,  the  late  president  of 
Rush  College,  informed  me,  in  a  letter  written  with  reference  to 
this  subject  before  his  death,  that  the  case  referred  to,  was  one  of 
enchondroma  of  the  femur,  and  that  the  specimen  it  furnished, 
adorned  the  museum  of  the  College  until  the  destruction  of  the 
latter  by  fire. 

Some  time  after  Dr.  Brainard's  arrival  in  Chicago,  he  filled  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  Chicago  Democrat,  to  which  the  Hon.  John 
Wentworth  succeeded. 

In  the  year  of  1839,  Dr.  Brainard  visited  Pari.s,  where  he  re- 
mained for  about  two  years  engaged  in  perfecting  himself  in  the 
details  of  professionafservice,  availing  himself  of  the  advantages 
offered  in  the  medical  institutions  of  that  city,  and  laboring  with 
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great  assiduit}'.  On  his  return,  he  delivered  a  course  of  medical 
lectures  in  St.  Louis,  and  soon  after  perfected  his  plans  for  the 
establishment  and  permanent  foundation  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege. The  success  which  attended  the  eiforts  of  himself  and  his 
associates,  not  only  in  this  direction  but  in  the  publication  of  the 
periodical,  of  which  the  present  Medical  Journal  and  Exam- 
iner is  the  direct  and  legitimate  descendant,  is  too  well  known 
to  the  profession  at  large  to  require  comment. 

Dr.  Brainard  revisited  Paris  in  1852,  when  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  prosecute  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  poisoned 
wounds  by  the  aid  of  experiments  upon  the  reptiles  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  He  was  then  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  de  Chirurgie  of  Paris,  and  of  the  ISIedical  Society  of  the 
Canton  of  Geneva.  In  the  year  1854,  he  gained  the  prize  offered 
by  the  American  Tvledical  Association  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  paper  on  the  Treatment  of  Ununited  Fractures 
—  the  method  he  then  proposed,  having  since  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  entire  profession. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  spent  a  day  in  Rome,  N.Y., 
with  his  life-long  friend,  Mr.  Comstock,  pleasantly  recounting 
the  incidents  of  his  foreign  travel,  expressing  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  work  connected  with  his  lectures  in  the 
College,  and  anticipating  a  return  to  Europe  for  a  third  visit  with 
a  view  to  a  still  more  extended  course  of  investigations.  At  the 
same  time  he  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  he  had 
not  m.uch  longer  to  live.  In  a  few  weeks  from  this  date,  his 
friend  in  Rome  received  the  telegraphic  announcement  of  his 
death.  He  died  of  cholera,  in  the  old  Sherman  House  of  Chi- 
cago, on  the  loth  day  of  October,  1866,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr.  p]rainard  was  a  master  of  many  of  the  collateral  branches 
of  medical  science.  He  was  a  botanist  and  geologist.  He  ex- 
celled also  in  literature,  and  his  contributions  to  micdical  periodi- 
cals are,  many  of  them,  master-pieces  of  terse,  vigorous,  and  lucid 
expression.  A  generation  of  men  who  never  looked  in  his  face 
are  yet  familiar  wich  his  features.  He  was  tall  and  vigorous  in 
frame,  with  a  large,  finely-shaped  head,  and  keen,  penetrating 
eyes.  He  seemed  indeed  to  possess  the  three  qualities  which 
^'ere  considered  in  the  i6th  century  to  be  the  prerequisites  of  a 
good  surgeon,  viz.:  "the  eye  of  a  hawk,  the  hand  of  a  woman, 
and  the  heart  of  a  lion."  Dr.  Brainard's  name  is  graven  ineiface- 
ably  upon  the  annals  of  American  surgery.  His  successors 
niay  well  emulate  his  indomitable  perseverance  in  the   face  of 
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apparently  overwhelming  obstacles,  his  unflagging  industry,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  science  and  skill  which  perforce  spriug 
from  these  high  qualities. 

In  the  Lakeside  Annual  Directory  for  1875-6,  is  reproduced 
the  tirst  Directory  ever  issued  in  Chicago,  dated  1839 — ^^^^  origi- 
nal having  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Henry  H.  Hurlbut, 
Esq.* 

By  referring  to  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Brainard's  name 
occurs  with  those  of  Drs.  Gay  and  Betts,  as  constituting  a  Board 
of  Health.  This  board,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  was  not  organ- 
ized under  any  such  law  as  that  which  provides  for  the  board  of 
health  as  now  constituted.  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyert  is  there  regis- 
tered as  City  Physician — he  had  removed  to  the  city  three  years 
before,  in  1835.  Besides  these,  the  Directory  contains  the  names 
of  Dr.  Jno.  Brinkerhoff,  Dr.  H.  Clarke,  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone,  Dr. 
Eldridge,  Dr.  Edmund  S.  Kimberly,  Dr,  Merrick,  Dr.  Post,  and 
Dr.  J.  Jay  Stuart.  Drs.  Brinkerhoff,  Betts,  Post,  and  Stu'irt  are 
known  to  be  now  dead,  besides  those  whose  decease  has  been 
heretofore  noted  in  these  pages. 

.  Dr.  Boone,  whose  name  appears  in  the  list,  deserves  rnore^ 
than  a  passing  mention.  He  is  the  grandnephew  of  the  great 
Kentucky  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone,  and  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
December  1808.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  Transylvania  L^ni- 
versity,  came  to  Illinois  in  1829,  and,  having  volunteered  as  a 
private  in  the  BlackTIawk  war,  was  finally  promoted  to  the  sur- 
geoncy of  the  2nd  Regiment,  3rd  Brigade,  Col.  Jacob  Ery.  Dr. 
Boone  came  to  Chicago  in  1836.  and  still  resides  here,  though  he 
is  now  gradually  withdrawing  from  the  business  iucidental  to  the 
management  of  his  estate. 

Dr.  John  Herbert  Poster  was  the  second  son  of  Aaron  and 
Mehetabel  (Nichols)  Eoster,  of  the  town  of  Hillsborough,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  on  the  8th  of  March,  1796.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  gentleness,  simplicity,  and  truthfulness  of  their 
son's  life  and  character,  well  illustrated  the  earliest  lessons  of  his 

*  The  Directory  from  which  these  names  have  been  transcribed  was,  as- 
might  be  expected,  a  very  incomplete  affair.  Robert  Fergus,  printer,  an 
early  resident  of  Chicago,  has,  witli  considerable  labor,  compiled  a  complete 
list  of  the  business  men  of  the  city  in  1S39,  in  which  arc  to  be^  found  the 
following  additional  names,  designated  as  "doctors'":  Simon  Z.  Haven, 
Rich.^rd  Murphy,  William  Russell,  D.  S.  Smith,  John  Mark  Sndth,  Simeon 
Willard. 

Fergus'  Chicago  Directory  for  1839.     Fergus  Printing  Co.     Chicago,  1876. 

•)■  Died  in  Chicago,  April  24,  1878. 
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home,  ^^^len  i6  years  old,  he  entered  Kimball  Union  Academy, 
at  Meriden,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  for  some  years  afterward 
engaged  in  teaching  school.  He  subsequently  vras  graduated  at 
the  medical  college  at  Fairfield,  in  his  native  State,  and  concluded 
by  attending  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  ot 
l)artmouth  College,  where  he  studied  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Muzzy,  of  Hanover.  He  practiced  medicine  for  some  time  in 
connection  ^vith  Dr.  Stark,  of  Hopkinton,  and  afterward  in  Dublin,. 
X.H.  and  Ashby,  Z^Iass.,  was  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties.  In  1832,  he  came  to  Morgan  County,  Illi- 
nois, was  a  surgeon  in  the  Black-Hawk  "\^'ar,  and  eventually  came 
to  reside  in  this  City.  In  the  year  1840,  Dr.  Foster  was  married 
to  Miss  Xancy  Smith,  of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  There- 
after, he  gave  himself  up  largely  to  the  care  of  his  extended  prop- 
erty, and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  the 
men  of  our  City,  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  i8th  of  May,  1874,  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Jolm  Mark  Smith  was  born  in  the  city  of  I^hiladelphia  in 
the  year  18 13,  and  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  his  native  city.  After  spending  three  years  in  Paris,  he  came 
to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  continued  here  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  till  about  the  year  1842.  At  that  date,  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  the  year  1863, 
when  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  and  was  resident  there 
during  its  m.emorable  siege,  returning  afterv/ard  to  his  native  land. 
It  was  from  the  efiects  of  the  privation  incident  to  this  experi- 
ence, that  he  subsequently  died  in  Baltimore.  He  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Hon.  S.  Lisle  Smith. 

George  AVallingford,  son  of  Hon.  Paul  and  Lydia  (Cogswell) 
Wentworth,  was  born  at  Sandwich,  New  Ilampshire,  on  the  2d  of 
.Vovember,  1820,  and  was  brother  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  ol 
Chicago.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1841;  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  collegiate  course  in  consequence  of  deli- 
cate health,  although  he  made  a  second  effort  in  1842.  In  1843, 
he  came  to  Chicago  and  remained  one  year.  His  health  continu- 
ing delicate,  he  abandoned  his  original  intention  of  becoming  an 
attorney-at-law  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  He  attended  medical  lectures  at  New  York  and 
Philadel}>hia,  taking  his  degree  at  the  latter  place  in  1847.  Com- 
ing directly  afterward  to  Chicago,  he  opened  an  office  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river,  west  of  the  Randolph-Street  bridge,  boarding 
at  the  United  States  Hotel,  on  the  N.-E.  comer  of  N.  Canal  and 
Randolph  Streets.     It  Is  claimed  for  Dr.  Wentworth  that  he  was 
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ihe  first  physician  to  open  an  office  on  the  west  side  of  the  City. 
During  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  1849.  t^"*-  alderman  of  the 
■ward  in  which  he  resided  resigned  his  office.  Such  had  been  Dr. 
Wentwortli's  devotion  to  those  affected  with  cholera,  and  such  his 
*?uccess  in  his  gratuitous  practice  among  the  poor,  that  he  was 
unanimously  requested,  although  having  taken  no  part  in  politics, 
to  till  the  vacancy.  At  the  next  election,  he  was  re-elected  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  The  next  year,  1850,  the  cholera  re- 
appeared, with  increased  violence,  and  he  signalized  himself  by 
his  efforts  as  alderman  and  physician  to  relieve  the  people.  In 
usual  health,  he  attended  a  session  of  the  council,  and,  after  visit- 
ing a  few  patients,  retired  to  rise  no  more.  He  died  on  the  14th 
-day  of  August,  1S50.  Dr.  Wentworth  was  never  married.  His 
remains  were  taken  for  interment  to  Concord,  N.H. 

'i'he  history  of  Early  Medical  Chicago  would  be  indeed 
imperfect  without  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  its  medical 
•schools.  For  much  that  follows  relative  to  Rush  Medical  College, 
I  am  indebted  to  an  historical  sketch  by  Professor —now  Presi- 
dent— J.  Adams  Allen,  which  forms  a  part  of  an  address  delivered 
by  him  in  the  dedicatory  exercises  at  the  time  of  the  opening  ot 
the  new  building. 

The  first  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  medical  college  in  Chi- 
cago, dates  back  as  far  as  1836.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
Dr.  Brainard,  in  connection  with  the  late  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Goodhue, 
of  Rockford,  111.,  then  a  resident  of  this  City,  drew  up  the  act  of 
incorporation,  which,  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature  at 
Vandalia,  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1837.  Owing  to  the  financial  revulsion  that  fell  with 
blighting  influence  alike  upon  public  and  private  enterprises, 
some  of  those  who,  the  year  before,  had  the  means  and  the  dis- 
position to  aid  and  handsomely  endow  the  institution,  now  found 
themselves  without  the  means  of  supporting  their  own  families. 
Kg  action,  therefore,  took  place,  under  the  charter,  before  the 
<,urnmer  of  1843.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  faculty 
of  the  college  was  organized,  by  the  appointment  of  four  pro- 
fessors—  Drs.  Brainard,  Blaney,  McLean,  and  Knapp.  The 
Session  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  December  ensuing,  and 
■continued  sixteen  weeks. 

This  v/as  before  the  erection  of  any  building  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  two  small  rooms  on  Clark 
Street.  The  number  of  students  attending  this  course  was 
twenty-two.  But  a  single  degree  was  conferred,  the  first  grad- 
uate being  Dr.  William  Butterfield. 
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Let  us  stop  for  one  moment  to  follow  the  subsequent  fortunes 
of  this  nrst  of  the  physicirais  who  became  such  in  consequence 
of  a  medical  education  received  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Butterlield  practised  his  profession  for  only  a  few  years 
after  his  degree  was  obtained,  by  studies  in  the  tvvo  little  rooms 
opposite  die  old  Sherman  House:  He  subsequently  entered  the 
regular  service,  as  a  first-lieutenant  of  the  United-States  iVlarine 
Corps,  and  did  duty  as  such  during  the  Mexican  war.  While  on 
this  campaign,  his  constitution  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  insa- 
lubrity of  the  climate ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  he  never 
regained  the  health  Avhich  he  lost  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
For  the  remiainder  of  his  days.  Dr.  Butterfield  was,  like  so  many 
other  veterans  of  the  ^Mexican  campaign,  an  invalid.  In  the  late 
civil  war,  however,  he  served  as  brigade-commissary  of  subsistence, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  contest.  From  that  time,  he  lived  for 
years  in  the  retirement  of  private  life,  until  January  13th,  1878, 
when  he  died  in  his  57th  year. 

Dr.  Butterfield  vras  the  last-surviving  son  of  the  Hon.  Justin 
Butterfield,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Chicago,  and  the  leader  in  his 
day  of  its  bar.  Though  early  diverted  from  his  chosen  career  as 
a  physician,  Dr.  Butterfield  gave  promise  of  attaining  eminence  in 
his  profession.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  mental  attainments 
and  possessed,  as  well,  the  fortitude  of  a  soldier,  qualities  which 
he  displayed  to  an  eminent  degree  during  his  last  lingering  and 
distressing  illness.  His  life  was  one  of  unobtrusive  patriotism 
and  Christian  piety,  cheered  at  its  close  by  the  affectionate  solici- 
tude and  attentions  of  a  numerous  family,  who  can  unite  with  the 
sons  of  Rush  College  in  pointing  to  their  father's  career  with  just 
pride. 

During  the  summer  of  1844,  the  College  building  occupied  until 
the  close  of  the  tenth  session,  was  erected,*  upon  the  south-east 
corner  of  Dearborn  Ave.  and  Indiana  St.,  upon  a  lot  donated,  for 
the  purpose  by  several  public-spirited  citizens  of  tlve  north-side. 
The  architect  of  this  structure  was  Mr.  John  M.  A'anOsdel;  its 
cost  did  not  exceed  $3500,  defrayed  partly  by  loan,  partly  by 
subscription,  and  partly  by  contributions  from  the  faculty.  A 
p3.ssably  v.-ell-executcd  cut  of  this  building  appeared  in  the  City 
Directory  of  the  ensuing  year.t 

In  1855,  this  building  was  entirely  re-modelled  and  enlarged,  so 

*  Dedicated,  Friday  evening,  Dec.  18,  1844.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Robert  V^''. 
Patterson,  minister  Second  Presbyterian  Church.     Address  by  Dr.  Rrainard. 

+  P>i'.sine>s  Adveriiser  and  General  Directory  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
1S45-6.  J.  W.  Norris.  This  volume  was  found  by  me  in  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  Mr.  D.  li.  Cooke. 
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The  First  Rush  Medical  College.     (1844.) 

as  to  accommodate  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  students,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000 — this  expense  being  wholly  sustained  by  the  fac- 
ulty. Their  names  were  thus  announced  : — Daniel  Brainard,  ]NL 
D.,  Professor  of  Surgery;  Austin  Flint,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  and  Practice  of  ^^ledicine;  G.  N.  Fitch,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor ot  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  J.  V.  Z. 
13!aney,  ^LD.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy;  John  Mc- 
Lean, M.lJ.,  IVofessor  of  ^lateria  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  and 
Wni.  B.  Herrick,  ^LD.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Dr.  Herrick  became  subsequently  the  hrst  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society;  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  eminent  author 
.ind  j)rofessor  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  ; 
and  Dr.  Graham  N.  Fitch,  U,  S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Among  the  other  eminent  gentlemen  connected  with  the  early 
nhstoiy  of  the  College  may.be  named:  Dr.  John  Evans,  late 
governor  of  Colorado,  and  now  a  leading  citizen  of  that  "centen- 
nial state,"  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Carr,  now  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, California. 

In  the  )ear  1859,  occurred  the  separation  of  certain  members - 
of  the  faculty,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  institution 
now  called  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  of  which  we  shall  sr^^-^'-. 
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later.  It  is  pleasant  to  chronicle  here  the  fact  that  between  the 
faculties  of  these  two  institutions,  there  exists  the  most  amicable 
and  pleasant  relation.  Both  are  at  one  in  the  effort  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  medical  education  in  a  city  which  has  become  the 
fourth  centre  of  such  educational  work  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  occuiring,  Dr.  J.  Adams 
.Allen  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine and  Clinical  Medicine;  Dr.  DeLaskie  Miller  to  the  chair  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women;  Dr.  Ephraim  Ingals  to  that 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Dr.  R.  L.  Rea  to  that  of 
Anatomy,  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Hudson  to  that  of  Physiology  and  Pa- 
thology. Prof  Hudson  soon  resigned  and  Prof  Joseph  Warren 
Freer  was  transferred  to  that  position. 

As  we  have  alrea.dy  made  one  digression  in  sketching  the  his- 
tory of  the  college,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  devote  here  a 
few  lines  to  the  life  .of  Dr.  Freer,  whose  memory  is  yet  green 
in  the  hearts  of  his  many  friends :  Jose])h  Warren  Freer  was  born 
at  Fort  Ann,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  loth  of  July,  1816. 
His  father,  Elias  Freer,  was  of  Holland  descent,  his  mother,  was 
one  of  the  Paine  family,  early  settlers  in  Nev/  England.  He  at- 
tended the  common  and  high-schools  of  his  native  place  till  he 
was  18  years  old,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Lemuel  C. 
Paine,  then  of  Clyde.  \.  Y.,  as  a  pupil  of  medicine,  and  attended 
upon  the  doctors  small  drug-shop.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1836, 
he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  here  for  a  few  weeks  emyloyed  in  a 
linen-drapers  establishment,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  specu- 
lative mania  of  that  day,  he  soon  after  invested  some  funds  in  a 
''claim'"'  upon  the  banks  of  the  Calumet  River,  four  miles  distant 
from  any  neighbors  save  the  Pottawatomie  Indians.  Here  he 
remained  for  only  two  months,  nearly  losing  his  life  in  consequence 
of  the  privation  attending  his  mode  of  life.  He  was  carried  back 
to  Chicago  in  an  unconscious  condition,  and  was  received  into 
the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Dye,  on  Lake  bet.  Clark  and  LaSalle 
Streets.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  joined  his  parents,  who 
had  removed  to  a  "claim^"'  at  a  place  called  Forked  Creek,  near 
Wilmington,  III.  Here  he  remained  until  July  4th,  1846,  making 
several  valuable  acquaintances,  particularly  that  of  the  Hon. 
Richard  L.  Wilson,  formerly  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evaiing  J-oiir- 
nal,  and  Dr.  Hiram  Todd,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  ever 
grateful  for  \aluable  advice  and  the  use  of  his  extensive  library. 
While  in  this  region  he  opened  and  brought  under  cultivation, 
three  farms,  on  one  of  which  he  made  his  home  after  his  first 
marriage. 

In  March,  1844,  he  married  Em^eline,  daughter  of  Phineas  Hoi- 
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den,  Esq.,  of  Elickory  Creek,  Will  Co.,  111.  One  child,  Henry 
C,  was  the  fruit  of  this  union.  Ele  is  now  living,  and  won  honor 
as  a  soldier  in  the  late  war.  Mrs.  Freer  died  in  the  autumn  o: 
1845 — ^  l^i^t^^  ^^'S  than  two  years  from  their  marriage. 

This  berea^'ement  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  subsequent 
life.  It  happened  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  her  last  sickness,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  medicine.  In 
furtherance  of  this  purpose,  mounting  a  load  of  wheat,  that  he 
might  not  lose  any  time,  he  drove  to  the  then  village  of  Chicago, 
to  solicit  Prof  Daniel  Brainard  to  receive  him  into  his  office.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  Ephraim  Ingals. 
then  a  student,  and  afterward,  for  a  number  of  years,  his  colleague 
in  Rush  Medical  College.  It  is  sufticient  here  to  say,  that  then 
commenced  a  friendship  which  continued  throughout  Prof.  Freers 
life,  and  was  feelingly,  as  well  as  eloquently,  commemorated  by 
the  survivor  at  the  funeral  exercises. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  rustic  appearance  of  the  appli- 
cant, Dr.  Bi-ainard  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  office,  where 
he  continued  as  a  student  until  his  graduation  at  Rush  Medical 
College  at  the  close  of  the  session  184S-9. 

As  sagacious  an  observer  as  Dr.  Brainard  could  not,  and  did 
not,  fail  to  mark  in  this  new  student  an  ability  and  determination. 
combined  with  a  zeal  and  untiring  industry,  which  were  sure  to 
result  most  honorably.  From  first  to  last  he  was  invited  to  assist 
in  all  of  Prof  Brainard's  important  operations,  and  during  the  last 
years  of  his  pupilage  v/as  frequently  sent  to  perform  such  as  he 
could  not  attend.  The  warm  friendship  and  confidence  thus 
commenced,  ceased  only  with  the  life  of  that  great  surgeon  and 
teacher. 

The  last  winter  of  his  pupilage,  Dr.  Freer  was  appointed  acting- 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  by  Prof  Wm.  B.  Herrick,  then  ptofessor 
of  that  depiirtment.  After  graduation  he  contracted  a  co-partner- 
ship v.-ith  Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott,  of  Wheeling,  Cook  County,  in 
whose  genial  society  he  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  ot 
his  life. 

In  June,  1849,  ^^  married  Miss  Katherine  Gatter,  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  Germany.  In  a  private  note  addressed  to  the  Vvriter  of  this 
notice,  he  says:  "Our  union  has  been  a  happy  and  prosperous 
one,  and  in  fact  I  believe  I  owe  much  of  my  success  in  hte  to  my 
wife."  A  daughter  and  three  sons  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage, 
all  of  whom  are  now  living;  one  bears,  to-day,  the  diploma  of  the 
college  of  which  his  father  was  president.  The  eldest,  Frederick 
W.  Freer,  is  a  rising  young  artist  of  Chicago. 
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In  the  spring  of  1S50,  he  received  by  co7icou?-s  the  regular 
appointraentof  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  Rush  Medical  College, 
a  high  honor,  as  the  place  was  very  ably  contested  for,  among 
others,  by  the  late  distinguished  Prof.  E.  S.  Cooper,  of  San 
Francisco,  California.  From  this  time  he  gave  a  part  of  Prof. 
Merrick's  course,  comprising  the  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  bones 
and  muscles,  and  during  Prof.  Herrick's  absence  in  Europe,  he 
gave  the  entire  course. 

In  the  summer  of  1 85 5,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  descrip- 
tive anatomy. 

His  duties  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  in  1850,  to  his 
linal  sickness,  demanded  and  received  great  activity,  both  of  mind 
and  body.  Whilst  Prof.  Brainard  occupied  the  position  of  surgeon 
of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Prof.  Freer  vvas  his  constant  and 
invaluable  deputy. 

On  the  re-organization  of  Rush  Medical  College  in  1859,  Prof. 
Freer  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  physiology  and  microscopic 
anatomy,  a  position  he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Prof.  Blaney  retiring  from  the  college  in  1872,  Prof.  Freer  was 
elected  to  the  presidency. 

Aside  from  his  connection  with  the  college,  he  has  filled  many 
important  positions.  He  was  formerly,  for  several  years,  one  of 
the  medical  staff  of  Mercy  Hospital,  and  since  the  re-opening  of 
Cook-County  Hospital,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  medical  board,  which  position  was  only 
vacated  by  his  death.  He  was  also  consulting-surgeon  of  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  of  the  Hospital  for  Women  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  many  other  public  charities. 

Prof.  Freer  was  appointed  brigade-surgeon  very  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  but  after  having  served  some  three  or 
four  months,  was  obliged  to  resign  in  consequence  of  ill-health. 

In  1864,  he  was  appointed  U.-S.  enrollmg-surgeon  for  the 
Chicago  disrnct.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  position, 
he  gave  great  offence  to  several  irregular  practitioners  by  refusing 
to  receive  as  authoritative  their  certificates  of  disability.  They 
thereupon,  through  a  "committee,"  preferred  charges  against 
Surgeon  Freer,  addressed  to  Brig.-Oen.  Jas.  B.  Fry,  provost- 
marshal  general  at  Washington.  On  the  basis  of  these  charges,  a 
court  of  investigation  was  ordered,  and  great  popular  professional 
interest  was  excited  as  to  the  result.  The  trial  ended  in  a  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  complainants,  and  largely  increased 
confidence  in  Surgeon  Freer,  both  by  the  government  and  the 
community.     \^Vid.  Ocv\<i7igo  Medical  Jour7ial^  March,  1865.] 

In  1867,  Prof.  Freer  sent  his  family  to  Europe,  following  them 
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a  few  months  after.  They  remained  until  187 1,  and  he,  returning 
each  year  to  give  his  course  of  lectures  in  the  college,  spent  the 
remaining  months  in  Europe.  He  travelled  through  the  British 
Islands,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  visiting  all  the 
principal  cities  and  points  of  interest,  taking  ample  time  tor 
.observation.  He  attended  the  Medical  Congress  in  Paris  during 
the  Exposition  of  1S67,  and  afterward  spent  a  considerable 
period  in  visiting  their  hospitals  and  medical  schools. 

So  also  he  visited  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  1868,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  consideration  and  courtesy  extended  by  many  of  their 
most  eminent  professional  men.  On  this  tour  he  exhibited  to 
Prof  Bennet,  of  Edinburgh,  and  others,  his  discovery  of  the 
structure  of  the  blood -corpuscle,  by  means  of  direct  light,  using 
a  Wales  illuminator  which  he  carried  with  him.   > 

In  1870,  he  spent  four  months  in  Vienna,  familiarizing  himseh 
with  its  great  hospitals. 

Plis  last  voyage  was  in  187 1,  when,  after  a  trip  to  Italy,  extend- 
mg  as  far  south  as  Naples,  and  a  few  months  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Munich,  which  latter  had  been  the  family's  place  of  residence 
since  1868,  he  returned  home  in  September,  bringing  them  with 
him. 

On  his  several  visits  to  Europe,  he  had  secured  many  articles, 
not  only  adapted  to  adorn  his  house,  but  of  rare  scientific  and 
professional  interest.  These  and  other  souvenirs  of  his  residence 
and  tenements,  which  had  afforded  him  means  to  indulge  his 
tastes  for  study  and  travel,  and  which,  earned  by  industry  and 
economy,  he  had  a  v; ell-won  right  to  look  forward  to  as  aftording 
ease  and  comfort  in  his  declining  years,  in  that  terrible  night 
of  October,  a  few  short  weeks  only  after  his  return,  were  swept 
away  in  the  general  conflagration — himself  and  family  barely 
escaping  with  their  lives. 

Younger  men  than  Dr.  Freer,  might  have  given  up  in  despair, 
but  he  in  nowise  disheartened,  returned  v/ith  energy  to  his  prac- 
tice, to  the  college,  and  the  hospitals. 

Notwithstanding  this  terrible  reverse,  it  is  a  source  ot  unmingled 
satisfaction  to  knov/  that  at  his  death  ne  left  his  family  not 
rich,  but  comparatively  free  from  debt  and  with  a  modest  com- 
petence.   • 

Although  circumstances  conspired  to  place  Dr,  Freer,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  elementary  department  oi  physiology,  he  was 
distinguished,  not  only  popularly  but  professionally,  both  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon. 

The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  professional  life,  his  practice 
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was  devoted  largely  to  surgery.  He  performed  nearly  all  the 
operations  of  note  from  that  for  cataract  by  extraction,  to  excision 
of  knee-joini:  and  elbow-joint  with  entire  ulna  and  head  of  radius, 
before  Carnochan's  case. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  originate  much  in  surgery,  but  he  suggested . 
and  practised  several  things  of  value.  He  is  entitled  to  priority 
in  suggestion  of  the  use  of  collodion  in  erysipelas,  burns,  etc. 
So,  also,  the  first  publication  of  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster  in 
fractures  of  the  clavicle,  a  form  of  treatment  the  advantages  of 
which  are  not  even  yet  fully  appreciated  by  the  profession,  is  due 
to  him. 

However,  it  may  be  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  decidedly 
original  in  his  application  of  the  general  principles  of  both 
branches  of  the  profession.  He  always  seemed  to  feel  degraded 
when  either  operating  or  prescribing  merely  by  rule. 

The  highest  eulogium  that  can  be  pronounced  upon  him  is 
furnished  by  the  record  of  liis  life.  That  shows  that  vv^hatever  he 
undertook  to  do,  he  sought  to  do  in  the  best  possible  way. 
There  was  not  a  scintilla  of  sham  or  pretence  in  his  nature,  and 
he  was  a  vigorous  hater  of  both.  What  he  could  not  tolerate  in 
himself,  that  he  could  not  overlook  in  others.  Commencing 
medical  study  v/hen  his  lite  was  a  little  more  than  half  gone  past, 
he  commanded  all  his  iaculties  by  an  indomitable  will,  to  their 
uttermost  of  service.  He  was  never  idle,  and  in  the  height  ot 
active  Y)ractice  was  never  heard  to  say  he  had  no  time  to  read 
and  investigate. 

"Self-made  men,"  it  has  been  said,  are  liable  to  be  saturated 
with  vanity  at  the  success  achieved.  But  up  to  the  hour  he  took 
his  bed  for  his  last  sickness.  Prof  PYeer  never  boasted,  or  even 
wore  for  a  moment  the  appearance  of  pride  for  what  he  had 
done,  but  rather,  lamented  the  imperfection  of  the  past,  and  laid 
out  designs  for  harder  work  in  the  future.  He. died  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1877.'^ 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1866-7,  Asiatic  cholera 
deprived  Rush  College  ot  its  founder.  Dr.  Brainard,  as  heretofore 
described  in  these  pages,  and  tliereupon  Dr.  Blaney  succeeded  to 
the  presidency;  Dn  Moses  Gunn  was  called  from  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  University  of  Michigan,  to  tlie  vacant  chair  of  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery;  and  Dr.  Edwin  Powell  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy.  After  this 
were  added  the  chairs  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear;  the  former  filled  by  Dr. 
J.  P.  Ross,  and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Holmes. 

•  Transactions  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  page  207,  ei  sc^.,  1877. 
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The  Second  Rush  ■Medical  College, 

:  In  1867,  an  entirely  new  edifice  was  erected  upon  the  vacant 
portion  of  the  college-lot,  and  the  old  structure  was  remodelled 
so  as  to  be  merely  an  appendage  to  the  former.  It  had  two 
lecture-rooms,  each  vvith  a  seating  capacity  of  over  seven  hun- 
dred, and  a  spacious  laboratory  and  anatomical  rooms,  constitu- 
ting thus  one  of  the  largest  and  best-arranged  medical  colleges  in 
the  country.  The  cost  of  the  whole  improvement,  exclusive  01 
the  original  building  and  lot,  was  about  $70,000,  met  solely  by 
the  members  of  the  faculty.  The  apparatus,  museum,  library, 
cabinets,  furniture,  and  fixtures,  though  valuable,  can  scarcely  be 
estin)ated  in  money.  Whatever  the  value  of  the  whole,  in  a 
single  night,  the  memorable  9th  of  October,  187 1,  it  disappeared. 

Three  days  after  the  Great  Fire,  quite  a  number  of  the  students 
having  returned,  lectures  re-commenced  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
the  old  County  Hospital;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  seventy- 
seven  students  were  graduated.  Succeeding  sessions  were  held 
in  a  temporary  structure,  erected  for  the  purpose,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  old  hospital.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  students  attended 
the  last  course  in  that  edificej  of  which  number  seventy-nine  were 
graduated. 

At  the  present  date,  the  edifice  of  Rush  Medical  College  is  an 
elegant  structure,  the  total  cost  of  the  lot  and  building  amounting 
to  $54,oco.  It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Wood  and  West  Har- 
rison Streets.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Central  Free 
Dis[)ensary  of  Chicago.  This  dispensary  is  supported  by  the 
interest  of  a  fund  donated  to  it  by  the  Chicago  Aid  and  Reliet 
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New  Edifice  of  Rush  Medical  College. 


Socitey  shortly  after  the  Great  Fire,  by  a  small  annuity  from 
Cook  County,  and  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  also  receives 
the  income  from  a  fund,  of  which  the  trustees  of  the  college  are 
custodians,  bequeathed  by  a  wealthy  and  kind-hearted  Scotch- 
man, named  John  Phillips,  now  deceased. 

The  college  and  dispensary  are  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  new  Cook  County  Hospital,  and  of  the  building 
occupied  by  the  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 

The  first  number  of  the  Il/inois  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
was  issued  in  Aj)ril,  1844,  binder  the  editorial  management  of 
James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  A.M.,  M.D.*  Its  reading  matter  is  con- 
tained in  one  form  of  sixteen  pages,  just  one-seventh  the  size  oi 
the  Chicago  jM^edical  yournal  a?id  Exa7niner,  as  now  published. 
The  very  modest  introductory  sets  forth  a  fair  ground  for  its 
raisoii  d'etre-. 

*  Ellis  6c  Fergusj  printers  and  publishers,  37  Clark  Street. 
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"We  have  around  us  three  large  States:  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  lUmois — and  two  extensive  territories:  Vv'isconsin  and  Iowa 
— filled  with  medical  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  most 
praiseworthy  enterprise,  and  not  a  single  medical  journal  has 
been  previously  issued  in  all  this  vast  north-western  region/' 
The  number  contains  an  original  contribution  from  Dr.  Brainard, 
on  the  treatment  of  false  anchylosis  by  extension,  illustrated  by  a 
very  creditable  wood-cut;  a  brief  summary  of  progress  in  practical 
medicine;  which  contains  extracts  fromi  the  2d  Vol.  of  Pereira's 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  the  8th  No.  of  B7'aithwait(fs 
Retrospect^  and  the  America?i  Journal  ioi  January,  1844;  ^^^ 
Bibliographical  Notices  of  a  Dissector  by  Eramus  Vv'ilson,  and 
An  Anatomical  Atlas,  by  H,  H.  Smith,  M.D. ;  to  both  of  these 
reviews  Dr.  Brainard's  initials  are  appended.  There  are  but  two 
items    of  general   intelligence,   both    clipped   from   the   Medical 

in  the  "Business  Advertiser  and  General  Directory  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  for  1845-6,"'  under  the  heading  of  "Physicians  and 
Surgeons,'"  are  enrolled  twenty-eight  names.  In  addition  to  three 
of  the  professors  of  the  college  named  above,  who  were  residents 
of  the  City,  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  William  Allen,  H.  H. 
Beardsley,  Levi  D.  Boone,  John  Brinkerhoff,  S.  S.  Cornell,  A.  W. 
Davisson,  Charles  H.  Duck,  Charles  V.  Dyer,  John  W.  Eldridge, 
M.  D.  Knapp,  Philip  Maxwell,  Aaron  Pitney,  D.  S.  Smith,  and 
John  Jay  Stuart. 

In  the  year  1847,  ^^^  ^^^^  general  hospital  in  the  City  v/as 
established,  chiefiy  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Brainard 
and  his  associates,  in  a  large  warehouse  on  the  N.-E.  corner  o; 
Kinzie  and  Wolcott  Streets.  This  was  known  as  "Tippecanoe 
Hall."  It  contained  one  hundred  beds,  which  were  well  filled, 
especially  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  when  ship-fever  pre- 
vailed, chiefly  among  the  immigrants.  Drs.  Brainard,  Blaney, 
and  Herrick  constituted  the  medical  staff. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  quinine,  which  was  then 
worth  nearly  ten  dollars  per  ounce,  the  county  authorities  who 
furnished  the  supplies,  refused  to  ])rovide  it  for  the  use  of  patients. 
and  it  was,  therefore,  found  necessary  to  employ  strychnia  as  a 
substitute,  which  answered  nearly  all  purposes  in  doses  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain. 

*  This  volume  is  in  the  possession  of  President  J.  Adams  Allen,  who  was 
so  lon;j  identified  with  the  fortunes  of  the  JonniaL  For  a  history  of  the 
thorny  reverses,  out  of  which  has  been  plucked  its  flower  of  success,  consult 
Dr.  Allen's  intere-^ting  sketch  in  the  January  No.  for  1874. 
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Dr.  J.  V\'.  Freer  ser\ed  as  an  i?iferne  of  this  institution  for  two 
years,  and  was  therefore  the  first  hospital  interne  in  Chicago.  In 
this  capacity,  he  stood  first  of  a  long  line  of  industrious  and 
learned  successors,  who  have  since  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  attaiunienis  in  almost  every  department  of  medicine. 

The  first  meeting,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  College,  was  held  in  the  office  of  Drs.  David  Rut- 
ter  and  Ralph  N.  Isham,  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1S59.''' 
Drs.  Hosraer  A.  Johnson  and  Edmund  Andrews  were  then  pres- 
ent, together  with  the  gentlemen  first  named.  After  a  temporary 
organization  had  been  effected,  it  was  determined  to  organize  a 
Medical  Faculty,  on  the  basis  of  a  proposition  made  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Lind  University,  and  an  agreement  to  that  effect  was 
signed,  both  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  and 
by  the  physicians  wlx)  were  there  assembled. 

The  first  faculty  of  the  new  medical  school  was  constituted  as 
follows:  David  Rutter,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  H.  A.  Johnson,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology;  E.  Andrews,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery;  R.  N.  Isham, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  the  Operations  of  Sur- 
gery; N.  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine;  W.  H.  Byford,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Woman  and  Children;  J.  H.  Hollistei',  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Plivsiology  and  Histology;  Dr.  ]\Iahla,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry; M.  K.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Cieneral  Pathology  and 
Public  Hygiene;  Titus  DeVille,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Descriptive 
Anatomy;  and  H.  G.  Spafibrd,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  Lind's  Block,  N.-W\ 
cor.  Market  and  Randolph  Streets,  the  class  consisting  of  but 
thirty-three  members,  of  whom  nine  received,  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  ^Medicine.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1863,  arrangements  v/ere  perfected  for  the  erection  of  tlie 
building  on  the  comer  of  State  and  Twenty-Second  Streets,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Chicago  Medical  College  up  to  the  time  01 
its  removal,  in  1870,  to  the  present  elegant  and  commodious 
structure  on  the  corner  of  Prairie  Avenue  and  Twenty-Sixth  St., 
in  close  proximity  to  Mercy  Hospital .  Duruig  the  previous  year, 
this  institution  had'  become  the  Medical  13epartment  of  the 
Northwestern  University. 

*  History  of  the  Chicat,'o  Medical  Collef.ce  — An  Introductory  Lecture 
to  the  College  Session  of  1870-71.  If.  A.  Johnson,  A.M.,  M.D.  Cliicago, 
1870, 
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The  Chicago  Medical  College. 


From  the  commencement  of  the  organization  of  this  College, 
in  1S59,  it  adopted  and  carried  into  practice  the  gra ded-sy sttm.  of 
instruction;  first,  dividing  the  branches  embraced  in  the  curric- 
ulum into  two  series,  and  classifying  the  students  accordingly. 

On  the  25th  day  of  April,  1868,  the  Faculty  arranged  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  College,  so  that  three  consecutive  courses  of  lect- 
ures should  be  given,  with  a  separate  group  of  studies  for  each  of 
the  three  years  of  pupilage.  The  honor  which  is  due  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  College  for  the  inauguration  of  this  scheme  has 
been  persistently  ignored  by  some  of  the  Medical  Schools  in  the 
East.  It  is  certainly  gi'atifying  to  note  that  this  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  reform  in  medical  education  which  is  now  felt  to  be 
imperatively  demanded,  was  first  taken  in  Chicago.  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  record,  and  the  impartial  historian  who  shall  write  the 
histor}'  of  medicine  in  the  United  States,  cannot  fail  to  do  justice 
in  this  particular,  to  the  young  claimant  of  the  West. 

The  medical  board  of  Mercy  Hospital  is  constituted  by  the 
faculty  of  the  adjacent  college.  The  first -named  insdtution  origi- 
nated in  consequence  of  a  charter  obtained  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature, by  Dr.  John  Evans  and  others,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  "Illinois  General  Hospital  of  the  Lakes.''  This  instrument 
named  Dr.  Evans  and  Judges  Dickey  and  Skinner  as  Trustees. 
Nothing,  however,  had  been  accomplished  toward  raising  funds 
or  establishing  the  hospital  until  the  summer  of  1850^  when  Prof 
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Mercy  Hospital. 

X.  S.  Davis  gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  means  for  its  improvement;  notice  hav- 
ing been  previously  given  that  the  proceeds  would  be  devoted  to 
hospital  purposes.  One  hundred  dollars  were  thus  realized;  and 
this  sum  was  subsequently  increased  by  the  donations  of  a  few 
private  individuals.  Twelve  beds  were  at  once  purchased  and 
placed  in  the  old  Lake  House,  a  hotel  on  the  n.-e.  cor.  of  Rush 
and  North  Water  Streets. 

The  hospital  was  then  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  pa- 
tients, nominally  under  the  supervision  of  the  trustees  named 
above,  Professor  Davis  having  charge  of  the  medical,  and  Prof. 
Prainard,  of  the  surgical  patients.  The  beds  were  well  filled 
and  supplied  the  means  for  daily  cHnical  instruction  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1850-51.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  spring  of  1851,  who  enlarged  its  ac- 
commodations, and  subsequently  changed  its  name  to  Mercy 
Hospital.  The  elegant  edifice  which  they  now  possess,  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  five  hundred-  patients;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  from  the  date  of  the  leasing  the  old  apartments 
containing  twelve  beds,  to  the  present — a  term  of  twenty-five 
years — Prof.  N.  S.  Davis  has  continuously  done  service  in  its 
wards,  as  a  physician  and  clinical  teacher. 

The  history  of  the  medical  education  of  women  in  this  City  is, 
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practically,  the  history  of  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Chi" 
cago.  The  latter  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  another,*  one  who, 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
young  and  flourishing  institution  just  named. 

"In  1852,  even  before  the  Chicago  Medical  College  was  or- 
ganized, and  ten  years  prior  to  the  first  course  of  lectures  in  this 
institution,  Emily  Blackwell  attended  one  course  of  lectures  at 
Rush  Medical  College.  She  was  denied  entrance  to  a  second 
course,  and  finally  graduated  at  a  Cleveland  institution.  The 
reasons  for  the  change  I  am  unable  to  state,  and  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  her  in  regard  to  the  subject  has  not  been  answered. 
This  much,  however,  is  known:  The  Illinois  State  Medical  Soci- 
ety, saturated  with  the  then  prevailing  prejudices  against  female 
medical  education,  censured  the  college  for  admitting  women  to 
its  instmction.  How  different  the  spectacle  to-day.  This  soci- 
ety, among  the  most  prominent  and  influential  of  all  State  soci- 
eties, not  only  admits  women  to  its  membership,  but  assigns  her 
position  on  its  most  important  standing  committees.  A  few  years 
later,  two  female  practitioners,  educated  at  the  East,  located  m 
this  City  for  a  short  time,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  students 
received  instruction  or  asked  for  it  in  their  oflices. 

'"At  about  the  same  time,  Dr.  ]Mary  EL  Thonipson  came  to 
practise  among  us,  and  shortly  afterward,  mainly  indebted  to  the 
generous  assistance  of  Dr.  Dyas  and  his  public-spirited  wife, 
established  a  hospital  for  women  and  children.  This  soon  be- 
came the  rendezvous  for  the  women  of  the  West,  who,  being 
denied  access  to  any  regular  college  in  their  region,  found  in  the 
clinical  advantages  of  the  hospital,  their  nearest  approximation 
to  an  institution  for  medical  instruction.  Applications  were  con- 
tinually made  by  women  for  the  advantages  of  an  education  in 
some  regular  medical  school.  Of  the  applicants  some  went  to 
the  East  for  benefits  they  could  not  find  here,  while  many  others, 
discouraged  on  the  threshold  of  the  profession,  abandoned  its 
study.  In  1866,  and  again  in  1868,  women  formally  knocked  at 
the  doors  of  Rush  College.  After  considerable  delay,  and  some 
discussion  on  tlie  inside  of  the  house,  the  knock  was  answered, 
and  the  callers  poHtely  informed  that  for  them  the  college  'was 
not  at  home.'  The  following  year,  they  rang  the  bell  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  College.  Fortunately  for  them,  Dr.  Byford 
came  to  the  door.  He  invited  them  to  walk  in  and  be  seated. 
'J'hey  remained  tlirough  the  session  of  1869.     They  were  four  in 

*  The  Demand  for  a  Womaji's  Medical  College  in  the  West.  By  Chas. 
Warrington  Earle,  .M.D.,  Waukegrm,  lU.,  1879. 
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number.  Others  who  would  have  come  with  them  'had  they 
known  of  the  kmdly  welcome  given,  had  already  gone  to  an 
eastern  college.  But,  although  the  relatioits  of  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  as  students  had  always  been  dignified  and  respectful, 
the  male  members. of  the  class,  at  the  close  of  the  college  year, 
sent  to  the  faculty  a  formal  protest  against  the  admission  of  their 
fair  visitors,  claiming  that  certain  clinical  material  ^vas  not  as 
ready  in  coming  forward,  and  that  certain  facts  and'observations 
of  value  were  omitted  from  the  lectures  in  the  presence  of  a 
mixed  class.  The  experiment  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes 
m  all  the  branches  of  medical  and  surgical  science  being  deemed 
of  doubtful  utility  under  these  circum^stances,  the  protest  was 
sustained,  and  the  ladies  v.ho  had  caused  it  to  be  made  were  left 
without  the  opportunity  to  finish  the  education  so  weh  begun. 
Immediately  a  correspondence  sprang  up  between  Prof  Bytord 
and  Dr.  ]Mary  H.  Thompson,  in  regard  to  the  founding  cf  a  new 
college  for  the  exclusive  education  of  women.  A  faculty,  com- 
posed largely  of  the  physicians  who  had  previously  consented  to 
act  as  consulting  physicians  to  the  hospital  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  organized.  A  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  friendly  to  female  education,  embracing  a  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens,  especially  among  the  cleigy,  were 
selected.  The  first  regular  course  of  ^.ectures  was  delivered  in 
the  building  occupied  by  the  hospital  referred  to,  at  402  North 
State  Street.  The  session  was  in  every  respect  a  greater  success 
than  even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  movement  had  dared 
to  hope.  To  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  a  larger  class 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  rooms  were  fitted  u]) 
at  Nos.  I  and  3  North  Clark  Street,  and  every  arrangement  per- 
fected for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  students.  C)!i  the  3d 
,Gf  October,  187 1,  the  session  opened  with  the  most  flattering 
promises  of  success.  In  less  than  half  a-week,  came  the  great 
Chicago  fire:  the  Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College  and  all  its 
material  possessions,  hke  the  prophet  of  old,  went  up  in  a  chariot 
of  fire.  The  class  was  scattered — the  Hospital,  which  had  pro- 
vided the  means  of  clinical  instruction,  existed  only  in  name. 
Of  the  faculty,  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  number  had  lost 
their  offices,  their  libraries,  their  instruments,  and  their  homes. 
The  patrons  of  all  had  been  scattered  to  the  four-quarters  of  the 
City,  if  not  of  the  globe.  But  they  had  founded  the  school  not 
to  obtain  money,  not  to  gain  a  higher  position  or  more  extensive 
practise  for  themselves,  and  not  to  win  fame,  but  in  the  love  or 
their  profession  and  to  establish  a  principle.  Moreover,  they 
were  citizens  of  that  city  v/hose  undismayed  energy  and  undaunt- 
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ed  courage  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  disasters,  had  fairly  T^on 
and  received  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  while  the  smoke 
still  floated  in  clouds  over  the  City,  and  the  ashes  w^ere  hot  in  the 
cellars,  on  the  loth  day  of  October,  these  men  formally  convened 
and  decided  that  the  enterprise  should  go  on. 

"Notice  of  this  decision  was  given  to  the  scattered  students, 
and  the  lectures  were  resumed  at  No.  341  AVest  Adams  Street, 
but  the  hospital  had  been  re-established  at  598  on  the  same 
Street,  and  thither  the  coiiege  v/as  soon  moved.  This  session 
might  indeed  be  appropriately  called  the  transition  period  of  this 
institution.  Announced  to  commence  at  402  North  State  Street, 
organized  at  Nos.  1^3  North  Clark  St. — marched  wirhout  elab- 
orate preparation  and  with  baggage  burned  to  facilitate  transpor- 
tation to  341  West  Adams  Street — it  was  finished  at  still  another 
place.  But  the  college  had  successfully  survived  each  transplanta- 
tion. Its  life  and  growth  were  assured.  Its  roots  had  struck 
down  deep  until  they  had  reached  a  nourishing  soil. 

"In  the  winter  of  1S72,  in  consideration  of  certain  medical 
and  surgical  services  to  be  rendered  from  year  to  year,  the  Chi- 
cago Relief  and  Aid  Society  donated  to  the  Hospital  for  V\'omcn 
and  Children,  the  sum  of  $25,000.  With  this  money,  the  hospi- 
tal, purchasing  a  large  lot  with  a  building  well  .suited  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  patients,  established  itself  on  the  corner  of 
West  Adams  and  Paulina  Streets.  On  the  rear  of  this  lot,  and 
well  below  the  grade  of  the  street,  was  a  small  barn,  the  use  of 
which  was  kindly  and  gratuitously  granted  to  the  faculty  of  the 
coiiege.  Three  thousand  dollars,  judiciously  expended,  converted 
the  buildinf(  from  an  indifferent  stable  into  a  comfortable  and 
moderately  convenient  \Voman's  Medical  College,  though  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  richness  of  that  soil  would 
fully  account  for  its  present  beautiful  accomplishment.  On  the 
first  floor  v.-e  had  a  good-sized  lecture-room,  a  faculty-room,  a 
library,  and  museum,  (three  rooms  in  one),  while  the  second  floor 
afforded  moderate  accommodation  for  dissections.  Here  five  full 
courses  of  lectures  were  delivered.  AVhile  we  do  not  deny  that 
during  these  seven  years  of  wanderings,  our  accommodations 
have  been  scant,  and  our  means  of  illustration  inadequate,  we 
claim  that  our  classes  have  been  intelligent  and  uniformly  com- 
I^osed  of  good  material,  and  that.x*/  our  graduates,  many  have 
already  become  settled  in  an  honorable  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  others  occupying  positions  of  special  honor  in  the  profession, 
have  won  rejjutations  for  tliemselves,  and  brought  credit  upon 
our  institution  by  their  success  as  teachers  and  authors  in  the 
medical  guild.' 
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The  couimvodious  building  now  occupied  by  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Chicago,  is  erected  on  Lincoln  Street,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ComUy  Hospital.  It  was  erected  at  a. 
cost  of  $15,000,  and  is  a  building  two  and  one-half  stories  high, 
with  basement,  containing  two  lecture-rooms,  each  capable  of 
seating  one  hundred  and  fifty  women;  laboratory,  museum,  dis- 
secting-room, and  microscopical  cabinet.  The  institution  is  one 
which  enjoys,  in  a  high  degree,  the  esteem  and  support  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  North-west. 

•  The  early  history  of  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, vdiich  is  subjoined,  has  been  obtained  principaMy  from  the 
4th  Uiennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities.  It  is 
contributed  in  large  part,  by  one  who  was  early  identified  with 
the  effort  to  secure  its  permanent  establishment,  Prof  E.  L. 
Holmes : — 

"In  May,  1858,  four  medical  gentlemen  met  several  wealthy 
and  benevolent  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  together  organized  a. 
board  of  twelve  trustees,  with  two  consulting  and  two  attending- 
surgeons,  under  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The  general  finan- 
cial depression  of  the  country  and  the  excitement  during  the  ear- 
lier period  of  the  late  war,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building.  Hence  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  conduct  the 
institution  at  first  as  a  dispensary.  Consequently,  a  single  room, 
in  a  small  wooden  building,  at  the  K.-E.  cor.  of  IMichigan  and 
North  Clark  Streets,  was  opened  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor. 
During  the  first  year,  about  115  patients  were  under  treatment. 

*'x'\.t  the  end  of  nearly  four  years,  the  dispensary  was  removed 
to  a  room,  No.  28  North  Clark  Street,  where  it  remained  till  July,. 
1864. 

/'W.  L.  Newberry,  Esq.,  president  of  the  trustees,  then  do- 
nated to  the  Infirmary,  for  ten  years,  the  lease  of  a  lot  of  land 
Nos.  16  and  18  East  Pearson  Street,  upon  which  was  placed  a 
large  two-story  wooden  building,  purchased  for  $2,000,  and  re- 
moved from  a  neighboring  block. 

"I'he  first  patient  requiring  board  in  the  Institution,  apphed 
before  a  single  room  had  been  cleaned  and  furnished.  For  two 
nights  he  slept  on  a  blanket  on  the  floor.  The  rooms  were  fur- 
nished as  the  gradually  increasing  number  of  patients  required. 

"In  a  few  months,  the  number  ot  applicants,  especially  soldiers 
recently  discharged  from  the  army  and  suffering  from  diseases  ot 
the  eye,  became  so  numerous  that  greater  accommodations  were 
rendered  necessary.  A  large  attic  was  finished  and  divided  into 
several  comfortable  rooms. 
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The  building  was  soon  after  raised  and  a  brick  basement 


con^ 


stTucted  under  it.  Support  for  a  limited  number  of  pa.tients  from 
Illinois.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  was  made  possible  by  the  do- 
nation of  $500,  placed  for  this  purpose  in  the  hands  of  the  respec- 
tive Governors  of  these  States.  The  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission, 
the  N.-AV.  Sanitary,  and  Christian  Commissions,  also  granted  large 
sums  for  the  support  of  soldiers  at  the  Infirmary. 

"In  the  fall  of  1S69,  additional  accommodations  became  neces- 
sary, and  were  obtained  by  the  construction  of  a  large  building  in 
the  rear  of  the  lot. 

"The  Infirmary,  during  the  early  period  of  its  existence,  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  churches  of  the  north-side  especially, 
members  of  which  contributed,  year  by  year,  large  quantities  oi 
furniture  and  clothing,  in  addition  to  donations  of  money. 

"In  this  way,  the  Infirmary  was  enabled,  not  only  to  support 
an  increasing  number  of  patients,  but  to  cancel  an  indebtedness 
of  nearly  $6000,  and  also  gradually  accumulate  a  fund  of  $7000. 

"From  the  year  1S67  to  187 1,  the  General  Assembly  appropri- 
ated $5000  a-year,  for  the  support  of  patients  at  the  Infirmary. 

"In  1 87 1,  the  Institution  became  a  public  charity — owned  and 
supported  by  the  State. 

"Soon  after  its  destruction  by  the  fire  of  187 1,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  to  rent  and  partially  furnish  tempo- 
rary quarters. 

"The  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  donated  to  the  Institu- 
tion, $20,000. 

"The  General  Assembly  appropriated,  from  time  to  time,  fiands 
to  enable  the  trustees  to  complete  and  furnish  a  large  brick  struc- 
ture on  the  corner  of  West  Adams  and  Peoria  Streets.  The  land, 
145  by  125  feet,  with  the  building,  including  the  operating-room 
— reception,  and  two  large  treatment-rooms  for  out-patients,  cost 
$79,300. 

"The  building  easily  accommodates  one  hundred  patients,  and 
is  probably  inferior  to  no  similar  Institution  in  the  vrorld.  It  has 
provided  to  the  present  time  treatment  for  more  than  18,000  poor 
patients." 

The  purpose  of  this  sketch,  though  but  imperfectly  fulfilled,  has 
been  accomplished,  so  far  as  to  call  attention  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  early  medica.l  practitioners  of  Chicago. 
Many  of  those  who  immediately  succeeded  them  are  still  living 
in  our  midst,  and  retain  a  recollection  of  events  that  have  tran- 
spired in  their  time,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  record 
in  these  pages.  I  conclude  with  a  brief  outline  of  events  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  County  Hospital,  located  in 
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this  City,  not  only  becaii5e  it  is  at  present  the  largest  of  our  pub- 
He  charities,  but  also  because  the  recent  erection  of  a  new  biriid- 
ing  for  its  accommodation,  seems  to  mark  an  era  in  its  history. 

During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1854-5,  the  city  authorities 
established  a  cholera  hospital  on  the  corner  of  18th  and  Arnold 
Streets — the  precise  location  of  the  building  lately  occupied  as  a 
county  hospital.  The  frame  buildings  then  erected  were  cheaply 
built,  and  intended  simply  to  meet  immediate  necessities.  Dr. 
Brock.  iSIcVickar,  who  was  then  the  City  Physician,  began  at 
once  to  urge  the  Board  of  Heallh  to  erect  a  permanent  city  hos- 
pitah  His  importunity  caused  a  movement  to  take  form,  which 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  city  hospital  building,  v/hich  is  at 
present  used  for  a  county  hospital. 

When  completed,  in  the  summer  of  1856,  the  medical  staff,  as 
organized  by  the  Board  of  Health,  was  constituted  of  two  bodies 
— the  so-called  Allopathic  and  Homoeopathic  Boards  -the  former 
consisting  of  Drs.  Geo.  K.  Amerman,  DeLaskie  Miller,  Jos.  P. 
Ross,  Geo.  Schlcetzer,  Ralph  N.  Isham,  and  Wm,  Wagner.  The 
members  of  the  regular  profession  held  an  indignation  meeting 
soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the  mongrel  character  of  this  organ- 
ization; and  the  newly-appointed  medical  staff  also  held  several 
meetings.  Hon.  Jno.  Wentworth,  then  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  also  endeavored  to  or- 
ganize a  board  of  reputable  practitioners,  but  foiled  in  the  effort. 
•  It  then  became  evident  thai:,  the  cholera  epidemic  having  sub- 
.sided,  and  the  city  being  charged  merely  with  tlie  care  of  those 
affected  with  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  there  were  no 
patients  for  whom  the  city  was  obliged  to  provide!  The  care  of 
the  sick  poor,  both  of  the  city  and  county,  devolved  upon  the 
latter.  Thu:>  the  building  remained  unoccupied  for  a  year  or 
tv/o. 

m  1858,  Drs.  Geo.  K.  Amerman  and  J.  P.  Ross  associated 
themselves,  with  four  other  medical  gentlemen,  and  leased  the 
building  from  the  city  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
therein  a  public  hospital  for  the  sick.  They  also  secured  a  con- 
tract for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  county.  The  medical 
l)oard  was  composed  of  the  gentlemen  already  named  in  the  first 
board,  with  the  addition  of  Drs.  Daniel  Brainard  and  S.  C.  BLake, 
and  the  exception  of  Drs.  Isham  and~\Vagner.  Clinical  instruc- 
tion was  at  once  given  by  these  gentlemen  for  eight  months  in 
the  year,  chietly  to  the  .students  of  Rush  College,  and  continued 
till  the  sununer  of  1863. 

At  that  date  the  hospital  was  taken  by  the  Government  author- 
ities—Chicago liaving  been  made  a  rjiilitary  post  during  the  War 
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of  the  Rebellion,  and  Drs.  Ross  and  Amerman  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  on  contract  service,  under  the  control  of 
the  surgeon  of  the  post,  Dr.  Brock.  McVickar.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  the  institution  was  changed  into  a  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Eye  and  Ear,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Jos. 
S.  Hildreth,  in  whose  care  it  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
It  was  then  named  the  DejNtarr  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 

Drs.  Ross  and  Amerman  at  once  actively  interested  themselves 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  hospital.  On  looking  over  the 
field,  they  became  convinced  not  only  that  the  county  authori- 
ties would  look  with  favor  upon  the  organization  of  a  county 
hospital,  but  also  that,  in  order  to  compass  the  end,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  one  of  them  become  a  politician.  Dr.  x'Ymerman 
accordingly  secured  his  election  as  a  Supervisor,  and,  in  1866,  the 
first  year  of  his  service  as  such,  he  inaugurated  and  organized  the 
Cook  County  Hospital,  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  poor,  and  for 
the  clinical  instruction  of  medical  students.  During  this  same 
year,  Dr.  Amerman  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  official  position, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Ross  was  at  once  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  as  Supervisor  and  Chairman  of  the  Hospital 
Committee.  The  duties  incident  to  this  position  he  continued 
to  discharge  for  the  two  succeeding  years. 

All  this  was  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  permanently 
establishing  and  perpetuating  the  institution.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Ross,  and  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  Dr. 
G.  K.  Amerman,  is  largely  due  the  honor  of  conducting  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  the  plans  for  the  development  of  this  great  munici- 
pal charity. 

The  names  of  other  public  institutions  and  charities  of  Chi- 
cago, in  which  the  profession  of  the  city  is  interested,  together 
with  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  each,  are  here  appended.'' 

•Chicago  Medical  Society,  1836;  Illinois  St.  Andrew's  Society,  1846; 
Chica.L^o  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  1849;  Mercy  Hospital,  1850;  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society,  1850;  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  1849;  Chicago 
Acadf:my  of  Sciences,  1S57:  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  1859;  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  1S59;  Illinois  Charitable  Plye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  185S; 
Chica-o  Colle.L^e  of  J'harmacy,  1S59;  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  1S57; 
Nur-ery  and  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  i860;  St.  George's  Benevolent  Society, 
1S60;  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  1863;  Old  People's  Home,  1S65;  Erring  Woman's 
Refuge,  1865;  Chicago  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  1865;  Alexian 
lirothers'  Ho>pital,  i860;  Central  Dispensary,  1867;  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
1S69;  Washingtonian  Home,  1867;  Uhlich  Evangelical  Lutheran  Associa- 
tion, 1869;  State  Microscopical  Society,  1869;  Woman's  Hospital  Medical 
College,  1S70;  Woman's  Hospital  Stale  of  Illinois,  1871  ;  Cook  County 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  1872;  Foundlings'  Home,  1871;  Chicago  So- 
ciety of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1872;  Chicago  Medico- Historical  Society, 
1874;  Chicago  Medical  Press  Association,  1874;  Orphan  Girl's  Home,  1S74. 
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The  medical  profession  of  Chicago  entered  upon  the  centennial 
year  of  national  existence,  with  the  names  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty- six  physicians  and  surgeons  enrolled  upon  its  register.* 
Many  of  these  are  both  honorable  and  honored.  Of  the  record 
made  in  the  past  they  need  not  be  ashamed;  in  much  that  has 
been  accomplished  they  feel  a  just  pride. 

At  the  same  time,  the  experiences  of  the  last  forty  years  have 
taught  them  the  sources  of  their  weakness  and  therefore  of  their 
■danger.  If  they  have  learned  anything  it  is  this,  that  to  be  con- 
scious of  deticiency  and  danger  is  to  acquire  the  alphabet  of 
knowledge,  that  to  render  any  body  of  men  a  living  power  in  a 
-community,  ic  is  needful  that  each  individual  member  of  it  should 
exert  a  wise,  wholesome,  and  v:eighty  influence  in  the  circle 
where  he  moves.  They  look,  therefore,  rather  to  their  inherent 
capabilities  than  to  any  legislative  or  other  source,  for  growth  ia 
reputation  and  authority.  Already  a  tendency  has  been  devel- 
oped, for  the  crystallization  of  this  power  and  audiority,  about 
•certian  defined  centres. 

The  recent  organization  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health, 
with  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Medical  Practise  Act, 
is  the  result  of  action  first  taken  by  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society.  AVhatever  good  it  may  have  accompHshed  in  the  past, 
and  that  which  it  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  future,  under  a  judi- 
ciously-framed law,  can  be  hopefully  claimed  as  an  indication  of 
the  aim  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  State  and  City. 

That  this  process  is  destined  to  continue,  until  the  standards 
of  the  Profession  are  elevated,  its  code  admired  and  respected, 
and  its  accidental  excrescences  removed,  no  one  can  doubt. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  it  become  as  fair  and  forcible  in  the 
view  of  the  public  as  in  the  vision  of  its  most  ardent  representa- 
tives. 

*  The  last  register  issued  (for  1879-80)  contains  399  names. 
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GRADUATES 


OF 


RUSH   MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

SINCE    ITS    ORGANIZATION. 


William  EuLterfield, 


Alfred  E.  Ames, 
^Villiam  Fosdick, 
Edwin  R.  Eong, 
Ira  E.  Oatmau, 


SESSION  1843-^. 

Thomas  P.  Whipple, 
John  McLean, 

1844-5. 

Josiah  B.  Herrick, 
Almon  W.  Kin^q;, 
Samuel  W.  Ritchey, 
Nehemiah  Sherman, 


Honorary  Degree. 


Stephen  Monroe,  Jn 
Isaac  Vv  atts  Garvin, 
Arnold  11,  Neadham. 


Elwood  Andrew, 
J.  Herman  Eird, 
Daniel  K.  Hays, 
James  M.  Higby, 


1845-6. 

Nevrton  P.  Holden, 
Alexander  B.  Malcolm, 
Cicero  Robbe, 


Halsey  Rosenkraiis, 
Robert  Scott, 
William  \V.  Welch. 


W,  G,  Montgomery,  M.D.,  Honorary. 


H.  I.  E.  Ealch, 
S.  A.  Burrv, 
I.  R.  Bradu-ay, 
Joseph  lilount, 
M.  B.  Elgin, 
A.  V.  Gilbert, 
E.  A.  Gilbert, 


1846-7. 

Fred.  E,  Hagemana, 
H.  P.  Hemes, 

Ei'hraim  Ingals, 
Philip  Kinvin, 
Leonard  L.  Lake, 
Lafayette  W.  Lovell, 


Wesley  Pierce, 
Isaac  Sn}der, 
James  F.  Saunders, 
J.  C.  Leary, 
David  J.  Peck, 
J.  E.  McC'irr. 


Samuel  Grimes,  M.  D. ,  Honorary. 


Daniel  ^^.  Camerc'r, 
V/.  Chauiljerlain, 
J.  A.  Clark, 
A.  B.  Crawford, 
Milton  D.  Darnell, 
Uri  P.  Golliday, 
ii.  S.  Ifawlev, 
P  C.  II.  ilobbs, 
F.  G.  Hough, 
O.J.  ilucy, 


1847-8. 

Ambrose  Jones, 
C.  W.  Knott, 
J.  C.  Lovejoy, 
Sample  Loftin, 
V/i!liam  Matthew?,  - 
Thomas  C.  Moor, 
I.  H.  McXutt, 
John  Newton, 
Joim  Nutt, 
O.  C.  Otis, 


I.  G.  Osbom, 

J.  Pearson, 

A,  Reynolds, 

W^  W,  Sedge  wick, 

Warren  M.  Sweetland, 

R.  R.  Stone, 

James  P.  Tucker, 

C.  C.  W^arner, 

L.  W.  Warren, 

Charles  Ware. 


E.  S.  Kiinbei 


Honorary. 
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Alfred  W.  Armstrong, 
Wiilian  W.  Cunnerijj 
Asa  Clark, 
Harvey  Cutler, 
Joseph  W.  Freer, 
Charles  C.  Garrett, 


1848-^9. 

Israel  G.  Harlan, 
George  M,  Huggi^ns, 
Calvin  E.  Lake, 
Robert  Pennel  Lamb, 
Orrin  T.  Maxson, 
Peter  B.  McKav, 
Dr.  Thomas  Hall,    Dr.  James  H. 


Joseph  L.  Anderson, 
Clay  BfOV\ii, 
Thomas  D.  Brov,  n, 
Cyras  G.  Blood, 
Henry  F.  Brown, 
Willard  F.  Coleman, 
Kimball  Favor, 
Edward  J.  French, 
John  Gregory, 
Isaiah  B.  Hamilton, 
S.  Rush  Haven, 
George  Higgins, 
Ox-son  C.  Hoyt, 
Alexander  Hull, 
Franklin  B.  Ives, 

James  S.  Whitraire, 


1849^50. 

?>I,  Tevis  Klepper, 
Thomas  G.  Klepper, 
Charles  J.  Macon, 
Alonzo  L.  McAnhur, 
Manly  Miles,  Jr. 
Risdon  C.  Moore, 
William  C.  Oatman, 
Silas  S.  Parkhursl, 
William  J.  Laugh, 
John  M.  I'hipps, 
William  W.  Perry, 
Giles  P.  Ransom, 
David  Rogers, 
Josiah  Iv.  Snelling, 


M.D., 


ad  eundc7)i. 

1850-1. 


Edwin  G.  Meek, 
Gideon  C.  Paramore, 
Jam.es  C.  Patterson, 
Charles  H.  Richings, 
Johti  H.  Warren, 
Jeronie  F.  Weeks. 
Budd,  Honorary. 

John  W.  Spalding, 
Benjamin  G,  Stephens, 
Benjamin  F.  Stephenson, 
Edwin  Stewart, 
Isaac  E.  Thavcn 
John  M.  Todd,  ' 
Henry  D.  C.  Tiittle, 
Harmon  Wasson, 
James  P.  Walker, 
George  S.  Wheeler, 
Zachariah  H.  Whitrnire, 
Thomas  Wdkins, 
"Wm.  W.  R.  Woodbury, 
James  R.  Zearing. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  Honorary. 


Gordon  Chittock, 
S.  L.  Craig, 

F.  W.  Cooiidge, 
J.  II.  Constant, 

G.  S.  Crawford, 
William  M.  Crowder 
O.  Yd.  Coleman, 
H.  C.  Donaldson, 
C.  J.  Hull, 
J.  C.  Ilm-ey, 


J.  P.  Porter, 
L.  C.  Pomeroy, 

B.  O.  Reynolds, 
William  W.  Sweeney, 
E.  T.  Spottswood, 
S.  T.  Trowbridge, 
A.  M.  Thorn, 

C.  Van  Doren, 
Edwin  Wright, 
John  Walker, 


A.  M.  Johnson, 
V.  P.  Kennedy, 
T.  S.  Loomis, 
H.  E.  Luther, 
L,  D.  Latimer, 
R.  Morris, 
J.  H.  Murphy, 
"L.  a.  Mease, 
S.  R.  Mason, 
G.  C.  Merrick, 
James  S.  Russell,  Isl.T).,  ad eundeoi. 
Dr.  James  G.  M.  Meehan,  Dr.  Thompson  Mead,  Honorary. 

1851-2. 

John  Garrison, 
Walter  R.  Godfrey, 
Stephen  C.  Gillett, 
W  iiliani  C.  Hunt, 
Vincent  L.  Huribut, 
Marsena  M.  Hooten, 
WillianrM.  Hobbie, 
Orvis  S.  Johnson, 
Hosrner  A.  John.^on, 
Hiram  C.  Jones, 
Abram  H.  Kuapp, 
Ibaiah  P.  Lynn, 


Henry  D.  Adams, 
George  W.  Albin, 
Franklin  Blades, 
Benjamin  T.  Buckley, 
George  A.  Bodenstab, 
G.  Judson  Bentley, 
William  D.  Craig, 
F.  Marion  Grouse, 
Alexander  P>.  Chad  wick, 
Theodore  G.  Cole, 
Janves  A.  Collins, 
Alexander  De  Armond, 
Williara  H.  Davis, 


Ezra  M.  Light, 
Hugh  Marshall, 
Lev/is  D.  Martin, 
M.  G.  Parker, 
J.  Harrison  Beeder, 
Dudley  Rogers, 
A.  F.  'St.  Sure  Lindsfelt, 
Leander  D.  Tompkins, 
Ezra  Van  Fossen, 
Edwin  R.  Willard, 
John  D.  Woodworth, 
Jeremiah  Youmans. 
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Robert  F.  Bennett, 
J.  A.  Breneman, 
D.  Alphonso  Colton, 
P.  G.  Corkins, 
William  Curliss, 

0.  D.  Chapman, 

1.  P.  Cunningham. 
Elijah  H.  Drake, 
Hosea  Davis, 

A.  D.  Dwight, 
Robert  W.  Earle, 
James  Gregory, 

Wm.  ^L  Avery, 
Albert  Boomer, 
Washington  Brenton, 
John  W.  Collyer, 
Charles  C.  Cornett, 
Charles  W.  Davis, 
Isaac  X.  Davis, 
Joseph  ^L  Edward?, 
Joseph  N.  B.  Elliott, 
Hezekiah  Fisk, 
Melancthon  W.  Fi^.h, 
Thomas  D,  Fitch, 
William  A.  Hillis, 

George  A.  B>Tns, 
Jesse  Barber, 
Lewis  C.  Bicknell, 
Horace  C,  Clapp, 
Michael  R.  Chadwick, 
Tiiaddeus  M.  Cnimbie 
Berry  W.  Cooper, 
Hiram  L.  Coon, 
Solomon  S.  Clark, 
Jason  Is".  Conley, 
Mordecai  Davis, 
Darwin  DuBois, 
James  Evans, 
James  Ford, 

Meridith  C.  Archer, 
J.  Milton  Barlow, 
Daniel  Bowers, 
Almond  C.  Buffam, 
Edward  \V.  Boo  the, 
David  W.  Carley, 
Tohri  W,  F.  Ciawges, 
A.  Ji.  Carey, 
A.  Jackson  Grain, 
Jaracs  L.  Grain, 
Francis  M.  Constant 
John  E,  Deming, 


1852-3. 

M.  F.  Gerard, 
Robert  F.  Henry, 
S.  B.  Harriman, 
Oliver  S.  Jenks, 
J.  A.  James, 
\Varren  Millar, 
vSolon  Marks, 
James  B.  I^Ioil'ett, 
Henry  Parker, 
John  Phillips, 
James  M.  Proctor, 

1853-4. 

Roscoe  L.  Hale, 
John  F.  Hamilton, 
Richard  S.  flallock, 
Edward  Hopkins, 
Anderson  W.  King, 
John  W.  L)Tich, 
William  Manson, 
Plarvey  C.  M  orey, 
Henry  W.  Mann, 
T.  B.  Morrison, 
R.  M.  Mc Arthur, 
John  T.  Mayheld, 

1854-5. 

Charles  Gorham, 
George  T.  Goldsbury, 
James  F.  Grove, 
Vernon  Gould, 
Christopher  Goodbrake, 
Thomas  R.  Hanna, 
Freeborn  F.  Hoyt, 
Alonzo  L.  Hutchinson, 
Elisha  G.  Horton, 
William  H.  Heller, 
Charles  W.  Jenks, 
Leroy  H.  Kennedy, 
John  McTIugh, 
[ohn  F.  McCarthy, 

1855-6. 

Hamilton  C.  Daniels, 
Rosv/ell  I'aton, 
John  J.  P^verhard, 
Edwin  (Jaylord, 

James  P.  Graham,  . 

William  F.  Green, 
James  W.  Green, 
William  \.  <k)rdon, 
Samuel  Grifnth, 
Robert  Hitt, 
Georre  W.  Kittell, 
IE  W.  Kreider, 


H.  W.  Ross, 
John  F.  Starr, 
Henry  S.  Steele, 
Josiah  Stanley, 
Hiram  Smith, 
J.  B.  Wheaton, 
S.  PL  Whittlesv, 
R.  Q.  Wilson,  ' 
Daniel  Whitinger, 
Arther  Young, 
William  M.  Young. 


John  N.  Niglas, 
Myron  W.  Robbins 
Simeon  P.  Root,    '.' 
Reuben  Sears, 
William  B.  Swisher, 
George  W.  Slack, 
Thomas  P.  Seller, 
Charles  D.  Watson, 
William  Wal;son, 
Enos.  P.  Wood, 
David  Whitmire, 
Stephen  P,  Yoemans 

James  C.  McMurtry, 
Ross  W.  Pierce, 
Isaac  Rice, 
Hugh  Russell, 
Homer  C.  Rawson, 
Allen  A,  Rawson, 
James  M.  Suddath, 
John  W.  Trabue, 
'Henry  Van  Meter, 
William  Van  Nays, 
Hiram  J.  Van  Winkle 
Martin  Wiley, 
Eiias  Wenger. 


David  T.  Kvner, 
L.  L.  Leeds, 
B.  S.  Levv'is, 
D.  LaCount, 

A.  A.  Lodge, 
D.  M.  Marshall, 
T.  C,  McGee, 
Z.  H.  Madden, 

B.  G.  Neal,      .. 
W.  H.  Phillips, 
J.  R.  Robson, 
Bailey  Rogers, 
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F.  Ronalds, 
Lee  Smith, 

J.  Henderson,  M. 

A.  W.  Adair, 
J.  S.  Bowen, 
M.  PI.  Bonnell, 
D.  C.  Bennett, 
J.  F.  Cravens, 
L.  D.  Dunn, 
T.  B.  Dever, 
T.  D.  Fisher, 
T.  A.  Graham, 
La*"ayette  H.  Gray, 
Samuel  Hii?inbothem, 
W.  M.  Hall, 
C.  Hill, 

Charles  Hamill, 
J.  W.  York,  M.D.,  ad 


L.  B.  Brovrn, 
I>,  Brookhart, 
R.  C.  Black, 
Freeman  Clark, 
P.  Corcoran, 
S.  B.  Davis 
Benjamin  Durham, 
J.  B.  Earl, 
C.  N.  Ellinjwood, 
W.  B.  Ilarl, 
Allen  Ileavenridge, 
J.  N.  Green, 


Joseph  ^Villiamson, 
Horace  Wardner, 
D,,  ad  eiitidem.  Dr.  M. 

1856-7. 

E.  F.  Hub t. aid, 
A.  M.  D.  Hughes, 

A.  L.  Kimber, 
J.  C.  Lowrie, 
J.  J.  Euke, 

J.  T.  Miller, 
J.  F.  Marsh, 
E.  McAfertv, 
J.  M.  Cleary, 
J.  B.  Paul, 
Edwin  Powell, 
J.  I.  Philhps, 
N.  O.  Pearson, 
T.  J.  Shreves, 
eundem.         Dr.  \Vm.  Long 

1857-8. 

T.  C.  Jennings, 

B.  F.  Keith. 
Charles  J.  Keegan, 
"Willis  May, 

W.  L.  Mav, 
A.  J.  Miller, 
D.  B.  Montgomery, 
John  O'Conner, 
O.  B.  Ormshy, 
J,  T.  Pearman, 
J.  L.  Patten, 
J.  S.  Pashley, 


R.  Winton. 

M.  Latta,  Honcra7'y. 

L.  xi.  Smith, 

D.  H.  Spickier,  ' 
J.  H.  Tyler, 

J.  P.  Terrell, 
S.  I^.  Urrnston, 
W.  F.  Vermillion, 
B.  Wilson, 
B.  F.  White, 
P.  J.  Wardne'V 
G.  W.  W^ilkinson, 

E.  A.  Wilcox, 
B.  W^oodward, 

F.  W.  White. 

,  Dr.  PI.  Noble,  Honorary. 


B.  F.  Ross, 

W.  H.  Rockxvell, 
J.  Slack, 
William  Somers, 

C.  V.  Snow, 

L.  D.  Smedley, 
Benjamin  F.  Swofford, 
Owen  W^right, 
J.  D.  Webster,     ■ 
J.  B.  Wilson, 
Thomas  Winston, 
Eli  York. 


J    D.  Gray,  Solomon  Davis,  M.D.,  Waldo  W\  Lake,  M.D.,  Honorary, 


L.  Grant  Armstrong, 
E.  \\.  Ayres, 
Benjamin  W.  Bristo^ 
A.  M.  Blackman, 
John  A,  Cook, 
George  W.  Corey, 
J.  R.  Conklin, 
N.  M.  Douthitt, 
E.  C.  Dickinson, 
John  H.  Farrell, 
Richard  Hull, 


Orson  B.  Adams, 
John  J.  M.  Angear, 
John  T.  Billingion, 
Frederic  Barlcls, 


1858-9. 

William  C.  Ilopwood, 
Blixton  Harris, 
William  L.  Krelder, 
J,  W.  W.  Lawrence, 
W^  H.  Lyford, 
Lafayette  Lake, 
R.  McGee, 
F.  Mason, 
Samuel  McNair, 
J.  R.  Pearce, 


Peters, 
F.  Roler, 
Steele, 
Slingsley, 
Taylor, 
Myron  Underwood, 
E.  L.  W^ellin-, 
R.  F.  Williams, 
J.  H.  Wiley, 
[.  F.  Williams. 


W.  E. 
E.  O. 
E.  A. 
P.  R. 
A.  B. 


Drake  Harp-er,  M.D.,  ad  eundum.     S.  Mitchell,  Honorary 


1859-60. 

John  B.  Baker, 
Edward  L.  H.  Barry, 
Hivam  Carnahan, 
Henry  Durham, 


B.  L  Dunn, 
John  Dancer, 
JUifus  M.  Elliott, 
John  E.  Ennis, 
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John  B.  Felker, 
A.  M.  GolIid3y, 
Tethro  N.  Hatch, 
Daniel  Kirkpatrick, 
Thomas  I.  Fritz, 
Leigh  R.  Holmead, 
Milton  N.  Isaac, 
AYiliiam  Irwin, 


Wilford  Bates, 
Charles  Bunce, 
Allen  S.  Brandt, 
Wm.  C.  Brown, 
Sidney  S.  Buck, 
Benjamin  H.  Bradshaw, 
Henry  S.  Blood, 
Elijah  A.  Clark, 
Daniel  M.  Cool, 
Thomas  J.  Dunn, 
Edward  C.  De  Forest, 
Morton  M.  Eaton, 
George  Egbert,       j^^    r. 


Albert  A.  Ames, 
Charles  E.  Allen, 
Stephen  G.  Armstrong, 
George  W.  I5eggs, 
Aurelius  T.  Barilett, 
Leonard  L.  Bennett, 
Jarne?  Brown, 
f^lijah  W.  Boylcs, 
VVi'liiam  L.  Ciithbert, 
J.  Grifiin  Conlev, 
\Viiliam  D.  Carter, 
Samuel  M.  Dunn, 


Gordon  Andrews, 
Charles  F.  Barnett, 
Ela  L.  Bliss, 
E.  Bishop, 
Freden.k  W.  Byers, 
James  Cunnmgham, 
Philo  \V.  Chase, 
John  W.  Dean, 
William  B.  Dunkle, 
Charles  F.  Dillv, 
Charles  F.  Elder, 
Francis  A.  Emmons, 
Urian  B.  Ferris, 
Stephen  N.  Fish, 
William  M.  Gregory, 


Kiram  C.  Luce, 
John  McDamron, 
Percy  McxVipin, 
Phillip  Matthei, 
Wm.  F.  OsVwrn,, 
George  W.  Richards, 
Edward  Thomas, 
James  Thompson, 
Dr,  Calvin  W!  '.-eler.  Honorary. 

1830-1. 

Wm.  B.  Graham, 
Henry  T.  Herrick, 
Zcnas  P,  Hanson, 
Clinton  D.  Henton, 
Ezekiel  Keiih, 
John  T    K  cables, 
Enoch  W.  Keegnn, 
Abner  D,  Kimball, 
Robert  M.  Lackey, 
Z.  James  McMaster, 
James  H.  islayfield, 
Henry  EI.  Maynard, 

obert  C.  iL-.mill,  Dr.  Theodore  Hoffman,  Honorary. 


Vincent  S.  Thom.pson, 
T.  S.  Underwood, 
Wm.  V.  Wiles, 
Samuel  N.  Sheldon, 
C.  M.  Smith, 
Robert  B.  Ray, 
James  F,  Spain. 


Richard  E.  McVey, 

Jolm  Murphy, 
Samuel  C.  Owen, 
Alien  M.  Pierce, 
Henry  V.  Passage, 
Madison  Recce, 
E.  Fred.  Russell, 
Theodore  W.  Stull, 
Edward  P.  Talbott, 
Chailes  B.  Tompkins, 
Israel  B.  Washburn, 
O.  G.  Walker. 


1881^2. 

Thomas  G.  Diake, 
James  B.  Farrington, 
A.  Z.  Tiug'^iri^^ 
Jacob  H.  ii  ouser, 
Riley  B.  Hayden, 
Jacob  M.  Hagey, 
Clark  E.  I.oomis, 
I.  Meek  Fanning, 
Georgi'J.  Monroe, 
William  Meacher, 
William  McKni<:ht, 
Fordyce  R.  xMlflard, 
C.  J.  Taggart,  M.D.,  Honorary. 


William  Rush  Patton. 
Holland  W.  Richardson, 
William  R.  Ru^m-U, 
Charles  M.  Richmond, 
Robert  E.  Stevenson, 
Sanmel  B.  Ten  Broeck, 
I.  Allen  Torrey, 
Alfred  K.  Whipple, 
D.  Bishop  Wren, 
John  A.  Ward, 
Egbert  Ii.  Winstou 


1S62-3. 

Harrison  H.  Guthrie, 
Myron  Hopkins, 
PryerJ.  Herman, 
George  F.  Heidem.an. 
Samuel  G.  Irwin, 
Daniel  C.  Jones, 
Hiram  M.  Keyser, 
Charles  B.  Kendall, 
James  Kelly, 
Edward  E.  Lynn, 
Charles  F.  Little, 
G.  Allen  Lam.b, 
James  Muncey, 
GeorL'c  C.  Mcl'arland, 
Frank  C,  Mchler, 


James  H.  McNeil, 
Thomas  H.  Montgomery, 
John  McLean, 
.Sauiuel  L.  Marston, 
L.  I'ltt  v.  McCoy. 
Fdmer  Nichols, 
J.  Copp  Noyes, 
Cornelius  O'Brien, 
Jacob  W.  Ogle, 
Wesley  Phillips, 
Byron  G.  Pierce, 
William  C.  Piatt, 
John  M.  Rankin, 
James  I.  Ransom, 
Lenjuel  H.  Rogers, 
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Fernando  C.  Robinson, 
Lewis  1 1.  Skaggs^ 
John  W.  Saucerman, 
Abrara  L.  Small, 
W.  H.  Smith, 

Frank  B.  Adkins, 
Harrison  Akely, 
Orlenzer  Allen, 
Samuel  J.  A  very, 
Charles  M.  Babcock, 
Lyman  F.  Babcock, 
A.  J.  Bacon, 
S.  K.  Barclay, 
G.  Frank  Beasley, 
George  R.  Btbb, 
William  T.  Bradbury, 
Charles  A.  Bucher, 
Spencer  Byrn, 
Frank  D.  Cass, 
F.  Marion  Cassell, 
Ellston  Chamberlin, 
James  E.  Coakley, 
Ephraim  Dayton, 
James  W.  Dora, 
T.  B.  Dora, 
Franklin  Eels, 
J.  AVesley  Egbert, 
F.  Edwin  English, 
J.  B.  Fares, 
Horace  Gaylord, 
E.  T.  Glasener, 
J.  A.  Gold?bury, 

Chas.  White,  M. 

W.  R.  Adier, 

J.  Madison  C.  Adams, 

Henry  Alk-n, 

R.  M.  Alien, 

W.  C.  Baird, 

Braxton  Baker, 

Zopber  Bail, 

John  Becker, 

Newton  T'.aker, 

C.  R.  Elackail, 
E.  J.  P>ond, 

D.  W.  Bosley, 
Vi .  E.  Bowman, 
James  G.  Boardnian. 
J.  W.  I'roun, 

W.  If.  Bright, 
J.  G.  Bbnchard, 
C.  If.  Brank, 
C.  f[.  Cariisle, 

E.  P.  Catlin, 

W.  E.  Chamberlin, 
H.  F.  Che^brougii, 


H.  W,  Sigworth, 
William  Scott, 
William  H,  Tompkins, 
Pembroke  R.  Thombs, 

1863-4. 

Lewis  IT.  Goodwin, 
J.  J.  Gulick, 
J.  Milton  Hiatt, 
Robert  L.  Hill, 
H.  C.  Hollingsworth, 
Frank  A.  Jordan, 
Erwin  L.  Jones, 
Augustus  P.  C.  JoneSj 
I.  C,  Johnson, 
George  N.  Jennings, 
John  J.  Kelly, 
Leslie  E,  Keeiy, 
Robert  S.  Kelso, 
John  R.  Kerrell, 
A.  H.  Kinnear, 
L.  J.  M.  Kords, 
Bartlett  Larimer, 
Gilbert  D.  Lester, 
Timothy  T.  Linn, 
Lorenzo  D.  Lowell, 
I.  P^llis  Lyons, 
S.  B.  McGkiaiphy, 
Peter  S.  McDonald, 
Samuel  Mendenhall, 
Lfenry  A.  Mix, 
Martin  E.  Munger, 
James  A.  Monroe, 
D.,  Frederick  S.  C.  Gray 

1864-5. 

Frederick  Cole, 
Samuel  Cole,  Jr. 
H.  N.  Clark, 
J.  L.  Corigdon, 
J.  Cooper, 
John  Cotton, 
Clinton  Gushing, 
M.  Morton  Dowler,  Jr. 
A.  J.  Darrah, 
S.  A.  Da\idson, 
S.  \V.  Dodd, 
A.  C.  Douglass, 
A.  S;-E)i!e, 
Andrew  J.  Eidson, 
Sanmel  S.  I'.lder, 
.Smith.  T.  Ferguson, 
S.  A.  Fcrrin, 
Henry  A.  J'olger, 
O.  D.  Fonl, 
J.  H.  Foster, 
Samuel  CJalloway, 
H.  T.  Godfrey, 


John  LI.  Williams, 
William  T.  Wilson, 
James  A.  Williams, 
John'  Zahn, 


Jabez  H.  Moses, 
Alexander  P.  NeIson„ 
Eugene  L.  Nelson, 
J.  N.  O'Brien, 
Roswcll  R.  Palmer, 
G.  Hial  Peebles, 
Edward  H.  Price, 
Charles  M.  Richardson, 
Phillip  Shaffer, 
George  W.  Schu chard, 
William  A.  Sn-.ith, 
J.  M.  Still, 
|.  Dwight  Stillman, 
John  M.  Swift, 
John  W.  Thayer, 
Joel  T.  Tevis, 
Marvin  Waterhonse, 
John  M.  West, 
William  F.  Welsh, 
J.  A.  Williams, 
James  M.  Watkins, 
G.  D.  Winch, 
Samuel  Wilson, 
Charies  A.  White, 
Oriando  S.  Wood, 
Titus  P.  Yerkes. 

ston,  M,D.,  ad  eundan. 

R.  Romanta  Gaskill,. 
T.  Ihomas  11  ale. 
J.  M.  Harrah, 
Thomas  C.  Hance, 
A.  P.  Her  no  on, 
Wm.  H.  Hess, 
Smith  H,  ticss, 
J.  V/.  PlerdiTian, 
Francis  M.  Ilictr, 
H.  Edward  Horton,. 
George  W.  James, 
INIerritt  S.  J.5nes, 
David  R.  Johnson, 
Charles  Kerr, 
G.  F.  Keiper, 
W.  J.  Kelsev, 
John  L.  Kite, 
Charies  F-.  Keustcr, 
C.  E.  Ljimon, 
J.  H.  Leal, 
Jo^iah  Lee, 
C  J.  Lewis, 
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A.  W.  Lueck, 
Carl  J.  Lucas, 
W.  B.  Lyons, 
Isaac  L.  Mahan, 
T.  G.  Meachem,  Jr. 
h.  B.  Morrow, 
William  A.  Morse, 
G.  D.  Maxson, 
William  M.  Newell, 
X.  \V.  Nesmeth, 
Joseph  Ouo, 
William  P.  Pentield, 
John  W.  Powell, 

Martin  Baker, 

D 


Joseph  L.  Prentiss, 
G.  W.  Priest, 
Charles  H.  Quinlan, 
Lafayettee  Redmon, 
A.  J.  Rodman, 
C.  B.  Reed, 
Flavel  Shurtlcff, 
J.  L,  Shepherd. 
Emery  Shennan,  Jr. 
Asbury  E.  Smith, 
W.  H.  H.  Smith, 
M.  S.  Stahl, 
G.  A.  Stevenson, 
M.D.,  W.  H.  Dubler, 
W.  C.  Denny,  M.D.,  X.  Wright, 

1865-6. 

W.  B.  Graham, 
John  X".  Grover, 
C.  Judson  Gill, 
Tames  E.  Go  wen, 
\V.  S.  Goodell, 
John  W.  Grcesbeck,  J 
Julius  C.  Holmes, 
Wm.  J.  Harris, 
Wm.  Plarper, 
Wm.  S.  Ilerrick, 


D.  Hedrick  Stratton, 
G.  C.  Sm\the, 
J.  L.  Trousdale, 
John  W.  Trueworthy, 
Henry  Van  Buren, 
G.  \V.  Van  Zant, 
Theodore  Wild, 
Joseph  H.  Wilson, 
Horatio  B.  Withers, 
George  Worsely, 
O.  P.  B.  AVright, 
Charles  Young. 


M.D., 
M.D., 


ad  eiindem. 


Carter  B.  Higgi 


Ethan  P.  Allen, 

T.  E.  Annis, 

S.  B.  AvTes, 

C.  Isham  Allen, 

Wm.  J.  Asdale, 

Luther  Brown,  Jr. 

George  W.  BroAvn, 

T.  Xewton  Booe, 

Edward  E.  Berry, 

George  A.  Clarke, 

Samuel  C.  Cravens, 

J.  X.  Crawford,  Abijah  F.  Henry, 

James  Cozad,  J.  M.  Playward, 

John  Vv'.  Craig,  Fred.  W.  Hofnnan, 

"Richard  Carscadden,  E.  Howard  Ir.vin, 

Robert  PI.  Crowder,  Wm.  H.  H.  King, 

James  A.  Comstock,  George  W.  Langiitt, 

George  M.  Chaniberlin,  G.  F,  Lyons, 

Wm.  J.  Carter,  Truman  ¥.  Loop, 

James  C.  Davis,  Peter  T.  Lange, 

Franklin  M.  Denny,  Jacob  W,  Magelssen, 

F,  A.  Dietrich,  James  J.  Morgan, 

Jos,  B.  Eversole,  Jarnes  M.  McMasters, 

Jerome  B.  Egbert,  A.  Wilber  Meachem, 

John  A.  Edmiston,  John  G.  Munsell, 

Henry  R.  Fowler,  "W.  W.  Murray, 

J.  C.  Fitch,  S.  C.  Maxwell, 

Chester  S.  Ford,  Wm.  D.  Morehouse, 

John  Guerin,  E.  A.  Morse, 

W.  L.  Goodell,  John  R.  McDowell, 

Albert  H.  Hov,  5l.D.,  J.  J.  Brown,  M 

W.  Louis  Rab'c,  M.D.,  V/.  Y.  Leonard 

Gerhard  Christian  Paoli,  M:D 

1866-7. 


Horace  X'ichols, 
S.  F,  Paddock, 
N.  T.  Quales, 
Rolla  T.  Richards, 
James  J.  Reed, 
r.       Charles  E.  Rice, 
Wm.  D.  Rutledge, 

E.  Maiden  Smith, 
M.  P.  Sigvvorth, 
Wm.  D.  Scott, 
D.  Q.  Scheppers, 
M.  F.  Smith, 
Abram  A.  Sulcer, 
James  E.  Sutton, 
Charles  E.  Steadman, 
Charles  True, 
X'orman  Teal, 
J.  M.  Taggart, 
Henry  Tomboeken, 
S.  S,  Troy, 

F.  J.  Van  Vorhis, 
John  T.  Wilson, 
Robert  L.  Walston, 
Charles  J.  Winzenried.. 
L.  O.  P.  Wolfe, 
Francis  W.  Watson, 
George  A.  Wilson, 
R.  B.  V7ctmore, 
M.  V.  B.  Witherspoon, 
A.  J.  V/illing. 

^,  -J-.      >  ad  eundem. 

.,  Honorary. 


Curtis  B.  Ames, 
Upton  A.  Ager, 
William  H.  Buckmaste 
Benjamin  F.  B.»"own, 
Charles  C.  Brown, 
Horatio  X.  Bradshaw, 


Robert  J.  Brackcnridge, 
Gideon  V.  Bachclle, 
Otto  Basco, 
Wesley  Clarke, 
Jerome  H.  Crouse, 
J.  Gilbert  Connor, 


Andrew  P.  Davis, 
William  P.  Dunne, 
William  T.  Dougan, 
Leonard  W.  Estabrook, 
William  Eaton, 
Charles  A.  Edgar, 
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Curtis  Treat  Fenn, 
James  Luther  Gandy, 
Edward  B.  Plobson, 
John  Hughes, 
*Wm.  Baker  Hathaway, 
John  W.  Hensley, 
Samuel  Hawley, 
Semun  R,  Hewitt, 
John  p.  Humes, 
John  N.  Jones, 
Hiram  D.  Keilog, 
Benjamin  F.  KieruIfF, 
Justin  Worthing  Lamson 
William  A.  Latien, 
William  J.  Langhtt, 
Albert  M'orrall, 
Nicholas  R.  Marshall, 
Joseph  K.  Mayo, 


George  E,  Miller, 
Joseph  W.  Morey, 
William  H.  C.  Moore, 
Allen  P.  Mitten, 
Jerome  C.  Merrick, 
John  Massman, 
Frederick  D.  Morse, 
Alexander  B.  Nev/ton, 
Henby  B.  Newell, 
Sanford  T.  Odell, 
Henry  K.  Palmer, 
William  Porter, 
George  W,  Ray, 
Charles  A.  Rockwood, 
Dolphus  S.  Randall, 
Jetlerson  Robinson, 
Stephen  E.  Robinson, 


T.  William  Schvvan, 
L.  Newton  Stewart, 
Irving  R.  Spooner, 
John  Simpson, 
David  T.  Sellards, 
Lyman  T.  Strother, 
James  K.  vSecord, 
Nelson  L.  Sweetland, 
Samuel  Thompson, 
John  T.  Taylor, 
Alexander  W.  Trout, 
John  C.  Tatman, 
Thomas  J,  Tennery, 
Henry  B.  Upton, 
W.  Hendrix  V^eatch, 
Evart  Van  Buren,  Jr. 
Joseph  Van  Cowan. 


Dan,  S.  Root, 
James  ^Murphy,  M.D.,  ]Maximillian  A.  Cachot,  M.  D.,  ad  eiindem. 
David  Prince,  M.D,,  Ezra  S.  Carr.  M.D..  Honorary. 

1867-8. 


Francis  G.  Arter, 
James  B.  Armstrong, 
James  H.  Barnwell, 
Hugh  Brownlee, 
James  Barr, 
A.  W.  Bosworth, 
James  R.  Barnett, 
James  H.  Baker, 
Amos  Babcock, 
Robert  N.  Baiger, 
William  H.  Christie, 
Pascal  L,  Craig, 
John  Cassidy, 
Henry  A.  Chase, 
James  M.  Cook, 
J.  A.  Carter, 
F.  Wallace  Coffin, 
John  B.  Draper, 
Nelson  A.  Drake, 
David  L.  Davidson, 
Thomas  A.  ]'-lder, 
George  W.  Elkins, 
John  T.  Fo.-tcr, 
John  G.  Frarik, 
Benjamin  If.  J^Vceland, 
David  M.  linley, 
Frank  Fifcld, 
William  Flinn, 
William  J.  lern, 
John  A.  ?vl.  Gibbs, 
Lyman  T.  Goodner, 
John  H.  Cioodcil, 
John  B.  (iri.-,wold, 
Henry  C.  Gcmmell, 
Samuel  R.  Hicks, 
Abrogonc  Hollnnd, 
Cyrus  Hey  wood, 


Fernand  Henrotin, 
Merritt  Hurst, 
William  H.  H.  Hagey, 
Byron  Hohnes, 
Chrisiian  B.  Hirsch, 
J.  Robert  Haggard, 
Waller  L.  Johnson, 
Thomas  C.  Kimball, 
Thomas  N.  Livesay, 
Gershom  J,  R.  Little, 
Edmund  L.  Lathrop, 
William  A.  Looney, 
Louis  B.  La  Count, 
John  G.  McKinney, 
Abraham  Miller, 
Btnj.  C.  Miller, 
Charles  Muth, 
Leonidas  B.  INIartin, 
James  McClure, 
John  B.  Moore, 
*Americus  V.  Moore, 
Samuel  P.  McCrea, 
Thomas  C.  McCoughey, 
William  J.  Maynard, 
Thomas  C.  Murphy, 
Francis  McGuirc, 
Charles  A.  McCollum, 
Albert  B.  McKune, 
Edmund  L.  Mayo,  Jr. 
James  Moffit, 
Albertis  P.  McCullock, 
William  R.  McMahan, 
Gairett  Ncwkirk, 
John  R.  O'Riley, 
Charles  T.  Parkes. 
William  Quivey, 
William  S.  Pitts, 


Joel  Prescott, 
John  H.  Peters, 
Bennett  K.  Payne, 
James  Pankhurst, 
William  R.  Page, 
Joseph  B.  Rood, 
J.  Rodney  Rundlett, 
Wilhelm  Rienholdt, 
A^ntonius  A.  Rowley, 
V/m.  S.  Robertson, 
Jii-.tin  Ross, 
William  S.  Rovrley, 
E.  H.  Pardu, 
John  G.  Riddlcr, 
Corydon  Richmond, 
Royal  Reed, 
Harrion  Stelle, 
Ebert  S.  Sherron, 
Daniel  SpiUier, 
Josiah  T.  .Scovill, 
John  W.  Shiption, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Smith, 
S,  E;  Scanland, 
John  P.  Seawright, 
Oscar  F.  Seeley, 
John  F.  Shrouts, 
Dana  B.  Segur, 
Charles  B.  Thrall, 
D.  IL  Arlhur  Thrane, 
George  O.  Taylor, 
John  E.  Tattle, 
L.  E.  Towne, 
W.  Alphonso  Wood, 
D.  Lindley  Woods, 
Matthias  S.  Whe-ler, 
Thomas  Auriley  Wakely, 
Charles  A.  Wheaton, 
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Richard  M.  Wiggmton,       Rush  Winslow,  Henry  Joseph  Wanvorth, 

Ii:r.ini  G.  Wycoff,  James  I.  V/akefleld,  Thomas  J.  Yount. 

Daniel  C.  Babcock,  John  \V.  Cowden,  W.  F.  Hani,    \     j        j 
\VilIiam  Little,  Wiliiam  N.  Bailey,  Abram  Hard,         \  ""^  ^''^'^^^^''• 
Joseph  Van  Dvke,  Orpheus  Evarts,  John  Ten  Broel 
J.  j.  Woodward,  J.  S.  Bobbs, 

1868-9. 

Ezra  K.  Friermood, 
Gustav  H.  C.  Fricke, 
Lee  W.  Fulton, 
Jomes  R.  Fyffe, 
\VilIiam  A.  Gordon, 
Oliver  Gard, 
Joseph  B.  Galer, 
Job  L.  Gregory, 
Charles  W,  Goodale, 
James  R,  Groesbeck, 
Julius  F.  C.  Hoffman, 
John  B.  Elamilton, 
Herbert  S.  Hill, 
William  C.  Hoover, 
Melancthon  Hilbert, 
Charles  E.  Hogeboom, 
James  R.  Holgate, 
AVilliam  C.  Johnson, 
John  M.  Jenkins, 
Peter  E.  Kierland, 
Anders  Klingberg, 
Joseph  Knov/le=:, 
Jahiel  C,  Kilgore, 
Frederick  H.  Linde, 
Justin  J.  Leavitt, 
Hugh  E.  Lindsay, 
George  W.  Lee,  Jr. 
Augustus  R.  Logan, 
Joel  W.  IMorris, 
Russell  L.  ]\Ioore, 
Stephen  P.  McClure, 
Adam  E.  ]Miller, 
Andrew  J.  Milic-r, 
John  McGinnis, 
John  C.  Morgan, 
James  W.  McLean,  John 

John  S.  Clark,  M.D.,  Frederick  L.  Matthews,  M.l). 
Thomas  R.  Mcinnes,  M.D.,  Robert  Tobey,  M.D., 
Oliver  Everett,  ^l.D.y  Honorajy. 

18G9-70. 

John  Ellison  Best, 
Gilbert  E.  Bridgman, 
John  Bloom ingstone, 
Cyril  P.  Brown, 
Albert  D.  Ballou, 
William  J.  Burns-, 
David  O.  Bennett, 
Thomas  Blakeslee, 
William  M.  Boyd, 


W^illiam  H.  Austin, 
James  M.  Adams, 
^larcelius  O.  Baldwin 
Russell  Broughton, 
Thompson  R.  Brady, 
Frank  L.  Bradley, 
John  W.  Bacon, 
Hiram  EL  Bardwell, 
Samuel  H.  Birney, 
David  J.  Brookings, 
Robert  Brigcrs, 
William  ^LlBurton, 
Simon  P.  BroMTi, 
Robert  H.  Brown, 
Arthur  B.  Brackett, 
Galland  A.  O.  Bailey, 
James  Baker, 
John  J.  Cameron, 
Cassidy  Chenoweth, 
Israel  Cunkie, 
Thomas  Cosgrove, 
John  P.  Cloyd, 
Nelson  H.  Church, 
Amos  A.  Covalt, 
William  G.  Cochrane, 
James  G.  Cameron, 
Moritz  B.  Carleman, 
Toseoh  W.  David, 
William  A.  Danforth, 
William  Dunlap, 
Michael  Donnelly, 
Cyrcnius  A.  iJavid, 
Arthur  W.  Edwards, 
James  H.  Ftheridge, 
Frank  M.  Elliott, 
John  W.  Firkins, 


Honorary. 


Samuel  McLellan, 
James  S.  Moffatt, 
William  Monroe, 
W^dliam  T.  Nichols, 
John  E.  O'Brien, 
Lorenzo  Northrup, 
Almon  Patterson, 
Thomas  W.  Parker, 
John  B.  Ralph, 
Robert  N.  Rickey, 
Flarley  G.  Ristine, 
George  W.  Roberts, 
Vincent  H.  Rose, 
George  W.  Stewart, 
Frank  D.  Stannard, 
William  \i.  vSchrock, 
Alonzo  B.  Shephard, 
Byron  N.  Stevens, 
Fred,  F.  Sovereign, 
Joshua  B.  Sprague, 
Charles  C.  Sprague, 
Thomas  B.  Spalding, 
Albert  R.  Tucker, 
Dallas  G.  IVL  Trout, 
Sylvester  Thompson, 
James  Tweddale, 
William  L.  Underwood, 
William  H.  Wirt, 
George  H.  Waller, 
Solon  C.  White, 
Otho  B.  Will, 
Ba-il  M.  Webster, 
George  Williamson, 
John  Williamson, 
Frank  S.  \Vadsworth, 
Whitley, 


d  eundem. 


Lyman  J,  Adair, 
William  R.  Aydelott, 
George  H.  Aurner, 
Thomas  J.  x\dam3, 
George  T.  Acres, 
D.  Bryan  Baker, 
Charles  A.  Barnes, 
Fred.  T.  Bicknell, 
L.  Ijifayette  Bond, 


William  L.  Crowder, 
Orville  H.  Conger,  . 
Milton  C.  Carver, 
Pa.ul  IL  Cnrtner, 
Thomas  Coates, 
James  McXab  Cassels 
Lafayette  W.  Case, 
Howard  C.  Crist, 
Michael  J.  Donnelly, 
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Samuel  W.  Durant, 
Samuel  T.  Davis, 
Isaac  R.  Dunning, 
Edward  F.  Dann, 
Daniel  L.  Dakin, 
John  W.  Dod, 
lacob  R.  Dosch, 
Hamilton  P.  Dufheld, 
Richard  J.  Eaton, 
Milton  H.  Everett, 
\VilIiain  C.  Eichelberge 
Robert  xS.  Edgar, 
Perry  M,  Evans, 
Abel  Ford,  Jr. 
V^'illiam  E.  Fenwick, 
Edward  R.  Fletcher, 
George  S.  Focht, 
S.  Campbell  Fenton, 
AVilliam  Fox, 
Eenjannin  F.  Farley, 
O.  G.  Given, 
Augustus  H.  Guernsey, 
John  Green, 
George  Green, 
Strader  S.  Goldsberry, 
Samuel  \V.  Gould, 
John  W.  Goe, 
Joseph  C.  Gifford, 
Jesse  T.  B.  Gephart, 
\Vil!iam  Henry, 
Benjamin  R.  Helms, 
George  \V.  Hudson, 
William  Harvey, 
Frederick  C.  Hageman, 
Marcus  M.  Hale,' 
Thomas  A.  Hoi  mart 


Edward  V.  Anderson, 
William  W,  Baxter, 
William  E.  Blackman, 
Income  G.  O.  Bailey, 
Henry  S.  Bachman, 
Thonias  H.  Bragg, 
Alfred  L.  Buchan, 
George  W,  Brandon, 
fames  M.  Bartholov/, 
Elbert  W.  Clarke, 
Edward  J.  Chapman, 
Frank  E.  Conan, 
Korman  S.  Craig, 
Corwin  W.  Cornell, 
Daniel  B.  Collins, 
Benjamin  D.  Copp, 
Ilezekiah  J.  Crampton, 
Jesse  W.  Dawson, 


Bishop  B,  Kelley, 
Adrian  A.  Kitchingman, 
Horace  R.  Eittleheld, 
Augustus  Fiijencrantz:, 
Ledyard  Verdine  Lewis, 
Clark  Leal, 
Benjamin  F.  LaRue, 
John  M.  Lester, 
Frank  L.  Lewis, 
Allen  R.  Law, 
Laurence  A.  Lawrason, 
Stephen  W.  Lee, 
William  O.  Mendenhall, 
Phineas  S.  Mulvane, 
William  L.  McLane, 
H.  Walter  Morehouse, 
William  J.  Moore, 
Andrew  J.  Moore, 
Julius  A.  Morris, 
George  P.  Morey, 
Pierre  L.  INIonast, 
James  A.  Matthews, 
Nicholaus  i\Iolitor, 
Samuel  Miller, 
Simon  P.  Morse, 
D.  H.  McFarland, 
Albert  B.  Modesitt, 
Henry  M.  Marvin, 
Charles  D.  Manning, 
T.  Fletcher  McFarland, 
George  B.  Noyes, 
Oliver  C.  Ormsby, 
Milo  Place, 
Lewis  C.  Page, 


Francis  M.  Pickens,    ' 
Benjamin  T.  Phillips, 
Robert  O,  Purviance, 
Judson  C.  Panter, 
\Villiam  B.  Porter, 
Charles  E.  Quire, 
Walter  F.  Randolph, 
James  W.  Reeder, 
James  C.  Reynolds, 
Charles  W.  Russell, 
John  Wiley  Snider, 
William  H.  Stewart, 
Zachary  T.  Stanley, 
William  M.  Smith, 
Theophilus  Sprague, 
James  B.  Stetson, 
Henry  C.  Soule, 
Conrad  Secrist, 
H,  Watson  Smith, 
Sylvester  S.  Smith, 
John  H.  Stewart, 
Lewis  A.  Snyder, 
John  T.  Scott, 
Jacob  D.  Smith, 
vSamuel  L.  Tyner, 
John  W.  Tope, 
William  Todd, 
J.  Austin  Thompson, 
Del  in  so  A.  Walden, 
John  C.  Webster, 
John  C.  Waite, 
Leonard  l\  Woodworth, 
Charles  A.  Wilcox, 
Albert  Wilgus, 
Gideon  A.  Weed, 


William  H.  Palmer, 

David  Dodge,  M.D.,  J.  F.  Grimes,  M.D., 
Richard  H.  Plummer,  MT)., 

Andrew  McFarland,  Honorary. 

1870-1. 

R.  Ralph  Dcwitt, 
Andrew  C.  Donovan, 
Albert  A.  Dye, 
John  L.  Hayes, 
Benjamin  R.  Hall, 
Joseph  L.  Hagerty, 
Charles  A.  Hudson, 
James  H.  Ilutchins, 
Jose[)h  y .  I  \  arris, 
J*4)hraim  F.  Ingals, 
Henry  Jones, 
Joseph  Evans  Jones, 
Charles  D.  Knapp, 
George  M.  Macklin, 
Erasmus  G.  Minnick, 
Wrn.  T.  Montgomery 
Ennis  N.  McGarry, 
James  N,  Miller, 


ad  eundtPi 


David  C.  Nlcoson, 
George  E.  Newell, 
A.  Palmer  Peck, 
John  F.  Pritchard, 
Lewis  L.  RaLliff, 
David  T.  Douglass, 
Rinaldo  E.  Egbert, 
William  Eastman, 
William  L.  Everett, 
George  W.  Frost, 
John  M.  P'urnas, 
iMarsena  II.  French, 
Thomas  D.  Ford, 
Melchert  H.  Garten, 
Charles  H.  Gaibor, 
Henry  A.  Given, 
Jared  Y.  Galer, 
Robert  C.  Grigg, 
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Robert  LaGrange, 
William  T.  Leonard, 
Robert  J.  Mitchell, 
Patrick  Plenry  McEIroy, 
John  A.  Masterson, 
Robert  McPherson, 
Charles  D.  Roome, 
Albert  J.  Roe, 
J.  Wilson  Sparks, 
Alfred  G.  R.  Schlosser, 


Preston  Stebbin, 
J.  Oliver  Stanton, 
E.  LeRoy  Turner, 
Leverett  W.  Thomas, 
Isaac  H.  Taylor, 
W.  W.  Wilfiams, 
Charles  A.  White, 
John  A.  White, 
Fred.  B,  Wood, 
Ephraim  B.  Young. 


Samuel  A.  Greenwell. 

Gustav  G,  Goll, 

William  R.  Geiger, 

Thomas  Gilluly, 

Seth  T.  Hurst, ' 

William  L.  Harcourt, 

Jos.  N.  Hannaford, 

Thomas  Kelley, 

Toseph  C.  Lincoln, 

Thomas  P.  Lark, 

Philander  H.  Leavitt, 

William  S.  Baker,  ALD.,  III.;  Amos  Knight,  M.D.,  Mich 
Mahlon  H.  L.  Scliooley,  M.D.,  Mo.;  Dan.  L.  Jewett,  M.D.,  III,  )  ' 
Thomas  M.  Hess,  M.D.  Ill;  Zacheus  Bass,  M.D.,  Vt.,  Honorary 

1871-2. 

Robert  Samuel  Hall, 

Plvmmon  Sanford  Haves 

William  Henry  Hill,  ' 

Wm.  Franklin  Hilsabeck,  Plomer  Hamilton  Pratt 

R.  Harrison  Huddleston,     Horace  James  Pratt, 

Samuel  Michael  Jenks, 

Edmund  Janvier  Kendall, 

George  Lasher, 

Sherweil  Kier  JMcBride, 

Wm.  Leslie  McCandless, 

Andrew  McFarland, 

Patt.  Leonard  McKennie, 

James  McMoitIs, 

Mason  Crarey  McPherson 

Horatio  Nelson  Mackey, 

Darwin  Earil  Magoon, 
Lehman  Herbert  Dunning,  A.  Siedschlag  v  Mansfelde,  Albert  Bliss  Strong, 
Cyrus  Monroe  Easton,         William  Briscoe  Mead,        Ewing  King  McAdow 

Geo.  Frederick  Merritt 

Lewis  Curtis  Messner, 

Perry  Henry  Millard, 

William  Keller  Miller, 

Otis  Moor, 

Amos  Lorin  Norris, 

John  William  Norris, 

Abram  Owen, 


Orion  John  Hall  Adams, 
William  Franklin  Artz, 
Emory  Cooke  Bartholow, 
Charles  Irwin  Booth, 
Charles  Henr\^  Burbank, 
F.  Antes  Canheld, 
Hiram  Stillman  Chapin, 
Albert  Chenowith, 
.Sylvester  Claybcrg, 
Charles  Theodore  Corey, 
Oliver  Philip  Crane, 
Tho's  Nath'l  Cunningham, 
David  B\Ton  Darr, 
Thomas  ^iyron  DeWitt, 
John  Chas.  Dorchester, 
lohn  William  Dunn, 


ad  eunde7n. 


Zorah  Ebn  Patrick, 
Charles  William.  Phillips, 
Richard  Plackett, 


Albert  Nelson  Richardson, 
George  Frank  Roberts, 
David  Lancaster  Ross, 
Dennis  Lincoln  Russell, 
Cyrus  Smith, 
Eugene  Jackson  Smith, 
John  Isaac  Smith, 
John  Alexander  Smith, 
Oliver  Perry  Smith, 
Wm.  Francis  Standi  ford, 
James  W^allace  Standley, 


W.  Wilberforce  Edgcrton, 
Eli  Wesley  Fairman, 
John  McLean  P'iemming, 
S.  Cuthbertson  Frecland, 
George  Blake  Galer, 
John  Hurley  Gardiner, 
John  Gardner, 
Eugene  Sherman  Garvin, 
lohn  Hall  Gernon, 


Ernst  Schmidt,  M.D. 


Taylor, 
George  Haynes  Tebo, 
Smith  Chapm.an  Thompson 
John  Gilbert  Truax, 
T.  Louis  Arch'd  Valiquet, 
Spencer  Josejjh  Way, 
Robert  Williamson  Wells, 
Orville  Briggs  V/iggins. 

ad  eundem. 


Sanford  Orville  Alford,* 
John  Isaac  Ashbaugh, 
Franklin  Bedford, 
^Villiam  Henry  Battin, 
John  Mar>hall  Barclay, 
Henry  Clay  J^ostwick, 
jus.  Boardrnan  Browning, 
Ciavius  Confucius  Birney, 
Jolui  Henry  Cri.ssler, 
<'"harle5  Harte  Carey, 
Erie  Benton  Cror.imett, 
Francis  Bowers  Corbett, 


1872-3. 

Cass  Mason  Dodge, 
William  Lorelle  Duffin, 
David  Wallace  Edmiston, 
Marshall  Enfield,  .  _ 
Jesse  Walter  Evans, 
John  Grass, 

Charles  Von  Hiddessen, 
William  Albert  Ilorton, 
Charles  Henry  Hamilton, 
William  Johnson  Hurt, 
Andrew  Jackson  Hynds, 
Frederick  Andrew  Hess, 


Charles  Frederick  King, 
Ernst  Albert  Kittell, 
Joshua  Adams  Kittring, 
Martin  Henry  Luken, 
Frank  Edward  Lewis, 
Nathan  Allen  Loofbourow, 
George  Bailey  Little, 
Columbus  Myers, 
Pleasant  Winston  Menden- 

hall, 
George  McCulloch, 
Morris  Galusha  McLean, 


v^ 
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John  Schnee  Thorapson, 
Reuben  Noiley  Turner, 
Henry  John  Tlioinas, 
John  Godfrey  Walker, 
John  Tilgham  \Valker, 
George  Christiaii  Wellner, 


James  Harvey  Drear,  John  Frederick  Schaefer, 

Oliver  Cromwell  Pider,        Carter  Hutchinson  Smiih 

Dolphin  Walter  Pearson,    John  Jerome  Stone, 

Willard  Vv'alter  Rusk,  George  Daniel  Swaine, 

George  Warren  Reynolds,  Everett  Russell  Smith, 

'Hamilton  Ru.-h  Riddle,       John  Xewland  Starr, 

Milton  Granville  Sloan,       Dan'I  Mcintosh  Slemmons,  Edward  Burbank  Weston 

Fred'k  Emerson  Sherman,  Kittle  T.  Stabeck,  Henry  Abbott  Winter, 

Frederick  Shimonek,  Milton  Shoemaker,  Marshall  William  Wood. 

A.  Reeves  Jackson,  Chicago,  III.;  Philip  Adolohus,  M.ID.,  Chicago,  111.;  ) 
Thos.  G.  Catiin,  M.D.,  Is ew  York ;  Chas.  L.  Allen,  M.D.,  Rutland,  Vr,,    \ 

Honorary. 

1873-4. 

W^illiam  Andrew  Allen,       John  Edgar  Hathom, 
Sanford  Fillmore  Bennett,  Trum.an  Aug.  Herrington 
Victor  Arthur  Bertram,        Wilbur  Alson  Hendrj-x, 
Charles  LeRoy  Burroughs,  Gershom  Hyde  Hill, 
John  Henry  liyrne,  Lewis  Cass  Hormel, 

Oscar  Nathan  Carr,  Jo^n  Wesley  Lane, 

Theodore  Jenerson  Catiin,  Abraham  Leigh, 
George  Henry  Chapman,    William  Russell  Lewis, 


Frank  Wilbur  Chase, 
Ira  Bradwell  Connett, 
James  Wells  Cook, 
James  Edwin  Cowan, 
Henry  Crowder, 


Robert  A  Livingston, 
Frank  Flo  ward  Lord, 
Henry  Smith  L}tle, 


Ralph  Parkin, 
George  Weston  Parsons, 
William  Parsons, 
Frank  Howard  Payne, 
Weston  Theodore  Plumb, 
Kossuth  Fillmore  Purdy. 
Frank  Allen  Reed, 
Addison  Winfield  Rickey. 
Laurel  Elmer  Robison, 
William  Scott  Rofe, 
Frank  Lafavette  Rownd, 


Herbert  Marcus  McKenzi  J.Joseph  Augiastus  wScroggs, 


Rob't  Edw.  McClelland, 


Frederick  William  Denke,  Addison  Webster  McCoy, 


Robert  Ford  Dun  das, 
Leonidas  Hamlin  Eaton 
David  William  Edijar, 


Andrew  Judson  Ervey, 
William  Henrv  Franks, 


Edgar  Barber  Shumwa} 
A^rchie  Robertson  Small, 
Arthur  Henry  Steen,  Jr. 
Daniel  Morrison  Benonia 

Thorn, 
Edson  Reuben  \\'ait, 
Lewis  Franklin  Walker, 
Spencer  Cone  Wernham, 
James  Delaforet  Whitley, 
Constantine  Wiley, 
Thomas  Roy>ton  Wiley, 
Arthur  Lee  Wright, 
Byrd  Sydney  Young. 


James  Harold  McCune, 

Jas.  Gallagher  McElroy, 

Oliver  Harrison  Martin, 

Samuel  Warren  Mercer, 

George  Henry  Miller, 
William  Ilarri.-on  French,  Frank  Laurence  Miles, 
Ira  Hamilton  Gillum,  Theoph.  Wells  Mitchell, 

Ezra  T  Goble,  Ellis  Crosby  Moore, 

Zenas  Harmon  Going,         Will  Harrison  Morgan, 
Geo.  Wa■^hington  Greaves,  Lea  Murphy, 
William  Samuel  Grimes, 
P.  P,  Rogers,  Blooniington ;  E.  A.  Wilcox,  Chicago;  T.  J.  Biuthardt,  Chicago 
E.  B.  Collins,  Honorary, 

1874-5. 

Renaldo  DeMelviile  Clark,Thomas  Edmund  Hall, 
Henry  Augustine  Clarke,     Henry  Leonard  Ilarringtor 
Thomas  Henry  Cornwall,    Harvey  Lin  1  ,ey  Harris, 
Joseph  H.  Craig,  Ryerson  (Jeorge  Healy, 

David  Alexande"r  Drennan, Robert  Wiiiis  Iloyt, 
Edward  Henry  Dudley,  William  Plulchinson, 
Charle's  Egan,  '         Jacob  Snyder  Kauffman, 

William  Clarence  Egan,      George  Dutton  Ladd, 
l>aac  H-nry  Cad wallader, George  Wyatt  Farrow,        ?:dmund  Matthew  Landi.-. 
William  B-irr  Caldwell,       Luther  Melancthon   Focht,01in  Joseph  Lawry, 
Neil  D    Campbell,  Louis  1  lenry  A.  Fredericks,  Wallace  Fr.xlerick  Lewi-^. 

Edwin  Alplionso Carpenter, Henry  Fritcher,  Edwardllansoa Lockwoo.: 

Marshall  Ca-oin-'ham,  Marc.  f>.  Fullenwider,  A. B., Henry  Baldwin  Losey, 

George  Chapman,  Luther  Moody  Grifnn,         Thomas  Cook  McCleery, 


Wm.    Fhomas  Adams, 
Theophilus  L.  A-libaugh, 
Samuel  Leonard  Baugh, 
Samuel  Henry  Bell, 
James  Gordon  Ilerr-/, 
Albert  Henry  Bill,' 
John  Binnitr, 
John  Blackford  Blue, 
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Charles  Angws  McDonclI,  Erank  John  Pope,  Andrew  Theodore  Steele, 

James  Johnson  McFadden,  William  Gardner  Putney,    Alexander  Douglas  Taylor, 
George  W.  McKinney,        Franklin  Reyner,  George  Thurston  Thomas, 

John  Drake  Mandeville,      Walter  Forward  Reynolds, Jared  Plall  lliompson, 
Childs  Mantor,  George  Riley,  John  William  Trimmer, 

Delos  Danforih  Marr,  Amnon  Jam.es  Ryan,  Frederick  Turner, 

Thomas  Mansoti  Michaels, Gustavus  Frank  Schreiber,William  Harrah  Watson, 
Frank  Hekon  ^lorrical,       Charles  Scott,  Samuel  S.  Weidner, 

William  Walter  ^^lulliken,  David  Ernest  Sedgwick,      Grier  William  Wheeland, 
James  Albert  Nowlen.,  Lewis  Cass  Seeley, 

John  Phineas  Parks,  John  Wesley  Spear, 

John  Pehrsoon,  William  Wheeler  Squire, 

John  Cain  John>on,  ]\LD.,  ad  eundem. 
Profes"ior  Albert 'Smiih,  ^LD.,  LL.D.,  Honorary 


Arthur  LeRoy  Wheeler, . 
Frederick  John  Wilkie, 
Lucas  Richard  Williams, 


Wells  Andrews,  Jr., 
Benson  Banton, 
Ira  Bishop, 

David  Hampton  Bowen, 
Louis  Braun, 

Charles  Henry  Buchanan, 
Frank  Wayland  Bullock, 
Robert  William  Butler, 
William  Harris  Cook, 
William  Henry  Conibcar, 
William  Herbert  Doolittie, 
James  r)unn, 
Frank  Wallace  Edwards, 
Joseph  Hoffman  EskridL^e, 
Frank  liergeron  Florentin. 
Cyrus  W.  France, 
Geo.  Wa-hington  Gammon. 
John  R.  Gardiner, 
Byron  Wilson  Grifnn, 
Allen  Wesley  Ha_::enhuch, 
Royal  Gray  Hamilton, 
James  Monroe  Ilarman, 
Gustavus  French  Harvey, 
John  H:,nry  Heron, 
Xoah  Reynolds  Hobbs, 
San^uel  Judd  Holmes, 

Eugene  S.  Atwood, 
Silas  Addison  Austin, 
Charles  Rucker  Aiktn, 
Abraham  Ashbaugh, 
Macaulay  Arthur, 
John  Wesley  Andrews, 
George  Edward  Brown, 
^  ernon  Row  l^ridges, 
William  T.  Belficld, 
William  Harden  Boals, 
George  Henry  P^arney, 
William  A,  Burnham, 


1875-6. 
Robert  Hutchinson,  Campbell  Wm.  Patrick, 

Tohan  Christian  PIvoslef,     Augustine  I'erkins, 
Oliver  Perry  Flenry  Jeffries,  Henry  Pettibone, 


Frank  Sebra  Jones, 
Henry  Walbank  Jones, 
Joseph  Palmer  Johnson, 
Alphonse  F'd  Kalckhoff, 
Andrew  Kershaw, 
Alfred  Moses  Lancaster, 
Wm.  Marcellus  Larabee, 
Frank  Li^htfoot, 
William  M.  Macfarlane, 
Finla  McCIure, 
James  I).  MtLityre, 
Jacob  May, 
fames  Allen  Meade, 


Willis  F.  Pierce, 
George  Franklin  Plew, 
Geo.  Washington  Ramsey, 
William  Henry  Reedy, 
Frank  Stewart  Reynolds, 
Leonard  Rogers, 
Charles  Austin  Rood, 
John  Stewart  Ryburn, 
Chauncy  Morgan  Skinner, 
Calvin  Knox  Smith, 
Eugene  Smith, 
Eugene  Riley  Smith, 
Thomas  Albert  Smith, 


Johann  Herm'n  Wm.  Meyer  Edgar  Suy  ler, 

W'il.iam  Walker  Meyer,  Benjamin  Etias  Strieker, 

Edward  Willison  Minton,  John  Albert  Sturges,  M.D. 

IVancis  Marion  Moore,  Aug.  Theodore  Thieraan, 

Christopher  Dean  Morey,  George  King  Tillotson, 

Hiram  Irving  Nance,  Charles  Henry  Venn, 

Fiovd  O'Brien,  Clark  Rienzi  Warren, 

Mir'hael  Talty  0"Clery,  Robert  K.  Williams, 


Smith  Orr, 

Brodie  Watson  Parks, 

1876-7. 
Herbert  Roderick  Bird, 
John  Charles  Bryan, 
Thomas  Davis  Baird, 
Benjamin  Hirst  Dean, 
John  W.  Glendenirig," 
Jas,  St,  Clair  C.  Cussins, 
Robert  Cottington,  ; 
Charles  A.  Cromett, 
Charles  E.  Clingaii, 
Andrew  M.  Crawford, 
Charles  E.  Caldwell, 
Irving  LeRoy  Cutler, 


John  Brand  Young. 


Charles  P,  Caldwell, 
William  Joseph  Conan, 
George  P.  Cunningham, 
Daniel  C.  Barroch, 
Levi  Dixon, 
William  Morris  Evans, 
James  Mxrcus  Everett, 
Frank  Wiilio.m  Epley, 
Wm.  Robert  Freek, 
Dexter  B.  Farnsworth, 
John  Weltcn  Fisher, 
Georjic  W.  Gurnea, 
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George  Frederick  Gray, 
William  M.  Graham. 
William  O.  Harland, 
Edwin  V»'m.  Hunter, 
Charles  A.  Hayes, 
Hamilton  W.  Hov>it, 
Sylvester  Clay  Ham, 
Newell  H.  Hamilton, 
Joseph  Mosher  Heller, 
Virgil  E.  liestwood, 
Lvman  Drake  Jackson, 
William  H.  Jennings, 
Jacob  C.  Joralemon, 
Charles  Ludwig  Koch, 
Henry  Chas.  Kerber, 
Frederick  S.  Luhman, 
Edwin  J.  Lewis, 
Leslie  Coulter  Lane, 
John  W,  La  Grange, 
tames  Lawless, 
John  H  in  ton  Lowra, 
Elmer  Freemont  Latta, 


Charles  A.  Luscher, 
Ottul  E.  Lindboe, 
William  H.  Lynn, 
James  McDougle, 
Joseph  C.  ^Ic^Lahan, 
John  R.  McCluggage, 
Theodore  W.  Morse, 
John  W,  Morton, 
Freeman  C.  Mason, 
Tliomas  C.  Malone, 
Hosea  F.  C.  Miller, 
Jesse  Marion  Mathes, 
William  Netter, 
Edwin  McL.  Northcott, 
Frederick  R.  Nitzsche, 
James  Henry  Flecker, 
George  H.  Peters, 
William  F.  Quirk, 
Frank  D.  Rathbun, 
Hugh  Alexaiider  Rose, 
Joseph  Bentley  Rogers, 


Albert  Bird  Roval, 
James  Lee  Reat, 
Milo  Wakely  Scott, 
Horace  W.  Smith, 
Farquhar  Stuart, 
Oliver  Thomas  Shenick, 
Thomas  P.  Shanahan, 
Myron  Arthur  Tibbits, 
James  Lewis  Taylor, 
Merritt  W.  Thompson, 
William  H.  Ten  Brook, 
William  Treacy, 
Ryan  T.  Van  Pelt, 
Clark  Wesley  Voorus, 
Charles  Myron  \Villis, 
Clarence  Scott  'vVells, 
Winfied  Wylie, 
William  FI.  Washbume, 
Joel  Wallace  ^^  hitmire, 
Robert  H.  Williamso!i, 
Charles  Zuppan, 


John  Allen  Russell, 
James  Degnan  Reynolds,  M.D.,  Julius  Otto, 
Charles  Peter  Caldwell,  M.D., 


M.  D. 


ad  etDidem. 


1877-8. 

Edward  Dudley  Arnold,      *Augustus  Lessure  Craig,    Lucius  Henry  Hayman, 
James  Simpson  Alford,        Fred  Warren  Cram,  Flenry  Miller  Hewitt, 

Jeremiah  xMlen  Anderson,  Victor  Hugo  Christiancy, '  Judson  'i)t.forrest  Irwin, 


James  Henry  Abrams, 

Benj.  Franklin  Brattain, 

Aristides  Edwin  Baldwin 

Andrew  Wash.  Bowman, 

Alonzo  Ftstus  Burnham, 

J.  Henderson  liurlingame,  Ozias  DePuy, 

Robert  Dcmpsey  Boyd,        Cyrus  Felix  Demsey 


Jas.  Leeworthy  Camp,  Jr.,  Hortensus  L,  Isherwoocu 
George  Dawley,  Austin  H.  [ohnson, 

Edward  McLaren  Darrow, Elijah  Stephens  Kelly, 
James  Dinsdale,  x\.B.,         William  Henry  Kane  Kin£ 
James  J.  Dewey,  Phillip  Amis  Kemper, 

John  Augustus  Logan, 
Charles  Melville  Long, 


Alfred  Mar^hman  P>rowne,  *Wm.  Xehemiah  Daniels,  John  Redtield  Murphy^ 
Commodore  Perry  Brown,  Frank  Paris  Eldridge,  William  Thomas  >lurphy. 

*Geo.  Math.  Bergen,  A. B., Lyman  Washington  Ford,  Ashbel  Henry  Morse, 


D.  P>ancis  Burton,  B.  S.,    'Jhom.as  Joseph  Forhan, 
John  Samuel  Barry,  V\'il!iam  Warren  Furber, 

John  Edmund  Preble  But^, James  Fieldhouse, 
Edwin  George  Bennett,        C.  Leonard  P'erris,  A,  B., 
Henry  Green  Brainerd,        John  Eugene  Garrey, 
Orvis  Mann  Burhans,  P)yr<jn  Benjamin  Godfrey, 

Edwin  Orlando  Boardman, Michael' August.  Glennan, 


*Sau  Boganau,  A.  B. , 
Frederick  Herbert  Bates, 
George  Wesley  Bellus, 
Francis  Bascom  Bullard, 
Arthur  Grant  liond, 
John  Randol[)h  Currens, 
Lewis  William  Carlton, 
Alfred  Cleveland  Cotton, 
Jacob  Culver, 


*  Albert  Gold.spohn,  B.S. 
Levi  Xeiyada  Hicks, 
Jefferson  Roger  Hobart, 

*  William  Edward  Hall, 
Joseph  H.  Hall, 
Herbert  II.  Hurd,  A.B., 
Lawrence  B.  Hathaway, 
Charles  Hardman, 
Alfred  Hinde, 


Uriah  Clay  McIIugh, 
Samuel  Ross  Miller, 
Samuel  Boreland  Miller, 
Andrew  Caldwell  Mailer, 
Hiram  Foster  ^IcCoy, 
Flans  Von  Met/radt, 
*Robert  Alex.  McClelland, 
Aaron  Mills, 
Eiverton  E.  Major, 
Emanuel  Cross  Nolan, 
John  ChryTer  O'Conner, 
Fred  \\illi:im  Patterson, 
Epaphroditus  J.   Porter, 
Howard  Lewis  I'ratt, 
Gilbert  Lafayette  Pritcheil, 
*James  Henry  Phillips, 
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Henry  Hull  Park, 
Abra  Claudius  Pettijohn, 
Dennis  Wilson  Por:er, 
^Valte^  Howard  Porter, 
Edward  Quinn, 
Isaac  Hale  Rathbnn, 


Albert  Parker  Rounsevell,  Carmi  C.  Thayer,  B.D. 


Joseph  Emmet  Sansom, 
John  B.  vSage, 
Christian  Secher. 
Jarnes  Emmett  Shaw, 
Ethan  McAferty  Stretch, 


William  Dean  Wilson, 
Benjamin  Oliver  Webb, 
William  S.  Wheelwright, 
Edward  Newby  Wheeler, 
Isaac  Newton  Wear, 


'Addison  Milton  Rathbun, Charles  P^red.  Smolt,  B.S., Colin  Christopher  Watson, 


Herman  Rakeniu?,  George  Stuart, 

Charles  Corneau  Reed,        Albert  Germain  Sexton, 
Duncan  Reid,  Ph.  B..  Frank  Oliver  Sherwin, 

Andrew  Jackson  Robinson,  William  Lloyd  Smith, 
Talcott  Austin  Rogers,        Jerome  H.  Salisbury,  A.B 
Emery  Eugene  Reynolds,    James  Edwin  Scott, 
Oeorge  Ryon,  William  Bike  Stiver, 

Dr.  lohn  E.  Owens,  Dr.  Norman  Bridge,     )      ,         ,  '  ' 

Dr.  James  Nevms  Hyde,  Dr.  D.  J.  J^onng  \ 

Dr.  John  Burgess  Walker,  Honorary. 

♦Students  who  received  the  Certificate  of  Honor  for  attendance  upon  two  full  winter  and  two 
full  summer  courses  at  this  institution. 


El  wood  Weenrs, 
Windsor  P.  Woodbridge, 
Fredk.  Eugene  Wadhams^ 
*Eugene  Wolcott  Whitnev, 
Albert  Polk  Wolfe, 
Vincent  Phelps  Young, 


Chauncey  Willard  Amy, 
Marion  J.  Anderson, 
Erastus  Veomans  Arnold, 
Samuel  Bailey, 
Clarence  Perley  Battles, 
*Rufus  Henrv  Bartlett, 
Edwin  J.  Bartlett.  A.:\r. 
*  Robert  Weslev  Baker, 


Osi 


Dorcelia 


l>enson, 


Stillman  Marion  Bcnner, 
Benjamin  Jephthah  Bill, 
William  1  homas  Bishop, 
Adelbert  Henry  Bowman, 
Wibiam  Burgess  Brengle, 
John  Franklin  Brad>haw, 
*Chas.  Theodore  Burchard 
Martin  Caldwell, 
Charles  David  Camp, 
*James  Cavaney, 
Geo.  Gillette  Chittenden, 
Wm.  Wallace  Cole,  A.B., 
Albert  .Stewart  Core, 
Charles  John  Creighton, 
Willis  Edward  Crane, 
i  heodore  Parker  Crosse, 
•Stephen  Cummings, 
Charles  P'.ustache  Cyrier, 
John  Oscar  Dawson, 
Edward  Gomer  Davies, 
James  Bianey  Devlin, 
Constantine  L.  ]>icken, 
*James  .Micha'.l  Dir.nen, 
George  Warntte  Dosh, 
<^yru-i  Donaldson, 


1878-9. 

Julian  Arthur  Dubois, 
Thaddeus  Aug.  Dumont, 
Karl  Fried'k.jW.  Eberlein, 
James  Plaster  English, 
Heman  E.  Farnsworth, 
*Chas  Elwin  Fogg,  A.B., 
Henry  Jacob  Fleischer, 
Thomas  Benton  Francis, 
*Otto  Tiger  Freer, 
Wm.  H.  Harrison  Gable, 
Morris  Gibbs, 
Benjamin  Marvin  Gill, 
Orris  William  Grant, 
Thomas  Baldwin  Graham, 
Bernard  Charles  Gudden, 
,  Addison  Hawkins, 
Edward  Leander  Hills, 
Wm.  Wesley  Hitchcock, 
Charles  Henry  Holmes, 
Elwyn  Ashworth  Holroyd, 
Harry  Pcttit  Huntsinger, 
Henry  Porter  Johnson, 
Francis  Marion  Jordan, 
Samuel  J^.  Kilmer, 
Charles  Krusemarck', 
*Antonio  Lagorio, 
William  Henry  Lanyon, 
Fred,  Willard  Lester,- 
James  Lonsdale, 
Jarnes  Ancel  Lord, 
Edward  Macdonald, 
George  Lemuel  Marshall, 
Allan  Aleyne  Mathews, 
Edgar  Jehlal  Meachani, 


*  William  Meyer, 
Chas.  Frederick  McComb, 
Hugh  E.  ^IcCaw, 
J.  Wilkinson  McCausland, 
John  Calhoun  McClintock, 
Chas  William  McGavren, 
Carroll  Everard  Miller, 
Wm.  Emil  Julian  Michelet, 
Albert  Roscoe  Mitchell. 
John  Vincent  Moran, 
Daniel  Grove  Moore, 
*IIarold  Nicholas  Moyer, 
Timothy  Douglas  Murphy, 
*John  Benjamin  Murphy, 
Joseph  Aloysius  Muenich, 
John  Tenbrook  Newton, 
John  Francis  O'Keefe, 
John  Walter  O'Connor, 
Harlow  N.  Orton, 
William  Enos  Parker, 
Emery  Alleii  Paschal, 
fohn  Thompson  Rice, 
Charles  Winter  Robbins, 
Chas.  Alex.  Rogers,  M.D., 
Joseph  Louis  Ross, 
Moses  Archie  Rush,  B.  S,, 
Rockwood  Sager, 
Ora  Owen  Sawyer,  B.  S., 
W^illiam  Raymond  Shinn, 
John  Campbell  Sheridan, 
Anton  Shimonek, 
Courtney  Smith, 
George  Lewis  Smith, 
Wm.  Theo.  F,  Smith, 
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William  Peter  Smith, 
Francis  IMarion  Smiley, 
Thomas  J.  Sprague,  Jr., 
Theodore  Parker  Stanton, 
Shnon  Strausser, 
Geo.  C.  Stockman,  B.S., 
James  Harrison  Stipp, 


Charles  Stuart,  M.D.,  Florado  Houser  Wellcome, 

*John  H,  Thornton,  Fredk.  C.  Werner,  Ph.G., 

*  William  Porter  \'erity,  Herman  L.  VriL^on,  M.D., 

V\'m.  Philander  Walker,  David  H.  ^Vortll:ngton, 
Solon  Roberson  Waketield,  Frank  Rubin  Woodard, 

James  Wallace,  Magnus  Youngstedt. 
Francis  Alvin  Weir, 


Dr.  J.  H,  Gardiner,  Honorary. 

*  Students  who  received  the  Certificate  of  Honor  for  attendance  upon  two  or  more  full  winter 
and  tsvo  or  more  full  summer  courses  at  this  institution. 


GRADUATES 

OF 


CHICAGO  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 


SINCE    ITS    ORGANIZATION. 


1859-60. 

Abraham  Dexter  Andrews,  John  Conant,  Charles  DeHaven  Jones, 

Lucian  Ashley,  John  F,  Hopkins,  James  M.  Kendall, 

Rupert  D.  Co^jswell,         James  Stevvart  Jewell,        Thomas  J.  Rigg, 
Ezra  A.  Steele,  Edward  C.  Dickinson,  ad  eundein. 

1860-1. 

James  Milton  Earlow,        Frederick  Samuel  CooperFrank  W,  Reilly, 
Theodore  J.  Bhithardt,  Grayston,  Dudley  \V.  Stewart, 

Carl  C.  Dumreicher,  Oscar  A.  Eewis,  Hiram.  Wanzer, 

Sidney  L.  Fuller,  George  W,  Morrill,  Henry  T,  Woodruff, 

John  Nicolai, 

C.  Miller,  Daniel  C.  Roundy,  ad  eiiiidem. 
Titus  Deville,  Honorary. 


Robert  S.  Addison, 
C.  H.  Bacon, 
O.  F.  Bartlett, 
H.  K.  Deen, 
E.  F.  Dodge, 
Joseph  Haller, 


S.  H.  Bottomly, 
Edward  Dean-, 
W.  R.  Fox, 
Hyatt  A.  Frost, 
John  Guffm, 


1861-2. 

Stacy  Hemenway, 
G.  Wheeler  Jones, 
A.  G.  Jones, 
E.  H.  Ncyman, 
A.  D.  Rouse, 
G.  W.  Rohr, 


E.  B.  Rockwell, 

U.  P.  Stair, 

John  S.  Taylor, 

Jno.  Maynard  Woddwortb, 


F.  R.  Paine,  Honorary. 


1862-3. 

J.  Henry  Leitch, 
E.  H.  LeDuc, 
A.  C.  Matchette, 
J,  N.  McLane, 
J.  I).  .Morri 


S.  B.  Kimball,  ad  enndcni. 
Thomas  S.  Mitchell,  Honorary. 


L.  S.  Rogers, 

J.  J.  Sauiuels, 

"a.  F.  Van  Deventer, 

L.  P.  Warner, 

J.  L.  R.  Wadsworth, 


1863-4. 

Daniel  Eingman  Bobb,      Thomas  Hankinsorr, 
Albert  Luther  Converse,   Thomas  Ivcnick  Hayes, 
Adam  Given,  George  Ivilner, 

William  Carter  Griswold,Percival  (iotes  Kelsey, 
Ed.  Franklin  Greenieaf,    James  Sidney  Lackey, 


Alex.  Stephen  Martin, 
William  D,   I'lummer, 
John  Quirk, 
George  Ware  Wilson, 
^\'iIiiam  Henry  York, 


George  H.  Means,  M.  W.  Wilcox,  ad  eundem. 


.Vint;,  . 
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Henry  C.  Barrel, 
Marx  Block, 
R.  F.  Blount, 
J.  Y.  Campbell, 
Thomas  Cochrane, 
Daniel  r)uckett, 
J.  F,  Fleniming, 
J.  Y.  Fraze)-, 
Alays  Graetinj^er, 
David  V.  Cole, 


D. 


1864^5. 

A.  B.  Flanna,  John  C.  Pratt, 

Charles  Ishara,  Melvin  N".  Rust, 

G.  A.  Kuechen,  W.  D.  Saxton, 

J.  E.  Link,  W.  H.  Searles, 

S.  McGiihn,  Julien  S.  Sherman, 

Henry  P.  iNIerriman,  C.  M.  Spaldin;:;, 

R.  C.  Moore,  T..  W.  St.  John, 

S.  M.  Pegram,  John  F.  Williams,. 

\V.  FL  Pevler, 

Hinkley,  J.  E.  Thayer,  D.  B,  Wren,  ad  euude, 
E.  C.  DePuy,  Honorary. 


1865-6. 


Isaac  Newton  Bishop,        Daniel  Smith  Jenks, 
Henry  V/ilson  Boyd,         Charles  Titen  Johnson 
James  Brewster,  Josepli  Fuller  Kelsey, 

William  Harmon  Buchtel,'Elhen  Allen  Lee, 
Davis  Fisher  Cvouse,  Samuel  Anderson 
John  W.  I'ilkins,  Mc Williams, 

Herbert  Harris,  John  McCarthy, 

^ViIIiam  Home,  Wriglit  E.  Morris, 

William  H.  Baxter,  William  Spencer  Caldwell, 
Georfje  H.  Calkuis,  William  D.  Carter, 


Henry  Cochrane  McCoy, 

William  Abbot  Nason, 
Henry  Shimer, 
W^ill  Eugene  Turner, 
Lyman  Ware, 
Kathaniel  Wilbur  Webljer, 
Flerbert  York, 


ad  eiinde?n. 


John  Charlton,  Samuel  France,  J.  P.  Randall,  )  jr 

L.  D.  Robinson,  William  C.  Matchette,  ^^onoraiy. 


1866-7. 


Elvin  Franklin  Baker, 
John  W.  Barlow, 
Thomas  S.  Bond, 
Charles  C,  Crocker, 
John  T.  Curtiss, 
Madison  T.  Didlake. 
Peter  F,ppler, 
John  George  Fredigke, 
David  J.  JIussey, 
James  I^L  Hutchinson, 

Joseph  I'ancoart  Johnston,  Asher  Goslin, 
Noble  Hoi  ton,  W.  Law 


Isaac  R.  Lane, 
Elmer  Y.  Lawrence, 
William  Martin, 
Theron  Nichols, 
Flenry  P.  Oggel, 
Thomas  D.  I'aimer, 
Weslev  I'ark, 


Fred  Albert  Reckard, 
Chester  Reeder, 
Rufus  R.  Resseguie, 
David  Robertson, 
William  L.  Secomli, 
Daniel  A.  Sheffield, 
Edward  T,  Tw  iniuL^ 


JacobAdelhert Parmenter,Martin  Ira  Wiiitman, 
buvid  Henry  Palton,  William  John  Whelan, 


E.  Vv.  Beebe,  ] 


Ilonorcny. 


John  A.  Ballard, 
Frederick  Bippus, 
Otho.Bonser, 
James  Bradley, 
Norman  Bridge, 
Henry  P.  Brookhart, 
Peter  Brunnind, 
Albert  E.  JJuison, 
Theodore  A.  Bunnell, 
Thomas  L.  Carey, 
Stephen  J.  Caovell, 


1867-8. 

Edward  S.  Cleveland, 
Gordon  M.  Conville, 
Albert  C.  Corr, 
James  Culbectson, 
Henry  H,  Deming, 
Horace  O,  Dodge, 
William  Dougall, 
Vvir.iam  H.  Fitch, 
James  F.  Fitzsimmons, 
Francis  L.  Flanders, 
Jones  J.  Good, 


Allen  W.  Gray, 
Generous  L.  Henderson, 
John  W.  Johns, 
William  J.  Johnson, 
Stafford  P.  Jones, 
J(jhn  Law, 
Henry  G.  Morgan, 
Dennis  W.  Nolan, 
El  win  AL  Park, 
John  H.  Payne, 
Charles  L.  Rutter, 


\)H 
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Orrin  W.  Sadler,  J,  Monroe  Stebbins, 

JS'icholas  Senn,  James  S.  Stitt, 

Allen  C.  Sinionton,  Daniel  R.  Taylor, 

Henry  C.  Snitcher,  Salem  Town, 

Joseph  Haller,  T.  S.  Stanway, 


Benjamin  R.  Vandoozer, 
Milton  W.  Walton, 
J.  Grundy  W!ney;arden, 
J.  Barrett  Woodson, 
ad  eunde?n. 


D.  M.  Bond,  John  E.  Davies,  John  Parsons,  Honorary. 


1868-9. 


Samuel  Alexander, 
Daniel  J.  Allaben. 
Charles  Ashworth, 
William  A.  Barstow, 
George  W.  Barton, 
Carl  Oscar  Bendeke, 
Wallace  Blanchard, 
D\vight  E.  Burlingame 
William  H.  Crothers, 
William.  C.  Chafee, 
Charles  N.  Cooper, 
William  Deal. 


Simon  H.  Drake, 
George  Keating  Dyas, 
J.  W.  Folke,   ^ 
George  H.  Fuller, 
James  S.  Gibson, 
George  W,  Goodner, 
Charles  S.  Hamilton, 
Green  B.  Hoblit, 
Theodore  H.  Johnson, 
Edward  R.  Kittoe, 
Joseph  L.  Kitchen, 
David  1  \  Martyn, 
Benjamin  W.  Bristow,  J.  H.  Curtis,  Ernest  Stehr,  ad  mudem. 
Jacob  Hoke,  J.  H.  Xewland,  Meinrad  Kisch,  Shubael  M.  Reynolds,  Honor. 


A.  B.  McCandless, 
D.  Irwin  INIcMillan, 
Joseph  Milliron, 
Pacihcus  B.  Porter, 
William  E.  Quine, 
Nelson  Rinedoilar, 
Isaac  P.  Sinclair, 
Henry  H.  Sloan, 
Joseph  Sterrett, 
Daniel  C.  Stillians, 
Thomas  G.  Williams, 


1869-70. 


Francis  Homer  Blackman,Cha5  Warrington  Eavle 
John  Wesley  Bo 


Willard  Parker  Pike, 
Maurice  Edwards,  vStephen  William  Ranson, 

Geo.  Washington  Frencli,  Cyrus  Clay  Reichard, 
John  Hall  Hudson,  Albert  Lewis  Shay, 

Clark  Israel  Miller,  William  Moffat  Stratton, 

George  Franklin  Nealley, Charles  Elliot  Wing, 
Geo.  Washington  Pattee, 

Darwin  L.  Manchester,  Mary  H.  Thompson,  D.  W.  Young,  ad  eundcm. 

J.  M.  Jenkins,  T.  I".  Mayhem,  Daniel  Newcomb,  B.  L.  Steel,  Honorary. 


John  Waldo  Booth, 
Reuben  Willis  Bower, 
Henry  Harrison  Clark, 
Lester  Curtis, 
Lucius  Dillie, 


David  11.  Alvis, 
Wilbur  Parsons  Buck, 
Elbert  Judson  Clark, 
Harlan  Pace  Cole, 


1870-1, 

Isaiah  Wright  Christ, 
Norman  Lewis  Kean, 
Daniel  Lichty, 
George  Edwin  Lord, 


Amasa  Franklin  Chandler,  Liston  H.  Montgomery, 
Frank  Howard  Davis,       Orrin  William  Moon, 
Joseph  Warren  Dysart,      Arison  Smith  Munsell, 
John  Turner  P^verett,         Ji.^hn  Jarnes  Rousseau, 

Charles  Badger,  George  Mathias  Bell,  \  ^ /,„,„/„„ 
O.  W.  Blanchard,  John  G.  trank,      \ 
J.- J.  Clemmer,  R.  George  English,  Honorary. 


Jacob  Schneck, 
Andrew  Jackson  Smith, 
Theodore  F.  Stair, 
Alfred  Swanson, 
J.  Seymore  Taylor, 
Daniel  Ellsworth  Thayer, 
Robert  Thomas  Williams, 
Henry  Wilcox  Westover, 


1871-2. 

John  Magnus  Anderson,  F.  B.  P'i.-en  Pockius, 
George  Ransom  Bartron,  Charles  Wesley  Burri 
John  Bassian,  Willis  Butterfield, 

Sylvester  Sherwood  Bedal,  Henry  Coakley, 


Myron  Miner  G  rami  is, 
Ilezmer  Carlisle  Hastings 
Marcus  Patten  Hatfield, 
Harvey  VanNess  Hicks, 
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Albert  Edward  ITop.dley,  Aretus  Kent  Norton, 

John  Osborne  Hobb?,        John  Claris  Patterson, 

Alfred  Hamilton  Levings.  Roswell  O.  P.  Phillips, 

^Martin  Matter,  Henry  Dw  igbt  Porter, 

Benj.  F.  ]McMennamy,      Nicholas  Schilling, 

Chas.  Sammis  McQuaid,  Edward  Augustus  Shafer, Plenry 

Frank  Clinton  Miller,       Samuel  Smith  Strayer, 

T.  Cleaver,  ad  eiindem. 

1872-3. 


Alvan  Homer  Smith, 
Joseph  VanPjUskirk, 
Jesse  Louis  T\\inin;j, 
John  Strange  Wood^ 
Ira  Willis  Waite, 
i^oun<z. 


Herman  Wm.  Alexander,  Peter  T.  Hanson, 
Frank  Trimper  Allen,        Frederick  J.  Huse, 
Epenetus  Reed  Lacon, 
John  Samuel  Baker, 
Charles  Hervev  Plack 


Robert  Plenry  Bradley, 


Joel  Benjamin   Brad shaw, Egbert  Eugene  Loomis 


Thomas  David  Ray, 

August  Rhoads, 
Thomas  Killough,  William  Henry  Sibert, 

Chauncy  E.  Koon,  William  Henry  Smith, 

Jehu  Lewis,  Oliver  Wilson  Spicer, 

Charles  T.  Lichtenberger,  John  Campbell  Spray, 


Plenry  Turman  Byford, 
George  Wallace  Dodge, 
Ebenezer  Y.  Donaldson, 
George  Monroe  Emrick, 
William  Everett  Eraser, 
Chris.  Porter  Gibson, 
Walter  S.  Haines, 


Daniel  P.ord, 
James  Henry  Lowe, 
Joseph  Smith  McCord, 
John  McLean, 
John  Robert  Moore, 
Joseph  P.  Otto, 
Benjamin  Julian  Perry, 


Daniel  A.  King  Steele, 
Josephus  Allen  St,  John, 
Benjamin  Guthrie  Tweed, 
James  Riley  Walker, 
William  PVederick  Wiard, 
G.  ^^'ashington  \Villiam3, 
Charles  Wirth, 


Enoch  Lewis,  D.  Scott,  ad  eundem. 


1873-4. 

Mortimer  David  Allen,      William  Herron  Gale, 
Washington  B.  Anderson, Henry  Gradle, 
Wm.  Clarence  Bedford, 
James  Charles  Bigelov.-, 
Horace  Henry  Briggs, 


Henry  James  Bioo 

Xenophon  Chapman 

Willis  F.  Cobb, 

I^wis  Samuel  Cole, 

Edmond  Dewitt  Converse, Gideon  P.  Kidd 

Lucien  Charles  Cowles,     Vallorous  PVank 

James  Bennet  Corr, 

Marion  Carrol  Dale, 

Edmund  Janes  Doering, 

Noble  Fiimore  Felker, 


W'ilmot  Leland  Ransom, 
P"rank  C.  A.  Richardson^ 
Fred.  Julius  Schlieman, 
Elijah  Jeffries  Snitcher, 
Charles  Chester  vS perry, 
Plenry  Joseph  Stalker, 
John  Christian   Sundberg, 
John  I)avid  Tritton, 
William  Foote  W'livte, 
Dallis  M.  Wick, 
Edwin  I'ercy  B.  Vv'ilder, 
George  J'Ldwin  Willard, 

Jas.  Martin  McClanahan,G.  Washington  Willeford, 

Edson  Carey  Miller,  Frederick  C.  Winslow, 

John  Hester  Mitchell, 
Loyal  Firman  Crawford,  ad  eundem. 

Charles  C.  Hanirick,  Honorary. 


fames  Isaac  Hale, 
Wilford  F.  Hall, 
W^illiam  Hausman, 
William  Cjardiner  Hill, 
Charles  Her\ty  Hunt, 
Geo.  iMerrit  Illingworth, 
Alexander  Porter  Kell, 


Fred. 


Kinney, 
Falkenbertf  Laws, 


1874-5. 

Charles  Edv/ard  Baylies,  Peter  Amunrlson  Flaten, 

Ilermon  Rice  Buison,  James  Polk  Fox, 

James  Burry,  Clark  Gaiien, 
Martin  Augustine  (Jolman,P>oston  H.  P..  Grayston, 

Herbert  Dwight  I'lnsign,  Henry  David  Haniacker 

William  Henry  Fayette,  Milton  Henry  Haskins, 

George  William  i'ield,  Charles  Hemphill, 


Christopher  M.  Hopkins, 
Cornelius  Plerz, 
PLdwin  Ben  Howell, 
W^m.  Henry  H.  Ilutton,. 
Chanccy  Aimer  Kelsey, 
Thomas  Bigelow  Lacey,. 
Peter  Langland, 
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Homer  O.  Leonard,  John  Cosgrove  Skelley,     Moroni  Ware, 

Daniel  "\Veb?Ler  Lyucli,     Edwin  Dexter  Stoddard,   Frank  Rowan  Webb, 
James  Andrew  Mabbs,       Alfred  Oiis  Strout,  Alonzo  Lyons  Whitcomb, 

Henry  Clay  Miner,  John  Albert  Sturges,  John  Tyler  White, 

LIugh  Thos.  Montgomery,  Charles  Samuel  Taylor,      Henry  Bird  Young, 
Luther  Daniel  Sclierer,     Jas.  Wallace  Thompson,   Wallace  Young, 
Warren  L.  Seaman,  George  W.  Van  Home, 

William  Pviwards,  Augustus  L,  Justice,  Frank  Lawrence  Miles,  ad eundeni. 
Thomas  A.  Howard,  Marshall  Frederick  Price,  Honorary 

1875-6. 

Frank  AUport,  Arthur  IjUiiey  Hosmer,     Caniillis  El  wood  Richards, 

Seth  Scott  Bishop,  Wm.  Thomas  Howarth,   William  M.  Richards, 

Wallace  Marion  Brackett,Carl  Kalienbauk,  Stephen  Olin  Richey, 

Wm.  Gardner  Brown,        James  Rufus  Kewley,  Samuel  Joshua  Ross, 

Charles  Peter  Caldwell,     Chester  Hoel  Latham,       Geoige  Christoph  Saur, 
Theodore  W.  Cliase,  Carl  Edwin  Lundgren,       Frederick  C.  Schaefer, 

John  William  Coombs,     James  Henry  McDonald, John  William  Scott, 
Auguslus  Bates  Clark,        D.  A.  McBarry  Mitchell, Jeremiah  Beckner  Stair, 
Frank  Cogswell,  Jacob  Ansel  Mack,  Theron  Clark  Stearns, 

Dwight  Mark  Crum,  John  .Albert  Mayer,  Thomas  Harrison  Stetier, 

Damon  S.  Cummings,       John  Theo.  Montgomery,John  Wesley  Stouffer, 
Henry  XolteniousDrewry, Henry  Ciay  Mooney,  Robert  Tilley, 

Isaac  Hottenbtcin  Fry,       Isaac  Hall  Orcutt,  John  Henry  Yoje, 

William  Fulton,  Julius  Otto,  John  Poweli  Williams, 

Samuel  Wiggins  Ginespie,Charle->  Albert  Palmer,     George  Lamont  Winn, 
John  Dennis  Hogan,  Rosweli  Park,  John  James  Youtsey, 

John  Marshall  liorton,       Charles  Phipps, 

Moses  Mitchell  Davis,  J'.  Taliaferro  Wilson,  ad  eiuidem. 
John  Ingram  Stillians,  Hoiioraiy. 

1876-7. 

John  Philip  Bading,  Samuel  Franklin  Fanar,  Henry  Burton  McCray, 

Elizur  Kent  1 'alley,  George  1  led.  Fleischman,  Frank  Price  Nourse, 

Frederick  Anton  Beck,       Lucius  I  ield  Foote,  Pliram  Lowell  Pease, 

Victor  Antoine  Bergeron, Gustavus  Henry  Gray,       Joseph  Irwin  Pogue, 
Charles  Davis  Boardman,  Truman  Augustus  Hand,  George  \Y.  Pratt,      -"^ 
George  Wendell  Bothweil, Theodore  Y.  Johnson,       John  Garrett  Reid, 
James  Brooks,  Charles  Davenport  Jones, George  Olin  Rutledge, 

James  Brown,  William  Henry  Kirby,       Frank  Fitchx  SalTord. 

Justin  Herbert  Burdick,     Xathaniei  Seba  Lane,         Fiederick  Schoop, 
Robert  Artell  Carson,         Edvvin  Ruihven  Lovesee,  Frank  We^dey  Searlcs, 
G.  Philander  Chcnowetb, Frederic  Louis  Marcotte,  Guhtavus  A.  H.  Siennnk, 
Edgar  Vorris  Dales,  Isaac  McComb,  Ed.  Hutchins  Webster, 

Chas.  Sanford  Dickson, 

Isaac  L.  Potter,  ad  eiindcui. 
Julius  A.  Freeman,  I/oiiorary. 

1877-87 

George  B,  Ab]>ott,  Burti ;  h^airchild  Boyer,  John  Wesley  Dal, 

John  Dexter  Andrew,  Rudolph  Hans  Broe,  John  l:^nlow, 

Robert  Hall  Babcock  AVilliam  II.  Byford,  Jr.  William  xMattocks  Farr, 

John  S.  Beers,  William  Wal'ucc  Cook,  Jesse  Henry  Fellows, 


/S 
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Albert  Green,  Edwin  E.  Moore, 

Albert  J.  Irwin,  Frank  Mueller, 

Lyman  Andrews  Irwin,     Niels  Julius  Nielsen. 

David  Lee  Kenyon,  Frederic  Lawrence  Nutt 

William  Riiey  Lawrence,  William  Freeman  Nye, 

Milton  Sumner  Marcy,      Edward  Pearce, 

Joseph  Matte-on,  Newton  Pierpoint, 

William  Henry  McClain,  Charles  Bishop  Richmond,  Edwin  Herbert  Webster, 

James  Wesley  McKibben,C.  James  Rivenburgh,        (jranville  Newman  Wood 

Joseph  E.  McNeill,  M.  Montgomery  Rowley,  Plumer  M.  Woodworth, 

Harper  ZvIcWorkman,        John  Lazelle  Sawyers,       Mac  Samuel  Wylie, 

Geo.  Washington  Moody,John  Schwendener, 

Emanuel  Ridgway,  Honorary. 


Henry  C.  Sibree, 
William  Henry  Smith, 
VVm.  Tennessee  Speaker^ 
Horace  Mann  Starkey, 
Leonard  Airs  Stearns, 
Ora  Francis  Thomas, 
Frank  Eudoras  Waxham, 


John  Francis  Abel, 
Robert  Henry  F>rown, 
Charles  Henry  Bryant, 
Eddie  Livingstone  Cary, 
Lorents  Andreas  Claussen, 
Shobal  Vail  Clevenger, 
Francis  Jewell  Crane, 
Charles  Hubert  Fegers, 
Adalbert  R.  Fellows, 
William  Griggs  Goffe, 
Henry  W.  Haldeman, 
Omar  Oakley  Hall, 
E-verett  Charles  Plartley, 
Phi 


1878.9. 

Dennis  John  Hayes, 
Ernest  Clark  Helm, 
Wm.  Malcolm  Jackson, 
Hugh  Lawrence  Jenckes, 
Homer  Luther  Leland, 
Thomas  Smith  McDavitt 
Matthew  H.  McKillup, 
Henry  Cby  Mitchell, 
W^illiam  David  Morgan, 
John  Francis  Mulholland, 
Penn  V/alker  Ransom, 
William  Henry  Roberts, 


Geo.  William  Robhison, 
William  Henry  Schick, 
Smith  Augustus  Spilman, 
Frank  Etigene  Stevens, 
John  Stout, 
.Norton  Strong, 
Abraham  L.  I'homas, 
Robert  VanDeusen, 
John  M.  Wilcox, 
William  Calvin  Wolf, 
Ansel  Woodworth, 
George  Plarvey  \\'right. 


lemon  D.  Harding,  Honorary. 


SPRING   FACULTY 

OF 

RUSH    .MEDICAL   COLLEGE, 

Session   iSSo. 


ISAAC   X.   DAXFORTIl,   M.D.,   P.<fsident,   349  West  Adams  Street, 

Lfccurer  cri  FaiJicIo^v. 
JOliX   E.    OWEXS,   ^LI).,    643   Michigan  Avenue, 

Lecturer  on   S2{7'gery. 
FRAXCIS  L.   WADSWORTH,  M.D.,   Secretary,  229  Ontario  Street, 

Lecturer  en  I'hvsio'c^'V  and  Histology. 
E.    FLETCHER  IXGALS,   M.D.,    iSS'South  Clark  Street,  .     / 

Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Physical  Dia^'nosis. 
LAFAYETTE  \Y.    CASE;   M.D.,   332   Division  Street, 

L.ecturer  on  Derniatc!c;v  and   Venereal  Diseases. 
PHILIP  ADOLPHUS,   ARD.,   62S   \Ye.st  \Yashington  Street, 

Clinical  Lnstructor  in   GyniLColo<:y  at  the   Central  Dis/^ensarv. 
NORMAX  BRIDGE,   M.D.,   Si  Throop  Street, 

Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  APdicine. 
EDW.   ^YARREX  SA\YYER,    M.D.,    116  Vincennes  Avenue, 

Lecturer  on    Ors'etrics  and  Diseases  of  Chiildren. 
ALBERT  B.    STROXG,   A.>L,   M.D.,   312  \Yest  Indiana  Street, 

L^ecturer  on  Aju:to??iv. 
J.    SUVDAM   KXOX,   A.AI.,   M.D.,    16  Loomis   Street, 

Lecturer  o)i  Materia  M-^lica  and  General    77ierape?itics.  ... 

J.   XEYIXS  HYDE,   A.:\I.,   ^LD.,    117  South  Clark   Street, 

L.ec Hirer  ojt  the  LJiseises  0/  the  Goiito-  i'rniary   Organs. 


O.   C.   OLIVER,  M.D., 

Curator  0/  the  Museum  and  Director  of  tJie  JLislolorical  Lalorator 

C.  FEXGER,  M.D., 

L^ect'ircr  on  Pataolo^ical  Anatomy,  '.'     "        ' 

A.  B.   STROXG,  M.D.,  :  . 

D.  W.  GRAHAM,   A.M.,  M.D., 

Assistants  in   Clinical  Srcr^^ery. 
EDM UXD  M.  LAXD IS,  M.D., 

Pe'^istrar  of  the  Surgical  Clinic. 
I).   R.   J; ROWER,   M.D  , 
W.   S.   HARROUX,   :LD., 

Assistants  to  the   Chair  of  Clinical  Mtdicine, 
\VM.   T.   BELFIELD.   M.D.,  ,.     ,,,;. 

Deino)i:traior  of  J'hv-iolo:y.  ■'■■'     ' 

J.   H.   SALISCLRV,  A.\l,.,   M.D. 

iDenionstrafor  of  Chemistry.    '  .. 

CHAIwLES  VEXX,   M.b., 
F.    F.   SHER^L\X,  M.D., 

E.  W.   WHITXEV,  A.  P.,   M.D.,  ' 

As>istaHt-De-'nonstrat'j)-j   of  Anatomy. 

Mr.   FRAXK  JORDAX  GOULD, 
Collc^re- Clerk. 


FACULTY  . 

OF  THE 

CHICAGO    MEDICAL   COLLEGE, 

Session  1879-S0. 


X.  S.  DAVIS,  M.D..  LL.D..  Deax  of  the  Faculty,  6^  Rraicluloh  Street, 
H.  A.  JOHNSON,  A.M.,  M.D.,  4  Sixteenth  Street, 

Frojessors    of  Principles   and   Practice    0/    Medicine^    a) id   of   Climral 
Mdicine. 

EDMUND  ANDREWS.  A.^^L.  M.D.,  6  Sixteenth  Street, 
RALPH  N.  ISHAM,  M.D.,  47  South  Clark  Street, 

Professors  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,   and  of  JMcdical  and 
Clinical  Sitrgcry. 
EDWARD  W.  JENKS,  aX.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women,  and  of  Clinical 
Gyntecohgy. 
£.  O.  F.  ROLER,  A.M.,  M.D.,  10S4  Indiana  Avenue, 

Professor  c-''  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Children.  .'  ,  ■        ■ 

SAMUEL   T.  JONES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  170  State  Street, 

Professor  0;  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 
J.   H.    HOLLISTER,  M.D.,  73  Ranclolph  Street,  Corresponding^  Secretary 
and  Re^giitrar, 

Professor  of  Goicral  Pathology  and  Patholoi^ical  Anatomy. 
J.  S.  J]-AVELL,  A.^L,  M.D.,  70  East  Monroe  Street, 

P'ro/es'or  of  \ervous  and  Alental  Diseases.  .. 

WM.  1:.  QUINE,  M.D.,  1678  Wabasli  Avenue, 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  ana   General   Therapeutics. 
H.  P.  MERRIMAN,  A.M.,  :M.D.,  125  State  Street, 

Professor  of  Medical  jiirispriideuee  and  /jly^ieiie. 
>L\RCUs  P.  HATFIELD,  A.M.,  ^LD.,  1851  Wabash  Avenue, 

J'rofessor  of  Chemistry  and   Toxicology.  ,       .        '      ' 

R.  L.  REA,  M.D.,  112  Ea.t  Monroe  Street,  .'      .„, 

'  professor  of  Anatomy.  ■' 

LLST]:R  CURTIS,  A.M.,  ALD.,  7S5  Wabash  Avenue,  •     ; 

J'rofessor  of  Histology.  .-     ■  ^ 

in:Nk\' CRADLE,  M.D.,  '        ,    , 

dectitrer  upon  Physiolo;^y. 
ROSWULLPARK,  A.M.,  M.D,. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatrany  and  Assistant  to  tlie  Chair  of  Anatomy. 


D.  A.  K.  STEELE,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  .Surgry. 
H.  M.  STARKLY,  M.D., 

Assistant  to  the  Chair  oj    Chemisfrf. 
F.  E.  WAX  HAM,  ' 

Assi^ta)it-De)no}istrat<ir  of  Anatomy. 
JAMES  J.  LARKIN, 

Prosector  to  the  /'rofessor  of  Anatomy, 
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OF 

WO.MAXS    MEDICAL   COLLEGE, 

Session  1S79-S0. 


WM.   H.   BYFORD,   A.M.,  ]\LD.,   President,    125  State  Street, 
T.   DAVIS  FITCH.  MTJ.,   296  W.    Monroe  Street,  -    - 

Professors  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynscolo^y. 
CHAS.   WARRINGTON  EARLE,  M.D.,  Treasurer,  37   Pnrk  Avenue, 

Professor  of  Dt^e^i^cs  of  ChiLireii,   and  Adjunct  Prcfssor  of  Practice  of 
Medicine. 
ISAAC  N.   DANFORTH,   M.D.,   ^U9  W.   Adams  Street, 

Professor  of  Patih\o^y  and  Diseci^cs  of  the  Kidneys. 

JOHN  E.   OWENS,   M.D.,   643   Michigan  Avenue, 
Professor  of  Surgery. 

HENRV  M.   LYMAN,   A.M.,   M.D.,   533  W.    Adams  Street,     " 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  cf  Medicine.  '         ' 

DANIEL  R.   BROWLR,   ^LD.,   Secretary,  571   W.   A  lams  Street, 

Professor  of  NervoKe  and  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jnrisprn fence. 
SARAH  HACKLTT   <'\V.\YJS^.Oy.,  M.D.,  Cor.  Sec'v,  125  State  St.,     ^^ 

Professor  of  Phys:o'oe;y. 
DAVID  W.   GRAH.VM,   A.^L,   ALD.,    loi   Warren   Avenue, 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 
PLVM  S.    HAVES,   >.LD.,    1266  Indiana   Avenue, 

Professor  of  Ciieniietry. 
WM.  J.   MAVNARI^   A.A[.,   M.\)..  43?   \\.   Van  P.iiren  Street, 

Pi-ofessur  of  Jfileria  Medica,   T/terapiutics.,  and  Der}ndioloe;y. 
WM.   T.   >[0NTGOMERY,    M.D.,  435  W.   Van  Buren  Street, 

ProfesS'>r  of  Oj^/it/icilnioIo<^y  and  Otoli\L;y.  ...       i,"   ■  .\     .  >•  ' 

E.   FLETCHER  INGALS,   M.D.,    188  Clark  Street, 

Clin.ical  Professor  of  P)iieases  of  Chest  and  Throat.  .     .,,  ; 


JOHN  O.   HOiiBS,   M.D.,   364  Blue   Island  Avenue, 

Demonstrator  of  A  natotny, 
LOTTA  E.   CALKLN.^,   M.D.,        _.  . 

Assistant  to  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
MARIE  J.   MERGLER,  M.D.,   Cor.    Halsted  and  Randolph  Street; 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Materia  Afet/ica. 
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Read   before  the   Chicag:o  Historical  Society: 

SKASKIA    AND    ITS    PARISH    RECORDS. 

OLD    FORT    CHARTRES. 

COL.  JOHN    TODD'S    RECORD    BOOK. 


By  Edward  G.  Mason.- 
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FERGUS    PRINTING    COMPANY,    CHICAGO. 


REYNOLDS'    HISTORY    OF    ILLINOIS. 
My  Own  Times;    Embracing  also  The  History  of  My  Life.     By  John'   Reynolds    Late 

Gov.  of  111.,  etc.     Portrait.     Reprint  of  ori.siiial  edition  of  1855.  with  comp'e'te "index  added.     Oot'n'hoprds- 
Gilt-top;  Side  and  bottom  uncut;  Antique  Paper;  Pp   42S;  8vo.      1879.     Edition  of  112  copie.s.     IVice,  .--'-.-o' 


We  arc  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Fergus  Print- 
insj  Company  has  midertaken  the  work  of  re- 
printing-the  volume  of  "My  Own  Times:  erabrae- 
ing  also  the  History  of  My  Life,"  wricteu  by  the 
late  Gov.  .John  Reynolds.  *  *  *  Copies  of 
the  volume  relerred  to  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
hardly  could  be  procured  at  any  price.  The 
Publishers  are  deservlnir  of  thanks  for  their 
efforts  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a  meritorious 
work  like  the  above.— Bt  lie  villi'  Adcoc(ite,Dec. 
12,1870. 

This  is  a  reproduction,  In  an  attractive  form, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  full  index,  of  a  book, 
the  story  of  which  is  an  illustration  ut  the  diffi- 
culties which  all  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  historical  investitratiun  have  hiul  to  encounter 
in  this  country.  Governor  Key n olds  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  ticures  in  western  public 
life,  and  it  would  be  supposed  this  epitome  of 
the  story  of  the  youns:;  days  of  the  western 
country  would  have  eonmianded  a  ready  sale. 
Not  so.  Completed  in  ly.ii,  th:-  first  edition, 
probably  not  more  than  lour  hundred  copies, 
wat.  printed  in  a  small  iob  oliice  at  Belleville,  and 
taken  by  a  sinirie  bookseller  of  Ciiicai^o,  at  the 
&iTthor\s  personal  instiiiration.  Nearly  tlie  .vhole 
eaition  was  destroyed  in  the  .Q:reut  lire  of  1857. 

Practically  out  of  print,  the  present  volume  is 
rather  a  new  work  than  tlie  reprint  of  an  ^Id; 
and  a  creditable  one  it  is.  The  extensive  range 
of  politics,  internal  improvement,  public  lite 
and  personal  experience,  naturally  traversed  in 
this  bulky  volume,  render  even  a  sliu'ht  analysis 
impossibk'.  Tc  i-:  discursive  and  sketchy,  and 
abo-;nd.s  in  details  of  purely  local  value,  but  it 
contains  also  a  mass  of  information  which  the 
enquirer  would  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
Aljove  all  ir  is  stamped  with  an  ori'-'inality  and 
iudi\idnality  whic!)  sot  well  uj  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  -vvesterii  m'An.—Mo'j.  0/  Atr,.  /'/.s7.,.Vug,  ISbO. 

The  year  Iso )  fourd  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  the  populous  S'ate  of  Jliiriois  a  savage 
wilderness,  v.ith  a  total  whi-e  population— 
Amencati  and  French— of  about  :>.,*<{'{)  scattered 
Ihroui-'hout  its  domain.  Of  tiiese  it  is  esti- 
mated t'lat  ihf  Fieuch  Creoles  numbered  some 
l.-^M;,  and  the  ne_'ioe.s  islaves  and  freemen) 
r»o:jor  20.!  more.  The  white  colonies  extended 
i.i  sparse  settlement'^,  from  Kaskaskia,  tifty 
miles  or  more,  to  Cahokia,  and  back  east  from 
the  Kaskaskia  river  only  a  few  miles.  The  colo- 
nies of  K;tskaskia,  Turkey  Ilil!,  tlitf  New  De.siyn, 
Ilor-e  Pr;tlrie.  another  not  far  from  Kaskaskia, 
P).r;,'0t's  Fort,  Vt'hit'-side  Station,  h5elle  For=ntain 
and  another  very  small  one,  (:om.i>rised  all  tlie 
American  settlements  In  Illinois  ;a  that  pcrioil.. 
Tr.f  ir  population  was  about  ^.W  -trou!.-,  all  told.- 
This  period  of  tbe  history  of  Illinois  is  noted 
here,  and  probably  will  V>o  for  many  genera- 
tions., as  the  rime  when  the  parents  of  Gov. 
John  Ileynohls  removed  to  Illinois  from  Ten- 
r.cHBee  and  added  the-  ?*cveui)i  family  to  the 
population  of  a  v/!;iie  ."ettieni'-ft  two  and  a-half 
Hiile.s  from  Kaskaskia.  Gov.  Jleynolds  v/as  then 
T-i  years  old.  in  llie  volume  bi'fcre  us  he  de- 
j-cribe.-*  the  condiiion  of  the  country,  the  Ind- 
ia/is, the  privation>;  of  the  white--,  their  piou'ress 
in  agriculture,  f  ducation,  govern ment  and  so- 
cial ci'a^ac^crisM(•.".  dnrimr  tijc  next  nine  years, 
at  conriiflerable  length,  and  thus  tiirnishes  a 
ie    d  of  a^i.inl  atjd  intore.sting  inff'rmation. 


About  this  time,  having  reached  bis  -iOfj.  yrar 
the  Governor  entered  a  cullcge  soimg  six  miles 
from  Kuoxvillc,  Tenu..  >vhpre  h.-  srent  t^^■o  ve;irs 
in  improving  his  rninu.  rofuroing  lo  Illinois  in 
1811.    Afterward  he  studied  law  ut  Knoxville. 

Then  began  the  War.  of  1812  with  Great  Bri*"- 
ain,  and  then,  too,  the,growing  State  of  Illinois 
became  the  theater  of  stirring  public  events 
which  gave  her  a  promliient  place  in  the  history 
of  the  y>'est.  Four  chi>pters  are  devoted  to  this 
period,  including  the  massacre  at  Chicaiio,  the 
destruc.ion  of  I'eoria  and  affairs  in  that  vicini- 
ty, etc. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  ■.Lt^ritor\ 
of  Illinois,  the  administration  of  Governor  P:d- 
wards,  the  revision  of  the  laws,  a,nd  the  first 
Legislature;  Le\ns  a7id  Clark's  expedition  t< 
the  Pacific  coast;  the  extension  of  tiie  settle 
ments ;  the  reign  of  "  regulators  "  and  mob-laAv , 
tiie  history  of  religions  denominations  in  Illi- 
nois; the  professions:  the  history  of  slavery  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  author's  domestic  record, 
with  numerous  other  events  of  more  or  less  in- 
terest. 

In  1818  the  State  Government  was  formed,  rand 
its  progress  is  noted  in  detail.  A  large  .space  is 
iriven  to  ^the  subsequent  political  history  and 
internal  improvement  of  the  State,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  Winnebago 
Indians.  Several  chapters  are  filled  with  the 
history  of  the  Elackiiav»-k  war  and  its  attendant 
excitements  and  events.  The  history  of  educa- 
tion and  early  newspapers  in  Illinois  receive^ 
due  attention. 

The  Governor  also  relates  the  national  situa- 
tion during  )iis  term  in.  Congre-s  from  ISiJi  to 
l.Sil,  inclusive:  his  visit  to  Europe  in  is:^9;  the 
pioneer  railroad  operiitions  in  the  State:  the 
construction  of  the  Illinois  -  and  -  Michii/an  Ca- 
nal, with  other  internal  imprt^vements,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jlormou  troubles  and  excite- 
ment. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Gov.  Leynolds'  book. 
It  is  valuaijle  a«!  rejecting  ttie  spirit  of  the  pio- 
ne^T  days  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  record  of  a 
vcvang  and  enterprising  State  struiigliu'-'-  agrdnsl 
adverse  circum-tances,  and  becoming  oneff  the 
most  ])rosperous  of  American  commonwealths. 
Nor  will  the  private  history  of  Gov.  Kuynolds, 
the  sturdy  pioneer  Executive  and  KepvesenU- 


five  Oi  th<^  St; 
belongs  to  Illin;.'.-^.  iv'.  ;iii' 
her  to  the  preset.  y\<>-r.(: 
11-'  passed  nearly  ;,!o  -t 
public  lifein  li;i;;.'i  •  ■  . 
of  the  Sxipremc  Cuiirt,  in 
tore,  Governor,  Congress 


nterest  the  reader.    Ih 
so  he  aided  in  ijriniiing 
•rity  which  slv^  t  ujoys. 
century  in  prominent 
.judge  Advocate,  Jud:-'.' 
icmber  of  the  Ijegi-l!!- 
■mian.  Canal  Commis- 
sioner and   Speaker  of    the  IL.j\ise— and  i.s  so 
closely  ideniified  with  the  State  that  tiieir  his- 
j'toriescan  not  ]>e  separated. 
!       'i  his  voVame  v/as  ' Tst  published  by  Go',  lle^  - 
I   nolds  in  IH").    The  edition  was  small,  :iml  mo-^ 
i   of  it  was  dcstroved  beioreit  w^as  sold  m  a  [reii- 
i   ChicaL'o.    Thus  ir,  beearoe  one  of  th^.  lost  000 >-- 
of  the  earth.    Fortunatelv  it  was  not  totally  o^- 
I   terminated,  and  n<;w  its  revival  hv  \|ie  entei- 
!   prising  Chir-a'^o  house  whose  imprint  it  ;>e;u.-^i3 
no  less  imi^'rtant  than  it  is  gratifymi,'  to  tho^t 
I   who  have  the  interests  of  the  State  at  iieait. 
Chlrn/io  .'Jonnxil,  Dec  30,  is79. 
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KASKASKIA  A\D  ITS  PARISH, RECORD: 


A  Paper  read  bt'ore  tlie  Chicago  In^toricai  Society,  Dec.  i5,  1879. 

Ix  Southern  Illinois,  near  the  Mississippi,  a  hiiiKlred  miles  or 
more  above  the  iiiouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  situated  the  ancient  village 
of  Kaskaskia,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  permanent  European 
settlement  in  the  vailc\"  of  the  Father  of  the  waters.  The  emine'it 
historian  who  cout^ede'^  to  it  this  distinction  finds  it  dithciilt  to 
hx.  the  date  of  its  origin^  and  leaves  that  undeiermined.'^  Its 
foundation  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  members  of  La  Salle's 
expedition  to  the  rjiouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  tlieii  retu'Ti  n\ 
1682,+  to  Father. James  Gravier  in  1683  or  in  i6(^5.:i:  to  Tonti  in 
i6S6.§  and  to  others  still,  missionaries  or  explorers,  at  different 
dates  in  the  latter  part  cf  tlie  seventeenth  century.  But  tb.e 
uncertainty  upon  tliis  point  lias  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
confounding  of  Kaskaskia  with  an  earlier  Indian  settkanent  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Illinois  River,  \N-here  was  establislied  the 
Jesuit  mission  afierwards  removed  to  tlie  existing  village.  And 
this,  perhaps,  will  he  ^norc  apparent  from  a  brief  sketch  of  tlie 
histoi-y  of  that  jnission.  / 

When  Father  Marqiiette  returned  from  his  adv^'nturolIS  voyage 
upon  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  by  the  w^y  of  the  JiUnois,  he  Ibund 
on  the  latter  river  a  village  of  the  Illinois  ivlbc,  containing 
seventy-four  cabins,  which  was  callea  Kaskaskia.  Its  inhabitant. 
received  him  well,  and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  return 
and  instruct  them.  He  kept  that  promise  I'aithfuHy,,  undaunted 
i>y  disease  aud  toilsome  journeys  and  inclement  weather,  and, 
a^tei  a  rude  wintering  by  the  Chicago  River,  reached  the  Ilhnois 
village  again,  April  8th,  1675. ||  '^'^^  ""''^'^  '^^'  '^^'^^  Indian  settie- 
i'fient  ha-,  since  beeii  identiried  with,  the  great  meadow  south  of 
the  mcdern  To\\  n  of  Utica  in  the  State  of  llh-iois.  and  nearly 
oppof-te  to  the  tali  cliff  soon  after  known  as  Fort  St  Louis  of 
the  illinoi?.   aiid  m  later  times  as  Starved.  Rock.*!      Marqui^tte 

'  Bancroft's  Ili.-tory  <-'f  Ike  United  Strrc-,,  1.  p.  105. 

f  Dav.dson  a:;d  Stuvt  s  f  fistory  cf  Jliinois,  p.   no.  . 

t  A-.',.\r,  of  Sti-.ie  of  Illinois,  pp.  i6<;,  20?, 

^  Ml- iitagvie'r,  U.kr.jTy  01   Uand.jly  h  Cf/uniy,  Tilinoio,  p.  i?.. 

;'  bhca's  Discovery  dv-d  K.\f  iorraiop.  of  the  ^Iis^u:>^i[)ln,  p.  55. 

*.'  !\-irl:mari'3  Dbcoveiy  iu  tue  (.heat  \Ve>t,  p.  60. 


2  KASlvASKIA   AND    ITS    J'AKISIi    RKCDRDS. 

established  there  a  mis>ion,  to  which  ])e  ;:^ave  the  name  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Bk^ssed  Virgin,  and,  tor  a  little 
time,  waii  able  to  teach,  i.h.e  chiefs  and  the  people.  But  continued 
ilhiess  soon  obliged  him  to  set  forth  upon  that  return  voyage 
which  brought  him  to  a  lonely  grave  in  the  wilderness. 

To  hiu\  succeeded  the  zealous  priest,  Claude  AUouez,  who 
seems  to  h.ave  been  at  tlie  mission  tlie  foliowhig  yenr,  and  at  all 
events  reriched  it  in  April  1677.  He  vvas  lodged,  as  he  says,  in 
Marqul'tie's  cabin,  and  erected  a  cross  25  feet  liii^h  in  die  midst 
of.  the  iiAvn,  which  the  old  men  earuesdy  cornmendeci  him  to 
place  well  so  that  it  could  not  fall.  Departing  shortly  after,  he 
returned  in  167S,  but  the  incursions  of  the  resistless  -u-arriors  oi 
the  I^ve  Nations  scattered  the  Illinois,  and  checked  the  mission, 
and  the  approach  of  La  Salle,  v.'ho  was  unfriendly  to  iiim,  com- 
pelled Allouez's  retirement  the  following  year.  The  attempts  oi 
the  priests  v/ho  accompanied  La  vSal'e  to  continue  the  v;ork.  were 
set  at  naught  by  the  artacks  of  the  Iroquois  upon  the  Illinois, 
who  fied  before  their  iierce  oppressors.  In  1684,  nowever. 
Alloucz  returned  under  more  favorable  auspices,  and  Nvas  at  the 
mission  the  greater  part  of  the  time  unlii  his  death  in  1600. 

He  v.'as  follovv-ed  by  the  famous  jeseit,  Sabastutn  Raslc,  whc 
embarked  in  a  canoe  at  Quebc^,  in  August,  1691,  to  go  to  the 
Illinois,  and  completed  his  journey  of  more  than  eight  ]-.andrec 
leagues  the  following  spring.  Within  tuo  years,  he  was  recalleC 
to  liis  oiiginal  charge  among  the  Ab  ^aki  Indians,  to  hvA  z 
martyr's  fate  long  after  at  the  hands  of  Xew  England  scld'.ers  b} 
the  waters  of  the  Kennebec. 

Father  James  (iravier,  v.ho  had  ].>.  •:!)  at  the  mission  durin;: 
Alloric-^^'s  absence  in  1687,  received  ii  from  Fatlier  Rasle,  anc 
built  a  chapel  witliin  the  walls  of  Fort  St.  Louis  v/hich  over 
looked  the  village.  H  is  journal  of  the  !vIission  of  the  immaculate 
Conception  of  Our  Lady  at  the  Illiriois  from  March  acch,  1693 
to  Febrir.iry  15th,  1694,  gives  a  very  interesting  accouiVc  of  hi: 
labors  among  the  Indians  upon  the  Illinois  River."'"  This,  it  wil 
be  noticed,  is  ten  years  or  more  after  the  time  whzx's  smne  liavc 
.supposed  he  fouiided  il\e  ]M"esent  Kaskaskia,  three  hundred  mile: 
or  more  to  the  souLhward,  up'Ui  the  Mississippi.  The  lUinoi^ 
nation  or  confederac)'  v>-as  composed  of  five  bands  or  r.ibes 
tlie  Kaskaskia?,  the  Peorias,  the  Cahokias,  the  Tan:aroa:>  anc 
the  Mitcliigamias.  (vravier^s  work-  was  principally  among  th( 
first  of  those,  but  extended  also  to  .^-he  Peorias.  lb;  longed  tc 
int.lade  \\\  it  the  Tamart^as  and  the  Cahokias,  who  .ve/e  on  th^ 
Mississippi,  between  his  mission  and  tlie  site  of  the  Kaskaskia  o 

*  S'-.;J%  History  of  Catiiolic  Mis^jions,  pp.  410-  415. 
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to-day,  but  was  unable  to  do  more  than  to  make  them  a  sini2;ie 
brief  visit,  because  he  was  alone  in  the  land.  Of  the  jNIitchi- 
garnias,  who  were  stili  lower  down  the  great  river,  but  north  of 
the  place  he  is  said  to  have  founded  in  1683  or  1685,  and  whose 
village  he  must  have  passed  in  order  to  reach  it,  Gravier  seems 
hardly  to  have  heard,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  at  the 
date  of  his  journal  he  had  not  traveled  as  far  as  their  settlement. 

During  his  stay  in  this  region,  Father  Gravier  studied'  the 
language  of  the  Illinois,  and  reduced  it  to  grammatical  rules,  and 
was  regarded  by  his  successors  as  the  real  founder  of  tlie  mission, 
because  he  ensured  its  permanency."^'  When  recalled  to  Michil- 
imacklnac,  about  1699,  he  left  the  Fathers  Bineteau  and  Pinet 
in  charge  of  the  different  branches  of  the  original  establishment, 
and  with  them  labored  Cial  riel  Marest,  who  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  associated  with  the  Kaskaskia  tribe.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  in  the  writings  of  such  a  number  of  missionaries,  at 
these  various  date>,  concerning  a  mission  frequently  spoken  of  as 
at  Kaskaskia,  or  the  village  of  the  Kaskaskias,  many  allusions  might 
occur  which  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  present  place  of  the  name. 

But  the  evidence  that  this  mission  remained  upon  the  Illinois 
River  until  the  year  1700,  and  that  there  was  no  settlement  before 
that  time  upon  the  site  of  the  Kaskaskia  we  now  know,  appears 
to  be  well-nigh  conclusive.  A  letter  written  to  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  by  John  Francis  Buisson  de  St.  Cosme,  a  missionary 
priest,  describes  the  journey  of  his  party  from  ]\Iichilimackinac 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  by  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  in  the  year  i699.t  They  stayed  at  the  house  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  at  Chicago,  and  set  out  from  there  about  Novem- 
ber first,  on  what  one  of  their  predecessors  calls  the  divine  river, 
named  by  ihe  Indians  Checagou,  and  made  the  portage  to  the 
River  of  the  Illinois.  Passing  the  Illinois  village  before  referred 
to,  they  learned  that  most  of  the  Indians  had  gone  to  Peoria 
Lake  to  hunt.  Arriving  there,  they  met  the  Fathers  Pinet  and 
Maret,  with  tlieir  liock,  of  which  St.  Cosme  gives  a  good  account, 
and  he  sp^eaks  of  their  work  as  the  Illinois  mission.  The  party 
journeyed  onward,  under  the  guidance  of  La  Salle  s  trusty 
lieutenant,  Tonti.  While  on  the  Illinois  River,  certain  Indians 
attempted  to  prevent  their  going  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intimated 
that  they  would  be  killed  if  they  drd  so.  Tonti  replied  tt^at  he 
did  not  fear  men,  that  they  had  seen  him  meet  the  Iroquois,  and 
knew  that  he  could  kill  rnen;  and  the  Indians  offered  no  further 
opposition.     They  reached  the  Mississippi   the  6th  of  December, 

*  Marost's  Letter,  Kip.  p.  206. 
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1699,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  village  of  the  Tamaroas,  who 
had  never  seen  any  "black  gown,"  except  for  a  few  days  when 
the  reverend  Father  Gravier  paid  them  a  visit.  A  week  later,  they 
ascended  a  rock  on  the  right,  going  down  the  river,  and  erected  a 
beautiful  cross,  which  their  escort  saluted  with  a  volley  of  muske- 
try, and  St.  Cosme  prayed  that  God  might  grant  that  the  cross, 
which  had  never  been  known  in  those  regions,  might  triumph 
there.  From  the  context  of  the  letter,  it  is  evident  that  this 
ceremony  took  place  not  far  below  the  site  of  the  present  Kas- 
kaskia,  which  St.  Cosme  must  have  passed  to  reach  thi.5  rock, 
but  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  village.  Furthermore,  within 
tifteen  miles  or  so  of  Kaskaskia,  there  is  a  rocky  biuft"  on  the  Mis- 
souri side  of  the  river,  known  now  as  the  Cape  of  the  P'ive  Men, 
or  Cap  Cinq  Hommes.  This  doubtless  is  a  corruption  of  the 
name  of  the  good  Father  St.  Cosme,  as  appears  from  a  map  made 
a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  which  gives  both  names, 
Cinqhommes  and  St.  Cosme,  to  this  very  bluff.  It  probably  is 
the  identical  one  which  he  ascended,  and  he  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  cross  as  unknown  in  those  regions,  had  there  been 
any  settlement  so  near  the  spot  as  the  Kaskaskia  we  now  know. 
Tonti,  who  was  the  leader  of  this  party,  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  founded  Kaskaskia  in  1686.  Nobler  founder  could  no  town 
have  had  than  this  faithful  and  fearless  soldier,  but  the  facts  just 
narrated  make  such  a  theory  impossible. 

Again,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1700,  a  bold  voyager,  Le 
Sueur,  whose  journal  is  in  print,'''  pushed  up  the  Mississippi  from 
its  mouth,  where  DTberville  had  just  planted  the  banner  of 
France,  and  passed  the  site  of  Kaskaskia,  without  notice  of  such 
a  place.  He  speaks  of  the  village  of  the  I'amaroas,  where,  by 
this  time,  St.  Cosme  had  taken  up  his  abode  on  his  return  from 
the  south.  About  July  15th,  going  northward,  Le  Sueur  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  there  met  three  Canadian  voyage- 
nrs  coming  to  join  his  po.rty,  and  received  by  them  a  letter  from 
the  Jesuit  Marest,  dated  July  loth,  1700,  at  the  Mission  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  Illinois. 
The  leiter  of  St.  Cosme,  and  the  journal  of  Le  Sueur,  seem  to 
show  clearly  enough  that  down  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1700, 
the  present' Kaskaskia  had  not  been  settled,  and  that  the  Mission 
was  still  on  the  Illinois  River.- 

And  lastly,  we  have  the  journal  of  the  vo>age  of  Father  James 
(jravier,  in  1700,  from  the  country  of  tlie  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississipj>i;t  from  which  we  learn  that  he  returned  from 
Michilimackinac,  and  set  out  from  Chicago  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 

*  Early  Voyages  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  p.  92.  t  P.  n^^. 
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tember,  1700.  He  says  he  arrived  too  late  at  the  Illinois,  of 
whom  Father  Marest  had  cliarge,  to  prveent  the  transmigration  of 
the  village  of  the  Kaskaskias,  which  was  too  precipitately  made, 
on  vague  news  of  the  establishment  on  the  ^lississippi,  evidently 
referring  to  the  landing  of  Dlberville  the  year  before.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  Kaskaskias,  whom  Marest  accompanied. 
would  have  separated  from  the  Peorias  and  other  Illinois,  had 
he  arrived  sooner:  and  he  obtained  a  promise  from  the  Peorias 
to  await  his  return  from  the  Mississippi.  After  having  marched 
four  days  with  the  Kaskaskias,  Gra\ier  went  forward  with  Marest, 
whom  he  left  sick  at  the  Tamaroas  village,  and  departed  from 
there  October  9th,  1700,  to  go  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, accompanied  only  by  some  Frenchmen.  The  Indians  with 
T^Iarest,  we  may  presume,  halted  upon  the  peninsula  between  the 
Kaskaskia  and  the  ^^lississippi  Rivers,  where  we  soon  after  find 
them;  and  thus  doubtless  was  accomplished  the  transfer  of  the 
mission  to  its  final  location.  The  eagerness  of  the  Illinois  tribes 
to  be  in  closer  communication  with  the  French  was  probably 
intensified  by  th.eir  desire  to  escape  any  further  assaults  from 
their  dreaded  enemies,  and  to  rear  their  wigwams  where  they 
would  never  hear  the  war-cry  of  tlie  Iroquois.  Both  motivts 
would  operate  more  powerfully  with  the  Kaskaskias  than  with 
any  others,  because  they  had  been  longer  under  the  influence  of 
the  French,  and  because,  in  their  old  location,  they  were  the 
first  to  receive  the  onslaughts  of  the  relentless  foemen  of  the 
Illinois.  Hence  they  set  out  to  go  to  the  lower  ^Mississippi,  but 
Gravier's  influence,  and  perhaps  Marest's  illness  as  well,  led  them 
to  pause  at  the  first  suitable  resting-place,  and  that  became  their 
pjermanent  abode.  And  v/hen  we  consider  that  a  few  years  later, 
this  same  Father  Tslarest,  vv-ho  accompanied  these  Indians  on 
their  migration,  was  stationed  at  the  present  Kaskaskia,  in  charge 
of  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  appears  from 
his  letters;'*  that  he  died  and  was  buried  there,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parish  records  ;t  and  that  we  hear  nothing  further  of  a  mission  of 
this  name  on  the  Illinois  River;  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  Kaskaskia  of  our  time  should  date  its  origin  from  the  fall  of 
of  the  year  1700,  and  should  honor  James  Ciravier  and  Gabriel 
Marest  as  its  founders. 

From  Marest's  letters  we  know"  'that  some  Frenchmen  inter- 
married with  the  Indians  of  this  village,  and  dwelt  there,  and  we 
may  naturally  infer  that  their  presence  attracted  others  of  their 
race,  trappers,  fur  traders,  and  voya-^rurs  to  the  new  location. 
And  so,  almost  at  the  dawn  of  the  history  of  the  territory  included 

*  Marest's  Letter,  Kip.  p.  197. 
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^vithi^  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  present  Kaskaskia 
was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  whites  and  Indians, 
under  the  sway  of  the  priest  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  At  first  a 
mission  simply,  then  a  trading  station,  and  soon  a  mih'tary  post; 
within  twenty  years  from  its  foundation,  it  had  enough  of  the 
features  of  a  permanent  settlement  to  justify  the  worthy  priests 
in  organizing  there  a  parish,  which  succeeded  to  their  beloved 
mission,  and  was  known  by  the  same  name, 

A  large  portion  of  the  church  record?,  of  this  parish,  beginning 
perhaps  with  its  establishment,  and  some  extracts  from  those  of 
the  earlier  mission,  ha\e  fortunately  been  preserved  to  this  day; 
and  they  throw  many  a  curious  and  interesting  side-light  upon 
the  events  of  the  tip.:!es  in  which  they  were  written.  Of  their 
authenticity  there  can  be  no  question.  Some  of  them  are  still  in 
the  custody  of  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and  others  are  in  the 
possession  of  a  prelate^"  of  the  church  that  has  labored  so  long  1 

and  so  zealously  in  the  region  of  which  these  records  illustrate  the  | 

history.      By  his  thoughtful  care,  the  earlier  books,  whicli  suffered  | 

damage  at  Kaskaskia  in  the  flood  of  1844,  '^vere  removed  to  a  k 

place  of  greater  security.     And  recently  the  volumes  containuig  | 

the  entries  made  between  the  years   1695  ^^^   ^^35  ^^^^'^  ^^'^^^  | 

arranged  and  re -bound,  and  with  proper  care  may  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  the  early  history  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois  for  | 
many  years  to  come. 

In  the  re-binding,  lias  been  preserved  intact  the  old  parchment 
cover  of  the  first  of  these  records,  on  which  may  be  diml)-  traced  | 

in  the  faded  ink  the  words  "-Rcgistniui  pro  aiino  i6gc\^  but  the  \ 

remainder  of  the  iii.^cription  is  too  indistinct  to  be  deciphered.  | 

Probably  it  is  the  same  in  v»hich  P\ather  Marest  carried  tlie  scanty  J 

records  of  the  mission  at   its  ren]0^al.     The   originals    of  these  J 

mission  records  have  not  been  preserved,  and  we  have  in  their  ^ 

stead  a  copy  of  a  portion  only,  entitled  ''Extrait  dcs  Regit  res  de  \ 

B  apt  erne  de  la  Mission   des  IJ lino  is  sous  h:  tit  re  de  P  Iinnmeiilee  | 

Conseption  de  la  S.   VP      The  cop}'  itself,  a  small  (juarto  of  six  | 

pages,  is   in   Latin,  and  tlie  first  entry  is  of  the  ba])rism,   March  | 

20th,  1695,  by  James  Oravier,.of  Pierre  Aco,  the  nev/ly  born  son  f 

of  Michael  Aco  and  Maria  Afamipinchicoae.  The  godfather  was 
D.  de  Mautchy,  in  whose  place  stood  1).  Montmidy,  and  the 
godmother  was  Maria  Joanna:,- grandmother  of  tlie  l)oy.       This  ^ 

Michael  Aco  was  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  accompanied  Father  | 

Hennepin  on  his  journey  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  when  the  Falls  X 

of  St.   Anthony  were  discovered  and  named,  and  probably  was  J 

the  leader  of  the  party,  although  the  intrepid  ftlsiher,  Hennepin,  \ 


*  Ric;ht  Reverend  I',  j.  Bakes,  lii^ho])  of  Alton,  HI.  | 
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assumes  that  honor  for  himself  in  his  account  of  the  expedition. 
Aco"s  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Kaskaskias,  and 
Gravier's  journal  describes  their  marriage  in  1693.  She  was  a 
convert,  and  through  her  influence  her  parents  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  she  rendered  great  service  to  the  missionaries  as  a 
teacher  of  the  children.  The  boy,  Pierre  Aco,  lived  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  second  Kaskaskia,  and  the  transcript  of  the  old 
French  title  records  now  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  Randolph 
County,  Illinois,  contains  a  deed  from  him  of  a  lot  in  Kaskaskia, 
executed  September  12th,  1725.  The  two  other  entries  in  the 
mission  record  in  1695  ^^^  o^'  ^^^^  baptisms  of  children  of  French 
lathers  and  Indian  mothers;  the  second  of  Michael,  son  of  Jean 
Colon  La  Violette  and  Catherine  Ekipakinoua,  whose  godfather 
was  Michael  Aco.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  difficulty  the  good 
mthers  seem  to  have  found  in  writing  the  names  of  the  Indian 
women  vrho  appeared  at  these  baptisms,  as  mothers  and  god- 
mothers of  the  infants,  as  shown  by  their  use  of  Greek  characters 
for  this  purpose.  ^Ve  can  imagine  "them  standing  at  the  font, 
listening  to  the  many  syllabled  titles  of  parents  and.  sponsors, 
smoothly  uttered  in  the  Illinois  tongue,  and  vainly  trying  to  re- 
produce them,  un':!)  in  despair  they  have  resource  to  their  classi- 
cal learning  for  .ymbols  of  something  akin  to  the  new  sounds. 

In  the  year  1697,  another  son  of  La  Violette  and  Catherine  of 
the  lengthy  name,  was  baptized  by  Father  Julian  Bineteau,  who 
had  been  a  missionary  in  Maine  in  1693.  and  the  next  year  v/as 
stationed  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  St.  Cosme  met  him  at  Chicago, 
in  1699,  when  he  had  recently  come  in  from  the  Illinois  and 
was  ill.  He  died,  not  .long  after,  while  following  his  Indians  on 
their  summer  hunt  over  the  parched  prairies,  when  fatigue  and 
exposure  led  to  a  severe  sickness,  of  which  he  expirccl  in  the 
arms  of  his  devoted  colleague,  Gabriel  Marest. 

In  September,  1690,  Father  Marest  ba))tized  Theresa  Panicoue; 
and  the  .same  yeiir,  in  November,  anotlier  son  of  La  Violette  was 
baptized  by  De  Montigny  of  the  same  party  with  St.  Cosme,  and 
Tonti  was  the  godfather.  St.  Cosme  in  the  letter  from  which 
quotation  has  Ijeen  made,  spealdng  of  their  descent  of  the  Illinois 
and  landing  at  an  Indian  village,  Novem.ber  28,  1699,  says:  ''We 
said  mass  in  the  cabin  of  a  soldier  napied  La  Violette,  married  to 
a  squaw,  whose  child  Mr.  De  Montigny  baptized."  The  entry  in 
tlic  mission  record  and  the  letter  therefore  confirm  each  other. 

The  first  ceremony  recorded  after  the  removal  of  the  mission 
to  the  present  village,  is  a  bnptism  performed  April  17,  1701,  by 
Gabriel  Marest;  and  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  one  at  which 
Crravier  officiated,  after  this  removal,  occurred  April  13,  1703, 
when  he  baptized  the  infant  soji  of  Pierre  Bizaillon  and  Maria 
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Theresia.  Xo  further  mention  is  made  of  Fatlier  Gravier  in  these 
records;  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  he  returned  to  the 
Peorias  to  labor  among  them,  was  dangerously  wounded  in  a 
tumult  excited  by  the  medicine  men,  and  descended  the  river  in 
search  of  medical  treatment,  and  that  his  injuries,  aggravated  by 
the  long  voyage,  proved  fatal  to  him  at  Mobile  in  1706. 

Under  date  of  April  13,  1703,  there  appears  in  the  midst  of 
the  entries  of  baptisms  the  single  sentence  ''•Ad  ripatn  Metchaga- 
viia  dicta i!i  I'cninius."'  Whether  this  commemorates  an  expedition 
by  some  priest  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  perhaps  he 
gazed  upon  from  the  site  of  Chicago,  or  a  visit  to  the  little  river 
flowing  into  the  Mississippi,  by  which  dwelt  the  Mitchagamias, 
who  gave  their  name  to  both  lake  and  river,  we  cannot  tell.  But 
it  indicates  an  event  which  to  some  one  seemed  of  im})ortance 
enough  to  be  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  mission  as  carefully 
as  were  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  In  1707,  first  aj)pears  the 
name  of  the  Father  P.  J.  ]\Iermet,  wlio  came  from  the  great 
village  of  the  Peorias,  after  the  death  of  Pinet  and  Bineteau,  to 
join  Marest,  v.'ith  whom  he  was  happily  associated  for  many  years. 
The  latter,  writing  of  their  life  at  Kaskaskia,  says:  "Mermet 
remains  at  the  village  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  who  stay 
there,  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  placing  it  entirely  out  of 
his  power  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  the  long  journeys.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  his  feeble  health,  I  can  say  that  he  is  the  soul 
of  this  mission.  For  myself,  who  am  so  constituted  that  I  can 
run  on  the  snow  with  the  rapidity  with  which  a  paddle  is  worked 
in  a  canoe,  and  who  have,  thanks  to  God,  the  strength  necessary 
to  endure  all  these  toils,  I  roam  through  the  forests  with  the  rest 
of  our  Indians,  much  the  greater  part  of  whom  pass  a  portion  of 
the  winter  in  the  chase.  " 

Ajjril  26,  1707,  Mermet  performs  the  baptismal  ceremony  for 
the  dauglner  of  Tinice  Outauticoue,  (godmother  Maria  Oucani- 
coue),  and  George  Thorel,  commonly  called  the  Parisian.  It  is 
strange  to  think  that  there  should  have  been  at  that  early  day  in 
the  western  wilderness,  one  so  having  so  much  of  the  airs  and 
graces  of  the  gay  capital  of  .France,  as  to  be  known  distinctively 
as  its  citizen.  The  subsequent  baptisms  at  the  mission  seem 
all  to  have  been  by  Mermet  and  Marest,  and  the  names  of  the 
women  are  usually  Indian," hicluding  such  remarkable  ones  as 
Martha  Merounouetamoucoue  and  Domitilla  Tehuigouanakiga- 
boucoue.  Occasionally,  however,  both  parenis  are  French. 
Thus,  March  3d,  17 15,  was  baptized  Joannes  son  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Potier  and  l-'rancoise  Le  Brise,  who  officiated  as  god- 
mother at  a  ceremony  in  November  of  the  same  year.  These 
are  the  earliest  appearances  of  one  of  the  matrons  of  the  hamlet, 
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who  seems  fron-j  subsequent  notices  to  have  afterwards  become  a 
perennial  godmother.  She  figures  in  that  capacity  on  two  occa- 
sions in  171 7,  hiaving  also  presented  a  child  of  her  own  for 
baptism  in  that  year,  and  on  one  of  the  only  two  chronicled  in 
171S,  and  we  find  her  at  the  font  again  in  17 19.  With  an  entry 
made  October  2d  of  the  latter  year,  the  baptismal  register  of  the 
mission  proper  seems  to  end;  although  a  very  few  entries  in 
1732-3  and  1735  ^■'■^'^  appended,  but  these  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  the  parish. 

For  the  parish,  b}-  this  time,  had  been  established;  and  the 
next  in  order  of  these  documents  is  a  quarto  of  twenty-two  pages, 
written  in  French,  as  all  the  rest  of  these  records  are,  beginning 
with  the  ^'■J^egisfre  Dcs  Baptoiics  fails  da?is  L'cglise  de  la  Mission  et 
dans  la  Paroisse  de  la  Concef>tion  de  A'e  dame.  Comviencc  le  18 
Juin^  lyigy  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  mission  cliapel  was 
still  in  use,  but  that  a  parish  had  been  duly  formed.  And  we 
learn  from  the  first  entry  ijiat  another  element  had  been  added 
to  die  population,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  France  were  at  the 
little  village.  This  is  of  a  baptism  performed  June  18,  1719,  by 
Le  Boullenger  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  chaplain  of  the  troops,  and 
the  godfather  is  Le  Sieur  Jacques  Bouchart  de  Verasae,  ensign  of 
the  troops.  We  nia}-  mention  in  passing  that  the  infant  is  the 
daughter  of  the  marriage  of  Jean  B.  Potier  and  Frarcoise  Le  Brise. 
The  priest  here  named,  Joseph  Ignatius  le  Boullenger,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  rnan  of  great  missionary  tact  and  wonderful  skill  in 
languages.  Plis  Illinois  catechism,  and  instructions  in  the  same 
dialect  concerning  the  mass  and  th^  sacraments,  were  considered 
to  be  masterpieces  by  other  missionaries,  for  whose  benefit  he 
prepared  a  literal  French  translation.  I'he  names  of  P>ench. 
officers,  Charles  Legardeur  de  L'lsle  and  Claude  Charles  du 
Fisne,  appear  as  godfathers  in  two  succeeding  entries,  and  our 
good  friend  Fra ncoise  Le  Brise  ofticiates  on  both  occasions  as 
godmother.  "We  regret  to  notice  that  the  godmothers  as  a  rule, 
and  she  is  no  exception,  declare  that  they  are  unable  to  write, 
and  therefore  make  their  marks.  One  baptism  is  of  the  daughter 
'^j^  a  slave  woman  bearing  an  Indian  name.  January  20,  1720, 
■■vas  baptized  the  son  of  Charles  Danis,  a  name  well  known  at 
Kaskaskia  as  that  of  one  of  tlie  first  settlers,  to  whom  was  made 
the  earliest  recorded  land-grant  in  that  locality.  It  vras  dated 
May  10,  1722,  and  executed  by  Pierre  Duque  Boisbriant,  Knight 
•■'f  the  military  order  of  .St.  [>ouis,  and  first  king's  lieutenant  of 
^he  province  of  Louisiana,  commanding  at  the  Illinois,  and  Marc 
Antoine  de  la  ioire  des  Ursins,  principal  secretary  for  the  Royal 
India  Company,  lire  godfather  for  Danis'  child  was  this  same 
I'ierje  Duque  Boisbriant,  who  was  the  first  military  commander 
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in  that  region,  and  in  one  sense  may  be  called  t)ie  first  governor 
of  IlHnois.  And  about  this  time  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Jean 
Charles  (juymoimeau  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  v\dio  was  the 
principal  officer  of  the  church  at  the  Illinois,  and  had  special 
charge  of  an  Indian  village  six  miles  inland  from  the  Ivlississippi. 
And  now  another  change  takes  place,  and  Kaskaskia  is  no 
longer  in  the  pastoral  care  of  a  missionary  or  military  chaplain, 
but  has  its  regular  iparish  priest.  Father  Nicholas  Ignatms  de 
Eeaubois,  who  describes  himself  as  'V/z/y  de  cette  Paroissr.''  siernal- 
izes  his  accession  by  opening  a  new  ''  Registre  dcs  Bapiones  faits 
dans  Veglise  Paroissidle  de  la  Conception  de  Nc  Dame  des  Cascaskias.^' 
v.'hich  he  commences  July  9,  1720.  And  this,  perhajjs,  iridicates 
the  time  of  tlie  substitution  of  a  parish  church  for  the  earlier 
mission  chapel.  The  entries  preceding  this  date,  made  by  Boul- 
lenger  and  Guymonneau  are,  as  the  manuscript  plainly  shows, 
copies,  and  not  the  original  record,  and  how  this  happened  we 
speedly  learn.  For  the  precise  Beaubois  inserts  in  his  register 
the  following  statement:  "All  that  which  ])receeds  is  an  extract; 
vdiich  I,  Nicholas  Ig.  de  Beaubois,  S.  J.,  Cure  of  the  parish  of 
the  Conception  of  our  lady  of  the  Cascaskias,  certified  to  be 
correct  and  cori formed  to  the  original,  which  I  have  sup]:)ressed 
because  it  was  not  in  order,  and  because  it  was  kept  on  scattered 
leaves,  and  the  present  extract  is  signed  by  tv^-o  witnesses,  who 
have  compared  the  present  copy  with  the  original;  the  25th  of 
July,  1720:  De  Beaubois,  S.  J."  We  could  wish  that  this  choleric 
priest  had  been  a  little  more  patent,  or  his  predecessor  a  little 
more  careful,  for  the  scattered  leaves  of  that  suppressed  original 
contained  probably  the  oni)'  autograph  of  Commandant  Bois- 
.briant  ever  written  in  the  parish  register,  and  Vv'ould  have  been  a 
little  earlier  original  record  than  any  we  know  of  now  in  Illinois. 
Bu.t  it  was  not  so  \o  be,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
Kict  that  this  register  v/hich  Beaubois  began  is  an  undoubted 
origuial,  containing  perhaps  the  earliest  existing  manuscript 
penned  in  what  is" now  the  State  of  Illinois.  And  its  o])ening 
entry  of  July  9th,  1720,  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own,  for  the 
godfather  at  that  Imptism  was  "Le  Sieur  Pierre  D'Artaguiette,''' 
captain  of  a  co'npany,  jnd  his  signature  is  appended.  He  was  a 
gallar-t  young  ofnct,*r  of  good  family  in- France,  who  some  years 
later  distinguished  riimself  greatly  in  the  vwirs  with  the  Natchez 
Tndian.s,  and  won  promotion  thereby,  and  the  position  of  Com- 
mandant at  the  Illinois.  From  his  station  there,  in  173^^  "^- 
marched  against  the  Chickasaws,  under  the  orders  of  tlie  royal 
governor  of  Louisiana,  and  bravely  met  a  tragic  deaih  in  the 
campaign.  Next  we  have  an  entry  of  a  child  baptized  by  a 
soldier,   because  it  was  in   danger  of  death  before  it  could  be 
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brought  to  a  priest,  but  Beaubois,  nevertheless,  performs  the 
ceremony  over  again.  In  the  year  1720,  le  Sieur  Girardot,  ensign 
of  the  troops,  appears  as  godtather,  and  from  this  time  on  regu- 
larly officiates  in  that  capacity,  ^'ieing  with  Francoise  Le  Brise 
in  frequency  of  attendance  at  the  bapcismal  rite  in  the  character 
of  sponsor.  His  name  was  long  known  in  Kaskaskia  and  its 
neighborhood,  where  he  spent  many  years,  and  it  is  probably 
borne  to-day  by  the  town  of  Cape  Girardeau  in  Missouri.  In 
1 72 1,  Le  Sieur  Nicholas  ?\Iichel  Chassin,  Commissary  of  the 
Company  of  the  West  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  signs  the 
register.  He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  John  Law's  famous 
^Mississippi  Company,  or  Company  of  the  West,  afterwards  merged 
in  the  Company  of  the  Indies.  In  the  same  year,  a  child  was 
re-baptized,  over  whom  the  ceremony  had  been  once  performed, 
on  account  of  the  risk  and  danger  of  the  voyage  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  le  Sieur  Ncyent,  Major  de  la  Place,  at  New  Orleans, 
September  10.  1720,  which  seems  to  show  .that  the  date  of  1723, 
usually  given  for  the  founding  of  New  Orleans,  is  incorrect.  So 
too  a  child,  born  at  the  Natchez  in  December,  1720,  and  baptized 
there  by  a  voyageur,  Pierre  La  Violette,  probably  a  son  of  the 
soldier  named  in  the  mission  records,  v/as  again  baptized  at 
Kaskaskia  in  Mny,  1721.  And  in  the  following  June,  that  worthy 
womrn,  Francoise  Le  Brise,  comes  once  more  to  the  front  in  her 
favorite  role  of  godmother,  and  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  she  is 
not  able  to  sign  her  name,  and  is  permitted  to  make  her  mark, 
which  she  does  with  a  vigor  and  emphasis,  which  indicates  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  weight  and  iniluence  in  (he  connuumty.  By 
this  time  she  has  a  competitor  in  one  Catharine  Juillet,  who 
almost  divides  the  honors  with  her,  and  who  about  this  period 
officiates  at  the  baptism  of  the  son  of  a  Pawnee  slave,  in  company 
v.'ith  le  Sieur  Philippe  dc  la  Jlenaudiere,  diredeur  dcs  mines  pour 
/(7  Conpagnie  d' Occident,  who  signs  his  name  to  the  register.  And 
tl:e  succeeding  entry  is  that  of  the  baptism  of  the  son  born  of 
the  marriage  of  this  Renaudiere,  who  was  a  great  man  in  the  new 
colony,  and  the  lady  Perrine  Pi\'et.  This  affair  was  one  of  state, 
and  to  the  record  of  it  are  affixed  the  signatures,  not  only  of  the 
jjarents  and  the  godfather,  r,e  (iardeur  de  LMslc,  but  of  D'Arta- 
:-;uiette,  Chassin,  St.  Jean  Tonty — perhaps  a  relative  of  the  great 
'I'onti — Jean  13aj)tiste  (jirardot  and  others.  The  last  entry  of  a 
baptism  in  this  book  is  on  July  28th,  1721,  and  no  ba[)tismal 
register  between  that  date  and  the  year  1759  can  now  be  found. 
Hu.t  next  in  order  of  tinic  comes  the  Registrr  dcs  Dcccdes  dans 
i'f  Paroisse  dc  la  Conceptiofi  dc  Noire  Dainc  dcs  Cascas/cias,  Com- 
^ncncc  le  4e  dc  yanvicr  172J,  which  begins  with  "the  death  in 
•Jie  'parish  on  tliat  day,  at  tv\o  hours  after  midnight,  of  Adrien 
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Robillard,  aged  about  forty-one  years,  an  inhabitant  of  the  parish, 
married  tlie  preceding  night  to  Domitilla  Sacatchioucoua.  lie 
had  made  confession  and  received  the  viaticum  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  extreme  unction.  His  body  was  buried  with  tiie 
accustomed  ceremonies  in  the  cemetery  of  the  parisli,  upon  the 
higli  ground  near  the  church,  tlie  same  day  of  the  month  and 
year  aforesaid.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed.  N.  Ig.  de 
Beaubois,  S.  J."  In  1721,  appears  the  death  of  the  wife  of 
Francois  Freiul,  called  the  Good -Hearted  One,  of  the  King's 
Brigade  of  Miners;  and  also  a  solemn  service  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  Sieur  Louis  Tessier,  church-warden  of 
the  said  parish,  who  died  at  Natchez  the  third  of  the  month  of 
June.  In  1722,  an  entry  is  made,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the 
perils  vrhich  beset  the  people  of  that  little  village  on  the  great 
river,  which  was  their  only  means  of  communication  with  the 
nearest  settlements,  hundreds  of  miles  away.  It  reads  as  follows: 
"The  news  has  come  here  this  day  of  the  death  of  Alexis  Blaye 
and  Laurent  Bransart,  who  were  slain  upon  the  Mississippi  by 
the  Chickasaws.  The  day  of  their  death  is  not  known."  Then, 
in  a  different  ink,  as  if  written  at  another  time,  is  added  below : 
"It  was  the  5th  or  6th  of  March,  1722."  And  this  state  of 
things  is  sadly  emphasized  by  the  entry  immediately  following. 
"The  same  year,  on  the  2  2d  of  June,  was  celebrated  in  the  parish 
church  of  the  Kaskaskias  a  solemn  service  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  lady  Michelle  Chauvin,  wife  of  Jacques  Nepven, 
merchant  of  Montreal,  aged  about  45  years,  and  of  Jean  Michelle 
Nepven,  aged  twenty  years,  and  P^lizabeth  Nepven,  aged  13 
years,  and  Susanne  Nepven,  8  years,  her  children.  They  were 
slain  by  the  savages  from  5  to  7  leagues  from  the  Wabash.  It 
is  believed  that  Jaques  Nepven  was  taken  prisoner,  and  earned 
away  with  one  young  boy,  aged  about  nine  years,  named  Prever, 
and  one  young  slave  girl,  not  baptized.''  This  family,  doubtless, 
v/as  removing  from  Canada  to  Kaskaskia,  as  a  number  did  about 
this  time,  and  had  traveled  the  long  and  weary  way  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  Miami  River,  the 
portage  to  tlie  Wabash,  and  the  Ohio.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  then  called  the  Wabash 
by  the  French,  or  v/ithin  eighty  miles  or  so  of  their  destination, 
when  they  Vv'cre  counting  the  hours  to  their  glad  arrival  there. 
they  were  wa.ylaid  by  the  merciless  savages,  the  mother,  son,  and 
two'  daughters  killed,  and  the  father  and  two  servants  taken 
captives.  One  daughter  appears,  from  other  minutes  in  these 
records,  to  have  escaped  this  catastrophe,  and  she  becam.e  the 
wife  of  the  young  ensign,  Jean  B.  Girardot,  whose  signature 
becomes  so  fam.ilar  to  us  as  we  turn  these  ancient  pages.     There 
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follows  another  solemn  service  for  Jean  B.  Robillard,  who  died 
and  was  buried  at  Point  Coupee,  upon  the  Mississippi,  the  14th 
of  July  of  the  year  1722,  and  then  the  death  of  Pierre  Barel,  a 
married  man  having  wife  and  children  in  Canada. 

The  register  is  kept  entirely  by  Father  Beaubois  during  these 
years,  except  one  entry  by  BouUenger,  who  states  that  he  made 
it  for  Beaubois  in  his  absence,  which  words  are  heavily  under- 
lined. As  he  inserts  this  in  the  wrong  place,  by  order  of  dates, 
and  styles  it  an  omission,  it  is  a  wonder  that  Beaubois  permitted 
it  to  remain.  A.nd  we  can  but  be  thankful  that  he  did  not  lose 
his  temper  on. his  return,  and  suppress  all  that  liad  gone  before 
on  this  account. 

In  1724,  the  simple  relation  of  what  happened  in  a  single  day 
gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  sad  scenes  the  infant  settlement 
had  sometimes  to  v.-itness.  In  that  year,  "the  12th  of  April, 
were  slain  at  break  of  day  by  the  Fox  Indians  four  men,  to-wit: 
Pierre  Du  Vaud,  a  married  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
Pierre  Bascau  dit  Beau  Soleil.  also  a  married  man  about  28  or  30 
years  of  age,  and  two  others,  of  whom  one  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bohemian,  and  the  other  by  the  name  of  L'Etreneu- 
sieu,  the  three  last  dwelling  and  employed  at  Fort  de  Chartres. 
Their  bodies,  having  been  brought  to  Cascaskia  the  .same  day  by 
the  French,  were  buried  at  sunset  in  the  cemetery  of  this  parish." 
From  break  of  day  to  set  of  sun  1  These  four,  who  perhaps  had 
just  begun  their  daily  labor  in  the  forest  or  the  fields,  were  set 
upon  in  the  early  morning  by  the  wily  savages,  who  had  come 
from  the  far  away  Fox  villages  in  quest  of  scalps,  and  made 
good  their  retreat  with  their  trophies,  before  the  sad  news  was 
known  at  the  stronghold  where  the  victims  dwelt,  or  at  the  little 
village  which  gave  them  sepulchre  before  the  evening  shades  had 
fallen.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  also  that  one  of  these  men  was 
called  the  BoJiojiian,  probably  the  first  of  that  race  who  came  to 
niinois,  and  the  earliest  use  of  the  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
West.  .September  15,  1725,  is  mentioned  the  death  of  Martha, 
daughter  of  M.  Girardot,  '^officier  des  troupes,''  and  of  Theresa 
Xepven,  his  wife.  In  1726,  inserted  in  this  burial  register  are 
the  baptisms  of  a  negress  and  negro  belonging  to  residents  of  the 
village,  and  in  1727,  that  of  a  slave  of  the  Padoucah  tribe  of 
Indians.  These,  with  others  following,  seem  to  refer  to  baptisms 
performed  dnrii'g  fatal  illness,  and  hence  included  in  the  list  of 
deaths.  The  attention  is  attracted  by  the  larger  handwriting,  and 
the  crosses  and  heavy  lines  in  the  margin  of  the  last  entry  in  this 
burial  register,  which  reads:  ''On  the  i8th  of  December,  1727, 
died  Zebedee  Le  Jeu.ne  Donne,  of  the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers, 
having  received   the  sacraments,  and  was   buried   in  the  parish 
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church,  under  the  second  bench  from  tlie  middle.  The  same 
day  were  transfeiTed  from  the  old  chapel  to  the  said  church  the 
bodies  of  the  Reverend  Fathers  Gabriel  Ivlarest  and  Jean  Merrnet, 
religious  priests  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  Missionaries  to  the 
Illinois,  who  died  at  the  said  mission."  Thus  we  learn  that 
^[arest,  one  of  the  founders  of  Kaskaskia,  and  Mermet,  who 
likewise  was  most  intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  of 
the  place,  both  labored  there  until  the  end,  and  foimd  there  a 
grave.  The  good  shepherds,  who  had  followed  their  v.andering 
Hock  from  the  banks  of  the  IlHnois  to  a  home  by  the  Mississippi, 
and  had  seen  the  roving  mission  change  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, where  they  had  toiled  long  and  zealously,  were  buried  first 
in  the  mission  chapel.  But  when  this  structure  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  a  new  edifice  had  taken  its  place,  loving  hands  rever- 
ently brought  thither  the  precious  dust,  that  the  faithful  pastors 
might  still  sleep  in  the  midst  of  their  own  people. 

The  record  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  parish,  between  the 
termination  of  this  register  in  1727  and  the  commencement  of  the 
burial  register  opened  in  1764,  has  disappeared.  After  the  first 
burial  register,  and  in  the  same  book,  is  a  portion  of  the  first 
marriage  register  of  the  parish,  which  begins  abruptly  in  1724, 
with  the  nuptials  of  Antoine  and  Marie,  slaves  of  the  Reverend 
Fathers  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  witnesses  who  sign,  are  Girardot, 
who  seems  as  ready  to  officiate  at  a  weeding  as  at  a  christening, 
Zebede'e  Le  Jeune,  the  priest  whose  death  in  1727  is  noted  in 
the  burial  register,  and  one  Francoise,  the  last  name  not  given, 
who  makes  a  mark  we  think  we  recognize,  and  who  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  deterred  from  oftering  her  services  as  a  witness 
by  her  inability  to  write  her  name.  The  same  year  was  the 
marriage  of  the  widow  of  a  sergeant  of  the  king's  miners,  which 
Girardot  witnesses,  and  that  of  a  Frenchman,  a  widower,  to  an 
Indian  vroman,  the  widow  of  Charles  Danis.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  notable  wedding,  and  D'Artaguiette  and  Legardeur  de 
LTsle  sign  among  the  witnesses,  and  the  inevitable  Francoise 
le  Brise  makes  her  mark.  Then  follows  the  maiTiage  of  a  native 
of  Brittany  with  Anne,  a  female  savage  of  the  Nachitoches  tribe, 
which  boir,  Girardot  and  Franfcoise  le  Brise  grace  with  their 
presence:  and  the  next  year,  that  of  a  Frenchman  wath  a  German 
woman,  which  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Abo- 
rigines, as  two  chiefs,  one  the  head  of  the  Tamaroa  tribe,  make 
their  marks  as  witnesses.  In  1726,  Jacques  Hyacintlie,  of  the 
Pawnee  nation,  was  married  to  Therese,  a  freed  savage  v/oman  of 
the  Padoucah  tribe,  and  the  whole  party  signed  with  their  marks. 

Turn  we  novv-  to  another  entry  of  which  the  handwriting,  clear 
as  copper-plate,  and  the  ink  almost  as  dark  as  if  used  but  yester- 
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day.  make  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  realize  that  more  than  one 
hundred  and  tifty  years  have  passed  since  the  characters  were 
formed,  and  the  event  described  took  place.  It  tells  us  that  in 
the  year  1727,  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  of  October,  the 
nuptial  benediction  was  pronounced  over  two  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.  Joseph  Lorrin  and  Marie  Philippe,  and  shows  that  this 
was  a  great  social  eve.'it  in  the  early  day.  Chassin  of  the  Royal 
India  Company,  Girardot.  Pierre  de  P>anchomme,  and  others  of 
the  gentry  of  Kaskaskia  sign  the  register  as  witnesses,  and  then 
appear  two  signatures,  distinct  and  bold  as  though  freshly  written, 
which  we  have  not  met  with  hitherto.  These  are  the  names  of 
Vinsenne  and  St.  Ange  fils;  the  Chevalier  Vinsenne,  commandant 
of  the  post  by  the  Wabash,  on  the  site  of  which  the  city  of  Vin- 
cennes,  in  Indiana,  bearing  a  name  derived  from  his,  has  grown 
up,  and  the  young  St.  Ange,  one  of  his  officers,  a  relative  doubt- 
less of  the  sterling  soldier,  who  was  to  be  the  last  French  Com- 
mandant of  the  Illinois.  They  had  come  from  their  distant 
station,  the  nearest  neighbor  of  Kaskaskia,  a  hundred  leagues,  in 
bark  canoes,  or  had  traversed  the  prairie  and  threaded  the  forest 
for  da\s  together,  to  greet  old  friends  and  new,  and  to  dance 
gaily  at  the  wedding,  all  unmindful  of  the  sad  'fate  to  which  they 
were  doomed:  for,  ere  ten  years  passed  by,  these  two,  with  the 
knightly  D'Artaguiette  and  the  heroic  Jesuit  Senat,  were  to  perish 
at  the  stake  among  the  savage  Chickasaws,  who  wondered  to  see 
the  white  men  die  so  bravely. 

The  last  entry  in  this  marriage  record  is  under  date  of  June 
7th,  1729,  and  for  a  space  of  nearly  twelve  years,  or  until  January 
3d,  1 741,  there  is  no  register  of  marriages  in  this  parish  extant, 
and  the  book  containing  the  intervenmg  entries  has  probably 
been  destroyed.  On  the  day  last  mentioned  it  begins  again, 
with  R.  Tartarin  as  Cure,  and  from  that  time  on  it  is  kept  in  a 
folio  volume  of  220  ]:iages,  apparently  containing  a  complete 
record  of  the  marriages  at  Kaskaskia,  from  1741  to  1835.  ^^ 
N'ovember,  J  741,  is  noted  the  marriage  of  the  widow  of  Pierre 
Groson  de  Ste.  Ange,  lieutenant  of  a  company  detached  from  the 
marine,  perhaps  the  young  officer  wlio  died  with  D'Artaguiette 
five  years  before.  September  19th,  1746,  Father  P.  J.  \\'atrin 
becomes  Cure,  and  about  this  period  the  names  of  natives  of 
Quebec  and  of  Detroit,  residing  at  Kaskaskia,  frequently  occur 
in  tlie  register.  Brother  Charles  Magendie,  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  acts  as  assistant  to  Father  Watrin,  and  we  hear  also  of 
Monseigneur  Mercier,  Vicaire  (reneral,  who  occasionally  exercises 
his  authority.  Slaves,  red  and  black,  and  freed  men  and  freed 
women  of  both  colors,  give  light  and  shade  to  the  good  father's 
pages,  and  are  dismissed  with  brief  mention.     But  when,  on  Jan. 
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7th,  1748,  the  wedding  of  Monsieur  Joseph  Biichet,  exercising 
the  functions  of  Principal  Secretary  of  the  Marine,  Sub-delegate 
of  Monsieur  the  Commissary  Ordonnateur  and  Judge  at  the 
Illinois,  once  a  widower,  and  jNIarie  Louise  Michel,  twice  a 
widow,  is  celebrated,  and  the  Reverend  Father  Guyenne,  Superior 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Company  o(  Jesus  in  Illinois,  perfornis 
the  ceremony,  assisted,  as  we  should  say,  by  the  priest  of  die 
parish,  the  entry  is  thrice  as  long  as  usual.  And  the  Chevalier 
de  Bertel  Major  commanding  for  the  King  at  Fort  Chartres,  and 
Benoist  de  St.  Clair,  Captain  commanding  at  Kaskaskia,  sign  the 
record,  and  others  of  the  first  circles  of  Kaskaskia,  and  all  are 
able  to  write  their  names.  Then  follows  the  wedding  of  the 
daughter  of  Sieur  Leonard  Billeront,  Royal  Notary  at  the  Ilhnois, 
with  the  son  of  Charles  Valle'e,  another  name  known  long  and 
well  at  Kaskaskia. 

In  this  year,  Father  S.  L.  Meurin,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
missionary  priest  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  exercising  the 
functions  of  Cure,  signs  one  marriage  entry;  and  the  next  year 
Father  M.  T.  Fourre  olTiciates  at  the  wedding  of  two  slaves  of 
Mr.  de  jlontchevaux,  Captain  commanding  at  the  Cascaskias. 
And  January  13th.  1750,  Father  Watrin  performed  the  ceremony 
at  the  union  of  Jea.n  Baptiste  Benoist  de  St.  Claire,  Captain  of 
infantry,  who  had  now  become  commandant  at  the  Illinois,  and 
Marie  Bien venue,  daughter  of  Antoine  Bienvenue,  Major  of 
militia,  who  had  not  long  before  removed  from  Nev\'  Orleans  to 
Kaskaskia,  where  his  decendants  still  reside.  And  the  same  year 
De  Giradot  signs  once  more  as  a  witness.  In  1751,  there 
appears  the  name  of  St.  Gemme,  which  later  was  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  place.  When  the  property  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Kaskaskia  was  sold  by  tlie  French  commandant  for  the  crown, 
under  the  royal  decree  for  the  suppression  of  the  order,  St. 
Gemme  was  the  purciiaser,  and  he  became  the  richest  subject  in 
the  village,  furnishing  to  the  King's  magazines  as  much  as  86,000 
weight  of  flour  in  a  single  season,  which  was  only  part  of  one 
year's  harvest,  'i'he  family  came  from  ]>eauvais,  in  France,  and 
its  members  were  often  called  by  the  name  of  that  town,  but  the 
true  patronymic  was  St.  (jemme,  which  some  descendants  of  that 
stock  to-day  write  St.  James.  In  1755,  De  Girardot's  signature 
greets  us  again,  and  for  the  last  time  in  these  records.  Aubert, 
Jesuit,  relieves  Watrin  in  1759,  and  the  succeeding  year  joins  in 
wedlock  Dussault  de  la  Croix,  officicr  des  troupes  du  Roy,  sen  of 
I\Iessire  Dessault  de  la  Croix,  Chevalier  of  the  military  order  of 
St.  J>ouis,  and  the  widow  of  Antoine  de  Gruye,  Lieutenant  of  tiie 
troops,  v/ritten  permission  having  been  given  by  Monsieur  de 
Macariy;   Major  Commandant  at  the  Illinois.     One  of  the  wit- 
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Besses  is  Neyon  de  Villier,  a  bold  officer  in  the  old  French  war, 
who  did  much  damage  on  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies.  He  was 
one  of  the  seven  brothers,  who  all  held  commissions  under  King 
Louis,  and  was  ]\Iacarty"s  successor  as  Commandant  of  ihe 
Illinois  country.  April  nth,  1763,  the  bans  of  marriage  were 
published  for  the  third  time  between  ^Nlessire  Philippe  Francois 
de  Rastel,  ^^  Chevalie?-  de  Rochcblave,  officicr  dcs  troupes  de  aite 
colonic^  7iatif  de  Savournoii  Diocese  de  Gap  en  Dauphhie,  fits  de 
Mess  ire  Jean  Joseph  de  Rastel,  Chevalier  Marquis  de  RocJieblavc, 
Seigneur  de  Savourno/i  k  Bersac  place  du  bourg  et  de  vallce  de 
vitroUesp  and  Michel  Marie  Dufresne,  daughter  of  Jacques  Michel 
Dufresne,  officer  of  militia  of  this  parish;  written  permission 
having  been  given  by  Monsieur  De  Neyon  de  Villiers,  Major 
Commandant  at  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  who  signs  the  reg- 
ister. This  Rocheblave,  at  the  transfer  of  the  country  by  the 
French  to  the  English,  took  service  under  the  banner  of  St. 
George,  and  was  the  last  British  Commandant  of  the  Illinois, 
being  captured  at  Fort  Gage,  on  the  bluff  above  Kaskaskia,  ]\^,)' 
4th,  177S,  by  the  able  leader,  George  Rogers  Clark.  In  1764, 
Father  ^leurin  seems  to  take  charge  of  the  parish,  which  he 
describes  as  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  holy 
virgin,  Village  of  Kaskaskias,  Country  of  the  Illinois,  Province 
of  Louisiana,  Diocese  of  Quebec;  and  associated  with  him  at 
times  was  Brother  Luc  Collet,  Missionary  Priest  at  the  Illinois. 

The  sturtly  priest,  Pierre  Gibault,  assumes  the  functions  of 
Cure  des  Kaskaskias  et  Vicaire  General  des  Illinois  et  Tamarois, 
in  1768,  and  his  bold  signature,  with  its  unique  liourish,  greets 
U5  through  these  records  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  We  should 
know  that  the  man  with  such  a  chirography  would  have  been  just 
the  one  to  render  the  efficient  assistance  given  to  George  Rogers 
Clark,  and  must  have  belonged  to  the  church  militant.  He  was 
very  slow  to  recognize  the  change  in  tlie  civil  government  of  tlie 
country,  when  it  was  ceded  by  France  to  England,  which  was  quite 
distasteful  to  him,  and  hardly  notices  it  in  these  records.  But  in 
1776,  when  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Illinois  country,  the  former 
curt",  S.  L.  Meurin,  officiated,  we  find  this  transfer  indicated  in  the 
mencion  of  Mr.  Hugh  Lord,  Captain  commanding  for  his  l^ritan- 
nic  Majesty,  and  his  signature  and  those  of  some  of  his  ofhctjrs 
are  subscribed  to  one  entry.  In  May,  1778,  Fatlicr  Gibault  con- 
descends to  speak  of  Mr.  De  Rocheblave  as  Conmiandant-in-Chicf 
m  the  country  of  the  Il'inois,  but  does  not  say  under  which  king; 
and  before  he  made  the  next  entry,  4th  August  of  same  year,  the 
hapless  Rocheblave,  to  CJibault's  great  satisfaction,  was  on  his 
way  to  Virginia,  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  Clark  and  his  "Long 
Knives,"  as  his  men  were  called,  held  the  fort. 
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Reluctantly  we  see  the  last  o(  tlie  handwriting  of  this  friend  of  ' 

the  new  republic,  v/hich'  is  followed  in  1785,  by  that  of  De  Saint 
Pierre  as  Cure,  and  De  la  Valiniere  as  Vicar-General;  a-nd  in 
their  time,  from  1792  onward,  English  names  begin  to  appear, 
such  as  Archibald  IsIcNabb,  of  Aberdeen,  and  William  St.  Clair, 
son  of  James  St.  Clair,  captain  in  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  John  Edgar,  once  an  English  officer,  and  after- 
ward a  prominent  citizen  of  Kaskaskia  and  of  Illinois,  and 
Rachel  Edgar,  his  American  wife,  who  persuaded  him  to  for- 
swear the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  all  his  works;  and  William  ; 
Morrison,  who  emigrated  from  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  to  establish 
a  mercantile  business  in  the  old  French  town.  And  with  these  5 
are  the  new^  French  names,  representing  the  arrivals  from  Canada            ^ 

during  that  period,   and  noticeable  among  them  that  of  Pierre  ?i 

Menard,  afterwards  the  first  Eieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois,  the  \ 

son   of   a  liberty-loving  Canadian,   who   fought    by   the   side   of  \ 

Montgomery,  at  Quebec.     In  1793.  Gabriel  Richard  takes  up  the  | 

'  record  as  parish  priest.     Later  he  was  stationed  at  Detroit,  and  I 
took  a  leadmg  part  in  the  early  history  of  Michigan,  representing  ;^ 

that  Territory  in  Congress,  and  was  the  only  Catholic  priest  who  \ 

was  ever  a  niember  of  that  body.  | 

The  register  runs  on  without  a   break  well  into  the  present  f 

century,  and  we  note  as  we  pass  the  marriage  on  May  2  2d,  1806,  i 

of    Pierre     Menard,    widower,    and    Angelique    Saucier,    grand-  { 

daughter   of   Jean    B.    Saucier,    once   a    French    officer   at    Fort  | 

Chartres,    vrho    resigned    and    settled    in    the    Illinois    country.  :.; 

Donatien   Ollivier    was   the   officiating  priest.     In    181 7,  at    the  | 

wedding  of  a  daughter  of  William   Moni^^on,  Ninian  Edwards,  I 

then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  afterward  third  Gov-  f 

ernor  of  the  State,  and  Shadrach   Bond,  first  Governor  of  the  | 

State,  sign  as  witnesses.     July  11,  1819,  at  the  marriage  of  a  son  | 

of  Pierre  Chouteau  to  a  daughter  of  Pierre  Menard,  it  is  recited  % 

that  the  husband  was  born  at  St.  Louis  in  the  Missouri  Territory,  | 

and  the  wife  at  Kaskaskia  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  is  the  | 

first  mention   of   the  State   of  Illinois  in  these  records.     Many  | 

mrnnbers    of   these   two   families,   both   prominent    in   the   early  I 

history  of   the    Illinois   country,  witness   this   entry.     In    April,  I 

1820,    William    Morrison,    Eliza,    his    wife,    Governor   Shadrach  ■; 

Bond,  and  William   H.  Browji,  in  after  years  a  leading  citizen  of  ^ 

Chiciigo,  appear  as  witnesses,  and  the   last   entry  in   this  book,  i 

comnicnced  in  1741,  is  made  in  1S20.     A  smaller  volume  in  the  | 

same  cover  continues  the   list  of  marriages  to   1835,  *^^<^  ^'^  ^  I 

clerkly  hand,   Sidney  Breese,  late  Chief^Justice  of  the  Supreme  I 

Court  of  Illinois,  affixes  his  signature  to  an  entry  made  February  |- 

nth,  1822.     John  Reynolds,  afterwards  Governor  of  Illinois,  is  l 
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a  ^\itness  in  1824,  and  two  years  later,  P^llx  St.  Vrain,  the  Indian 
agent,  murdered  by  the  savages  at  the' outbreak  of  the  Black- 
Hawk  war,  signs  the  record,  and  with  him  Nathaniel  Pope, 
delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and  first 
United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Illinois — all  in  the  time 
of  Francois  Xavier  Dahmen,  priest  of  the  Congregation. 

In  a  folio  volume,  imported,  as  it  would  appear,  from  Bordeaux, 
the  Register  of  Baptisms  is  resumed  in  1759,  and  continued  to 
t8oi,  and  is- carried  on  in  a  smaller  volume  to  1815.  One  of  its 
many  curious  entries  is  of  the  baptism  of  "the  son  of  an  infidel 
savage  woman  of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  and  a  savage  man  of  the 
Peorias;"  and  numerous  baptisms  among  negro  slaves  take  place. 

In  a  smaller  book,  the  Burial  Register  begins  again  with  this 
statement,  "The  old  register  of  persons  deceased  in  the  Parish 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Kaskaskias  having  been 
filled,  I  have  continued  to  register  in  the  old  book  of  accounts,  of 
which  a  large  part  was  blank.  The  Register  of  Deaths  commenc- 
ing only  at  this  leaf,  the  8th  day  of  September,  1764."  Of  the  old 
register,  thus  referred  to,  which  probably  filled  the  gap  from  Dec. 
1 8th,  1727,  to  September  8th,  1764,  no  trace  can  be  discovered, 
and  it  is  probably  destroyed.  One  of  the  first  entries  in  1764,  by 
Father  Meurin,  is  of  the  death  and  burial  of  a  poor  voyageur.  of 
whom  he  says:  "  I  know  neither  the  family,  nor  the  parish,  nor 
where  or  when  he  was  born."  Some  years  later,  Father  G.'s 
vault  buries  a  little  Illinois  savage  eight  hours  after  baptism;  and 
in  1779,  a  negro  slave  belonging  to  "Mr.  Le  Colonel  Klark.'' 
And  the  same  year,  he  performs  the  funeral  service  over  Joseph 
Brayeau,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  slain  the  night  before,  by  tiie 
savages  on  the  Kaskaskia  River.  He  also  buries  two  little  Illi- 
nois savages,  one  named  Francois  and  the  other  Michael,  and, 
shortly  after,  holds  a  solemn  service  for  Charles  Robbin,  native 
of  Canada,  aged  about  thirty-eight  years,  killed  by  the  savages, 
at  the  point  of  the  Iviver  of  the  Kaskaskias;  "his  body  was  found 
and  buried  on  an  island  of  the  Mississippi."'  He  next  chants  a 
solemn  service  in  memory  of  Joseph  Bineau,  a  young  man  front 
Detroit,  slain  on  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River  by  the  savages 
with  four  other  Frenchmen  in  the  same  canoe.  And  the  follow- 
ing year,  one  is  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Jean  De  Noyon, 
slain  by  the  savages  on  the  Beautiful  River,  and  buried  on  L'Isle 
aux  Boeufs  "by  all  those  who  belonged  to  the  barge  who  have 
certified  that  they  were  present  at  his  death,  and  at  that  of  Joseph 
la  Fleur,  killed  and  buried  with  him."'  It  appears  that  the  Indians 
did  not  always  confine  themselves  to  white  victims,  for  he  records 
the  death  of  one  named  Pierre,  an  Illinois  Indian,  killed  by  his 
enemie.s  along  the  River  of  the  Kaskaskias.     In  1792,  died  Archi- 
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bald  jNIcNabb,  native  of  the  Shire  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  and  next 
is  mentioned  the  killing  of  two  men,  from  the  village  of  Kaskas- 
kia.  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  savages  upon  the  River  Cumber- 
land or  Shawanon.  In  1827,  the  death  of  a  slave  of  Mr.  Cain  is 
noted.  Probably  Elias  K,  Kane  is  referred  to,  one  of  the  first 
senators  from  Illinois.  And  we  learn,  at  this  last  date,  that  Kas- 
kaskia  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  and  now 
belongs  to  that  of  Baltimore. 

We  might  continue  thus  to  cull  from  these  old  records  things 
grave  and  gay,  quaint  and  interesting,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper 
compel  us  to  forbear,  and  we  must  leave  the  greater  part  of  them 
untouched.  It  is  pleasant  to  pour  over  the  brown  pages,  to 
decipher  the  cramped  handwriting,  and  to  imagine  the  long 
succession  of  worthy  priests  making  their  careful  entries,  little 
thinking  that  they  would  ever  be  read  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  own  parish,  or  be  of  value  to  any  but  the  dwellers  therein, 
but  they  made  them  none  the  less  faithfully.  And  so  these 
parish  records,  intended  simply  to  show  tlie  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  among  the  people  of  one  little  village,  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  existence  an  outpost  of  civilization  in  the  heart  of 
the  western  wilderness,  unconsciously  and  so  most  accurately 
reveal  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  region  which  is  now  a 
great  State. 

They  tell  us  of  the  black-robed  missionaries,  who  made  those 
long  and  weary  journeys  to  plant  the  cross  among  the  savages, 
and  toiled  to  spread  their  faith  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  unsur- 
passed; of  the  bold  pioneers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain  and 
adventure,  traversed  the  wilds  witii  their  lives  in  their  hands  and 
of  their  merciiess  foes;  of  the  days  of  wild  speculation,  when  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  full  of  eager  purchasers  of  shares  in  the 
wonder-working  company  which  was  to  found  an  empire  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  draw  endless  riches  from  the  mines 
to  be  opened  there;  of  the  high-born  officers,  who  sought  dis- 
tinction or  promotion  by  service  in  this  far-away  colony,  and  of 
their  soldiers,  trained  to  war  across  the  sea;  and,  as  we  read, 
plumes  and  banners  wave,  and  sabres  clank,  and  the  red  men  look 
curiously  at  the  musketeers,  and  those  whose  names  are  written 
in  the  pages  of  these  time-worn  books  pass  before  us,  and  the 
old  scenes  come  back  again.  They  give  us  glimpses  too  of  the 
struggle  between  two  mighty  nations  for  the  \alley  of  the  Beauti- 
ful River,  and  for  dominion  in  the  New  World,  the  prelude  to 
the  mightier  struggle  in  which  the  victor  in  the  earlier  strife  lost 
its  conquests  and  its  ancient  possessions  as  well;  and  of  the  |)art 
wliich  this  early  settlement  played  in  those  contests.  ^V'e  see 
the  sceptre  pass  from  one  nation  to  another,  and  when  the  sound 
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of  war  is  hushed  we  note  ihe  coming  of  peace,  with  comip.crce 
and  agricidture  in  its  train.  And,  as  the  tide  of  enterprise 
reaches  the  old  French  village,  we  see  its  temporary  transforma- 
tion into  an  American  town,  and  can  realize  its  astonislmient  at 
finding  its  limits  extending,  its  population  doubling,  its  streets 
thronged,  and  itself  the  seat  of  government  of  a  vast  territory 
and  the  first  capital  of  a  State.  And  we  can  appreciate  its  relief 
when  the  wave  recedes  and  the  new  names  disappear,  and  rejoice 
with  it  that  tliis  episode  is  over,  and  it  is  left  to  its  ancient  ways 
and  its  own  familiar  people,  and  to  a  rest  which  has  since  been 
almost  undisturbed. 

And  hence,  for  one  who  approaches  it  to-day,  there  is  little  to 
disturb  the  impression  that  it  is  really  the  Kaskaskia  of  the  olden 
time  to  which  he  draws  near.  The  way  still  lies,  as  of  yore, 
through  a  forest,  in  which  stands  the  old  residence  of  Pierre 
Menard,  vacant,  and  fast  going  to  decay,  but  with  its  furniture 
and  books  still  in  place,  as  if  its  occupants  of  long  ago  had  let"t 
but  yesterday.  It  is  a  type  of  tlie  village  itself,  once  astir  with 
life,  now  hill  of  stillness.  As  you  cross  the  Kaskaskia  River  by 
the  old-f:ishioned  ferry,  and  are  greeted  by  th.e  ancient  ferryman, 
the  illusion  is  not  dispelled.  And  the  wide  streets,  unmarked  by 
wheel-tracks;  the  antique  French  houses,  with  their  high  dormer- 
windows;  the  old  brick  buildings,  the  first  erected  of  that  ma- 
terial in  Illinois,  each  witii  a  history — this  one  the  earliest  court- 
house in  the  State,  and  that  one  the  old  United  States  land-office 
— built  of  three-inch  bricks,  brought  from  Pittsburg  in  fiatboats, 
in  1792;  the  priest's  house,  constructed  of  materials  from  the 
ruins  of  the  nunnery  once  located  there;  and  the  parish  church, 
containing  the  bell  cast  at  Rochelle,  in  France,  in  1741,  for  this 
parish,  the  first  that  rang  iDCtween  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi — all  give  one  a  mingled  impression  of  antiquity  and 
departed  greatness. 

^'ou  may  dine  at  the  village  tavern,  in  the  same  great  room, 
fully  thirty  feet  square,  in  which  dinner  was  served  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  in  1825,  wlien  he  tarried  here  on  his  way  down 
the  Mississi[)pi,  and  i^.o'.e  the  quaint  wood-carving  of  the  high 
mantlepiece,  and  of  tlie  mMildings  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
see  beneath  the  porcli  the  heavy  hev/n  timbers  of  which  the  house 
is  built,  justifying  the  tradition  that  it  is  a  century  and  a-qunrter 
old,  and  vv-as  aheady  venerable  when  Edward  Coles,  the  second 
Governor  of  Illinois,  made  it  his  residence.  You  may  see  ])art 
of  the  foundation  of  the  William  ^Morrison  house,  at  v/hich  a 
reception  was  given  to  Lafayette,  and  the  dilapidated  framework 
of  the  Edgar  mansion,  vvhcTe  he  was  a  guest.  The  site  of  the 
house  of  the  French  commandant,  which  was  afterwards  the  first 
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State  House  of  Illinois,  will  be  pointed  out  to  you,  and  the 
place  where  stood  the  nunnery,  and  sucli  landmarks  as  the 
corner-stone  of  the  property  of  the  Jesuits  confiscated  by  the 
French  Crown,  and  the  post  of  Cahokia  Gate,  once  giving  pas- 
sage through  the  fence  that  bounded  the  Common  Fields,  which 
are  still  divided  and  held  by  the  old  French  measuremenc  aiid 
title.  And  you  wn'll  learn  that  the  little  village,  now  coniaining 
less  than  three  hundred  souls,  is  the  owner  of  son.ie  eleven 
thousand  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  Valley  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  under  the  grant  to  it  of  Kaskaskia  Commons,  by  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  Louis  the  XV.,  in  1725,  and  derives 
therefrom  abundant  revenue.  The  older  residents  will  talk  to 
you  of  the  flood  of  1784,  of  wliich  they  have  heard  their  fothers 
tell;  and  of  Lafayette's  visit,  which  they  remember  as  boys,  when, 
perched  on  the  fence,  they  saw  the  stately  form,  in  foreign  garb, 
pass  into  the  Edgar  mansion,  or  peered  at  him  through  the 
windows  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  the  large  room  of  the  tavern; 
and  of  the  great  flood  of  1844,  wiien  the  water  was  five  feet  deep 
above  the  floors  of  their  houses,  and  large  steam.boats  came  up 
the  Kaskaskia  River  and  through  the  streets  of  the  village,  and, 
gathering  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants  from  trees  and  roofs, 
went  straight  away  across  the  Common  Fields  to  the  Mississippi. 
Of  more  m.odern  events  they  have  little  to  say,  nor  do  tlie  later 
years  furnish  tliem  topics  to  take  the  place  of  these. 

The  little  community,  content  to  believe  itself  the  first  perma- 
nent Euroipean  .-settlement  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  sleeps 
on,  dreaming  of  its  early  days  and  of  its  former  importance.  It 
pays  little  heed  to  the  warnings  which  the  mighty  river  has 
already  given  it,  and  is  seem'ingiy  unmindful  that  the  third  and 
last  is  at  hand.  The  distance  from  the  village  centre  to  tlie 
the  river  bank,  once  three  miles,  has  been  reduced  one-half,  o.nd 
the  rich  farm  lands,  which  once  bordered  the  stream,  have  gone 
in  its  current  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  now  the  Mississippi, 
unsatisfied  even  with  this  rapid  destruction,  in  the  very  wanton- 
ness of  its  strength  has  cut  its  way  above  the  town  towards  the 
Kaskaskia  River,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  (jovernment  engineers 
to  check  it,  until  but  a  space  of  three  hundred  yards  separates 
the  two.  The  grave  of  Illinois'  first  (Governor  has  been  dis- 
turbed, and  I'Vd  recently  his  remains  were  removed  to  a  safer 
resting-place.  And  when  the  junction  is  made,  the  united  rivers 
at  the  next  flood-time  will  spare  nothing  of  the  ancient  village, 
which  nrjeanvvhile  listens  idly  to  the  murmur  of  the  ap]jroaching 
waters,  and  smiles  in  the  shadow  of  its  impending  doom,  which, 
before  another  sj^ring  has  passed,  may  be  so  complete  tliat  there 
will  remain  no  memento  of  Kaskaskia  save  its  old  Parish  Eecords. 
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A  Paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  June  i6,  iSSo. 

The  marvellous  growth  of  the  Great  West  obscures  all  relat- 
ing to  it,  save  what  is  of  recent  date.  It  has  a  past  and  a 
history,  but  these  are  hidden  by  the  throng  of  modern  events. 
Few  realize  that  the  territory  of  Ilhnois,  which  seems  but  yester- 
day to  have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  red  mam  to  that  of 
our  Repubhc,  was  once  claimed  by  Spain,  occupied  by  France, 
and  conquered  by  England.  And  fewer  still,  may  kno\v  that 
within  its  boundaries  yet  remain  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  in  its 
time  the  most  formidable  in  America,  which  filled  a  lari^e  \y]a<:e, 
in  the  operations  of  these  great  powers  in  tlie  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Above  the  walls  of  old  Fort  Chartres,  desolate  now, 
and  almost  forgotten,  have  floated,  in  turn,  the  flags  of  two 
mighty  nations,  and  its  story  is  an  epitome  of  their  strife  for 
sovereignty  over  tlie  New  World. 

The  union  of  Canada,  by  a  line  of  forts,  with  the  region  of  the 
West  and  South,  was  a  favorite  scheme  of  the  l^Yench  cro\^  n  at 
an  early  day.  It  originated  in  the  active  brain  of  tlie  great  ex- 
plorer, LaSalle,  whose  com.rnunicatioiis  to  the  ministers  of  Eoiiis 
XIV.  contain  the  first  suggestions  of  such  a  policy.  'I'hese 
military  stations  were  intended  to  be  centres  of  colonization  for 
the  vast  inland  territory  and  its  protection  against  rival  nations. 
Spain  laid  claim  to  nearly  the  whole  of  North  x\merica^  uiidcr 
the  name  of  Florida,  by  the  right  of  first  discovery,  and  by  virtue 
of  a  graiit  from  the  F'ope,  who  disposed  of  a  continent — which 
he  did  not  own — v/ith  reckless  liberality.  France  relied  on  tl'.e 
possession  taken  by  LaSaiie  for  her  title  to  the  Mississippi  Valley; 
and  a  long  alteication  ensued.  The  ordinary  state  of  feeling 
between  t;K:ir  officers  may  be  inferred  from  a  correspondence 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  early  part  of  the  eighteentli 
century.  Bernard  de  la  liarpc  establi^ihed  a  French  post  on  the 
Red  River,  and  this  aroused  the  rre  of  I  'on  Mart-in  de  la  Come, 
the  nearest  Sjianish  connnafida nt.  Writes  the  Spaniard:  "J  am 
compelled    to    say    tha.t    your   arrival    surprises    me   very  mvtch. 
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Your  governor  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  post  you  occupy  '' 

belongs  to  my  government.     I  counsel  you  to  give  advice  of  this 

to  him,  or  you  will  force  me  to  obHge  you  to  abandon  lands  that 

the  French  have  no  right  to  occupy.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,. 

Sir,  &;c.,  De  la  Come."     To  him  replies  the  courteous  French-  .    I 

man:   ''Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  M.  de  Bienville  is  perfectly  f. 

informed  of  the  limits  of  his  government,  and  is  very  certain  that  I 

this  post  depends  not  upon  the  dominions  of  his  catholic  majesty.  i 

If  you  will  do  me  tlie  favor  to  come  into  this  quarter,  I  will  con-  1 

vince  you  I  hold  a  post  I  know  how  to  defend.     I  have  the  honor  | 

to  be,  Sir.  &:c.,  De  la  Harpe."  I 

Here  and  elsewhere,  the  French  held  their  own,  and  continued  f 

to  occupy   the   disputed   territory.     In   the   Illinois  country,  the  | 

mission  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  sprang  up  and  throve  | 

apace.     From  the  latter  place,  as  early  as  171 5,  the  good  father  I 

Mermet  reported  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  that  the  encroach-  | 

ing  English  were  building  forts  near  the  Ohio  and  the  ^lississippi.  | 

So  the  shadow  of  the  coming  power  of  her  old  enemy  was  cast  | 

athwart  the  path  of  France  in  the  Western  wilderness,  while  Spain  | 

watched  her  progress  there  with  a  jealous  eye.     And  the  need  of  I 

guarding  the  Illinois  settlements  became  more  manifest  when  the  I 

discovery    of    valuable   mines    in    that    locality   was   armounced.  | 

Such  rumors  often  repeated,  and  the  actual  smelting  of  lead  on  | 

the  west  bank  of  the  ]^>Iississippi,  had  their  effect  in  the  Mother  | 
Country.     And  when   the  grant  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  to 
the    merchant    Crozat,    was    surrendered,    in    171 7,   John    Law's 
famous  Company  of  the  West,  afterward  absorbed  in  that  of  the 
Indies,  was  ready   to   become   his  successor,  and   to  dazzle  the 

multitude    with    the   glittering    lure    of    the    gold    and    silver    of  | 

Illinois.     The  representatives  of  this  great  corporation,  in  unison  j 

with  those  of  the  French  crown,  recognizing  the  many  reasons  | 

for  a  military  post  in  that  far-away  region,  made  haste  to  found  | 

it;  and  thus  Fort  Chartres  arose.     It  was  established  as  a  link  i 

in  the  great  chain  of  strongholds,  which  was  to  stietcJi  from  the  I 

St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf,  realizing  the  dream  of  f.aSalle;  a  bul-  | 
wark  against  Spain  and  a  barrier  to  Endand;  a  protector  of  the          .     | 

infant  colony,  and  of  the  church  which  planted  it;  a  centre  for  | 

trade,  and  for  the  o])eration  of  the  far-famed  mines;  and  as  the  | 

chief  seat   in    tlie   New   World-  of  the   Royal  Company   of  the  | 

Indies,  which  wove  a  sj;e]l  so  potent  that  its  victims  saw,  in  the  | 

near  future,  crowded  cities  all  along  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  | 

and  stLitely  argosies  afloat  upon  its  waters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  | 

years  o.go.  f 

On   the  9th  of  February,    17 18,   there  arrived  at   Mobile,  by  | 

I 


I 

i 
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ship,  from  France.  Pierre  Duque  Boisbriant,  a  Canadian  geiitle- 
nian,  with  the  commission  of  Commandant  at  the  IlHnois.  Ke 
was  a  cousin  of  Bienville,  then  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  had 
already  served  under  him  in  that  province.  In  October,  of  the 
same  year,  accompanied  by  several  officers  and  a  detachment  of 
troops,  he  departed  for  the  Illinois  country,  where  he  was  ordered 
to  construct  a  fort.  The  little  flotilla,  stemming  the  swift  current 
of  the  Mississippi,  moved  slowly  on  its  way,  encountering  no 
enemies  more  troublesome  than  "the  mosquitoes,  w^hich,''  says 
the  vrorthy  priest  Poisson,  who  took  the  same  journey  shortly 
after,  "have  caused  more  swearing  since  the  French  have  been 
here,  than  had  previously  taken  place  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.""  Late  in  the  year,  Boisbriant  reached  Kaskaskia.  and 
selected  a  site  for  his  post  sixteen  miles  above  that  vilage,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Merrily  rang  the  axes  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  forest  by  the  mighty  river,  as  they  hewed  oui  the 
ponderous  timbers  for  palisade  and  bastion.  And  by  degrees 
the  walls  arose,  and  the  barracks  and  commandant's  house,  and 
the  store-house  and  great  hall  of  the  India  Company  were  built, 
and  the  cannon,  bearing  the  insignia  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  placed 
in  position.  In  the  spring  of  1720,  all  was  finished,  the  banner 
of  France  was  given  to  the  breeze,  and  the  work  was  named 
Fort  Chartres.  An  early  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,^  who 
wrote  its  pioneer  history,  has  gravely  stated  that  this  Fort  was 
so  called,  because  it  had  a  charter  from  the  crown  of  France  for 
its  erection.  But  it  is  feared  that  the  same  wag  who  persuaded 
an  Illinois  legislature  to  name  the  second  capital  of  the  State, 
Vandalia,  by  reason  of  the  alleged  traces  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
named  the  Vandals  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  site,  also  victim- 
ized a  governor.  We  can  hardly  accept  his  derivation,  when  it 
seems  so  m'uch  more  probable  that  the  name  was  taken,  by  way 
of  compliment  to  the  then  Regent,  from  the  title  of  his  son,  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  for  whom,  about  this  time,  streets  were  named 
in  New  Orleans  and  Kaskaskia,  which  are  still  thus  designated. 

The  first  important  arrival  at  the  new  post  was  that  of  Philip 
Fi-ancis  Renault,  formerly  a  banker  in  Paris,  the  director-general 
of  the  mines  of  the  India  Com])any,-  who  reached  Fort  Chartres 
before  its  comtjletion,  and  made  his  headquarters  there.  Fie 
brought  with  him  250  miners  and -soldiers,  and  also  a  large 
number  of  slaves  from  St.  Domingo.  This  was  the  beginning  o[ 
negro  slavery  in  Illinois.  The  practice  of  enslaving  Indian 
captives  was  already  in  vogue,  but  from  this  time  on,  the  records 
of  the  PYench  settif^rnents  there,  speak  of  both  black  slaves,  and 
red  slaves.     The   Fort   was   finished  not   at  all   too  soon.     I'he 
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tardy  Spaniards  had  at  last  decided  to  strike  a  blow  at  their 
neighbor  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Koisbriant  hardly  had  everything 
in  readiness,  when  news  reached  him  of  the  march  of  a  force 
from  Mexico  against  his  stronghold.  But  this  invasion  was 
repelled  by  the  natives  on  the  route,  and  all  concerned  in  it 
slain,  except  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Pawnees.  He  finally  escaped  in  a  dexterous 
manner.  While  delighting  the  Indians  with  feats  of  horseman- 
ship, he  gradually  withdrew  to  a  distance,  and  described  a  linal 
elaborate  figure  which  had  no  return  curve.  Two  Indian  chiefs, 
\vho  displayed,  as  trophies,  a  Catalonian  pistol  and  a  pair  of 
Spanish  shoes,  gave  this  account  to  Father  Charlevoix,  at  Green 
Bay. 

This  pleasant  old  traveler  was  then  making  tlie  journey  through 
North  America,  of  which  he  has  left  such  a  charming  account. 
On  the  9tb  of  October,  172 1,  he  passed  Fort  Chartres,  which 
stood  a  musket-shot  from  the  river,  as  he  tells  us,  and  he  further 
says,  "M.  Duque  de  Boisbriant  commands  here  for  the  Company 
to  whom  the  place  belongs.  The  French  are  now  beginning  to 
settle  the  country  between  this  Fort  and  Kaskaskia."  The  leader 
of  Charlevoix'  escort  was  a  young  Canadian  officer.  Jean  St. 
Ange  de  Belle  Rive,  destined  in  later  years  to  have  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  Fort  Chartres  than  this  passing  glimpse  of  its 
newly-built  walls  and  structures  afforded  him.  He  hardly  antici- 
pated then  that  to  him  would  come  the  honor  of  commanding 
it,  and  that  on  him,  almost  half  a  century  later,  would  fall  the 
sad  duty  of  finally  lowering  there  his  country's  flag,  which  waved 
so  proudly  above  it  on  that  autumn  morning. 

No  sooner  was  the  Fort  erected,  than  a  village  began  to  grow 
up  at  its  gates,  in  which  the  watchful  Jesuits  forthwith  established 
the  parish  of  Sainte  Anne  de  Fort  Chartres.  All  that  remains  of 
the  records  of  this  parish,  is  in  the  writer's  possession.  They 
begin  with  an  ancient  document,  tattered  and  worn,  written  in 
Quebec,  in  the  year  1716.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  curious  decree  of 
Louis  XV.,  promulgated  in  the  same  year,  which  seems  to  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  manual  of  church  etiquette.  Recit- 
ing that  his  majesty  has  considered  all  tlie  ordinances  on  the 
subject  of  honors  in  tht,-  churches  of  New  France,  and  wishes  to 
put  an  end  to  ail  tlie  contests  on  the  subject,  it  proceeds  to 
regulate  the  whole  matter.'  Twelve  articles  provide  that  the 
governor-general  and  the  intendant  shall  each  have  a  prie  Dieu 
in  the  cathedrals  of  (Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  governor-general 
on  the  right,  the  intendant  on  the  left;  the  commander  of  the 
troops  shall  have  a  seat  behind  the  governor-general ;  in  church- 
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processions,  the  governor-general  shall  march  at  the  head  of  the 
council,  his  guards  in  front,  the  intendant  to  the  left  and  behind 
the  council,  and  the  chief  notary,  first  usher,  and  captain  of  the 
guard,  with  the  governor-general,  yet  behind  him,  but  not  on  the 
same  line  with  the  council;  and  similar  minute  directions  cover 
all  contingencies.  In  all  other  churches  of  New  France,  the  same 
rules  of  precedence  are  to  be  observed  according  to  the  rank  of 
those  in  attendance.  Doubtless,  copies  of  this  important  decree 
were  kept  in  readiness,  that  one  might  be  furnished  to  each  new 
church  at  irs  establishment.  And  probably  the  one  from 
which  y/e  quote  was  sent  from  Quebec  to  Ste.  Anne  of  Fort 
Chartres  some  time  in  1721,  the  year  in  which  tlie  hrst  entries 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  parish  registers.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  Boisbriant  followed  its  instructions  strictly,  and  took 
care  to  be  on  the  right  hand  in  the  church,  and  also  that  the 
intendant  or  civil  officer  should  be  on  the  left.  That  position 
was  filled  by  Marc  Antoine  de  la  Loire  des  Ursins,  principal 
director  for  the  Company  of  the  Indies.  These  two,  together 
with  Michel  Chassin,  commissary  for  the  Company,  formed  the 
Provincial  Council  of  the  Illinois,  and  speedily  made  Fort 
Chartres  the  centre  of  the  civil  government  of  the  colony.  To 
this  council  applications  for  land  were  made,  and  its  members 
executed  the  grants  upon  which  many  titles  rest  to  this  day. 
Boisbriant,  doubt' css  believing  that  h.e  that  provideth  not  for  his 
own  household  is  v/orse  than  an  infidel,  had  a  large  tract  con- 
veyed to  himself,  beginning  at  the  little  hill  behind  the  Fort.  He 
and  his  associates  dispensed  justice,  regulated  titles,  and  ad- 
ministered estates,  and,  in  fact,  established  the  court,  v^-hich, 
for  more  "than  forty  years,  decided  the  causes  which  arose  in  the 
Illinois  country,  according  to  the  civil  law.  Tlieir  largest  land 
grant  was  made  in  1723,  to  M.  Renault,  and  comprised  a  tract 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  another,  fifteen  leagues  S(iuare,  near  the 
site  of  Peoria,  and  another  above  Fort  Chartres,  one  league  along 
the  river  and  two  leagues  deep,  the  latter  to  raise  provisions  for 
his  settlements  among  the  mines.  Of  this  last  tract,  a  large  part 
was  never  sold  by  Renault,  and  to  this  day  tlie  unconveyed 
portion  is  marked  upon  the  maps  of  Monroe  County,  111.,  as  the 
pi-ojK.Tty  of  the  l^hilip  Renault  heirs. 

About  this  time  word  came  to  the  Fort  that  the  faithful  allies 
<''f  tiic  French,  the  Illinois  Indians,  who' dwelt  about  Peoria  Lake, 
^ikI  the  Rock  of  .St.  Louis,  now  called  Starved  RoCk,  v/ere  hard 
pressed  by  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Foxes.  Boisbriant  sent  a 
force  to  their  relief  which  arrived  at  the  close  of  a  contest,  in 
which  the   Foxes  were  defeated,  but  so  greatly  had  the  Illinois 
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suffered  that  they  returned  with  the  French  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Fort,  leaving  the  route  to  the  settlements  from  the  north  unpro- 
tected. In  the  year  1725,  Bienville,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
was  summoned  to  France,  and  Commandant  Boisbriant  l)ecame 
acting  Governor  in  his  stead,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans. 
His  old  position  was  nlled  by  M.  De  Siette,  a  captain  in  the 
royal  army.  In  the  parish  register  \n  his  administration,  appears 
the  baptism  of  a  female  savage  of  the  Padoucah  nation,  by  the 
chaplain  at  the  Fort,  who  records  with  great  satisfaction  that  he 
performed  the  ceremony,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Therese,  but 
does  not  say  whether  she  consented,  or  what  she  thought  about 
it.  She  apparently  paid  a  casual  visit  to  the  Fort,  and  he  bap- 
tized her  at  a  venture,  and  made  haste  to  \\Tite  down  another 
convert.  The  Fox  Indians  were  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  De  Siette. 
The  way  by  the  Illinois  River  was  now  open  to  them,  and  their 
war  parties  swooped  upon  the  settlers,  murdering  them  in  their 
fields,  even  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Fort.  In  great  wrath,  De 
Siette  opened  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  De  Lignerie, 
the  French  commandant  at  Green  Bay,  and  proposed  that  the 
Fox  tribe  should  be  exterminated  at  once.  The  calmer  De 
Lignerie,  replies  in  substance  that  this  would  be  the  best  possible 
expedient,  provided  the  Foxes  do  not  exterminate  them  in  the 
attempt.  And  he  suggests  a  postponement  of  hostilities  until 
De  Siette  and  himself  could  meet  'v?/  Chickagau  or  the  Rockr  and 
better  concert  their  plans.  But  soon  the  French  authorities 
adoped  the  views  of  the  commandant  at  the  Illinois,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  grandfather  of  the  first  husband  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  then  commanding  in  Canada,  notified  him  to 
join  the  Canadian  forces  at  Green  Bay,  in  1728,  to  make  war 
upon  the  Foxes.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Illinois  Indians, 
headed  by  the  French,  were  victorious.  But  hostilities  continued 
until  De  Siette's  successor,  by  a  mastt-rly  piece  of  strategy,  way- 
laid and  destroyed  so  many  of  the  persistent  foemen,  that  peace 
reigned  for  a  time. 

This  officer,  M.  de  St.  Ange  de  Belle  Rive,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  first  visited  the  Illinois  country  v.ith  Father  Cliarlevoix,  had 
since  been  stationed  there',  and  made  it  his  home,  for  the  ancient 
title  records  of  this  region  show  that  in  1729  he  purchased  a 
house  in  the  prairie  bounding  on  one  side  the  road  leading  to 
Fort  Chartres.  And  in  an  old  package  of  stained  and  moulder- 
ing papers,  but  lately  disinterred  from  the  dust  of  at  least  one 
century,  is  the  original  petition  addressed  by  St.  Ange  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  the  confirmation  of  his  title  to  certain  land, 
not  far  from  the  Fort,  acquired  "from  a  saihvj^c  Jianicd  Chicago ^ 
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who  is  contented  and  satislied  with  the  payment  made  to  him." 
During  his  term  of  office,  in  1732,  the  Royal  India  Company 
surrendered  its  charter  to  the  crown,  which  thenceforward  had  the 
exclusive  government  of  the  country.  A  few  yea.rs  before,  the 
French  warfare  with  the  Natchez  Indians,  that  strange  tribe  of 
sun-worshippers,  probably  of  the  Aztec  race,  had  resulted  in  the 
dispersion  of  the  natives,  some  of  whom  joined  the  Chickasaws, 
who,  under  English  influence^'  kept  up  the  strife.  A  young 
officer,  Pierre  ])"Artaguiette,  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  in 
the  Natchez  war,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  Illinois  district, 
in  1734,  taking  the  place  of  St.  Ange,  who  was  transferred  to 
another  post.  The  new  commander  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Diron  D'Artaguiette,  a  man  very  prominent  in  the  early  history  of 
Louisiana,  and  his  family  connections,  his  services  and  virtues, 
his  brilliant  career  and  untimely  death,  have  surrounded  his 
name  with  a  halo  of  romance.  With  pride  and  pleasure,  he 
received  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  his  orders 
to  take  conmiand  at  Fort  Chartres.  For  two  years  he  ruled 
his  province  well,  and  then  the  summons  to  the  field  came 
to  him  again.  Bienville  had  resumed  the  Governorship  and 
resolved  to  crush  the  Chickasaws.  In  preparation  for  the 
campaign  he  strengthened  all  the  posts,  that  they  might  better 
spare  a  part  of  their  garrisons  for  active  work.  De  Coulanges, 
an  officer  sent  to  Fort  Chartres  with  a  supply  of  ammunition, 
disobeyed  orders,  transporting  merchandise  instead,  leaving  the 
powder  at  the  Arkansas.  A  party  of  D'Artaguiette's  men  going 
after  it,  w^as  routed  by  the  Chickasaws.  "For  this,"'  Bienville 
says,  "I  have  ordered  D'Artaguiette  to  imprison  De  Coulanges 
for  six  months  in  Fort  Chartres.  I  hope  this  example  will 
moderate  the  avidity  for  gain  of  some  of  our  officers."  When 
everything  was  in  readiness,  D'Artaguiette  set  forth  from  Fort 
Clianres  with  all  his  force,  on  a  morning  in  February,  making  a 
brave  show  as  the  fleet  of  bateaux  and  canoes  floated  down  the 
Mississipt'i.  This  first  invasion  of  Southern  soil  by  soldiers  from 
Illinois,  comprised  nearly  all  of  the  garrison  of  the  Fort,  a  com- 
l)any  of  volunteers  from  the  French  villages,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Kaskaskia  tribe,  and  a  throng  of  Indian  warriors  who  had 
flocked  to  the  standard  even  from  the  far  away  Detroit.  Chicago 
led  the  Illinois  and  the  Miamis,  and-at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Chevalier  Vinsenne  joined  the  expedition,  with  the  garrison 
from  the  po.-!.t  on  llie  Wabash,  and  a  number  of  Indians,  including 
a  jjarty  of  iror-uois  braves.  Landing,  and  marching  inland,  they 
reached  the  Ch.ickasaw  villages  at  the  appointed  time,  but  the 
troops  frum  New  Orleans,  who  were  to  meet  them  tliere,  failed  to 
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appear.     Compelled  to  fight  or  retreat,  D'Artaguiette  chose  the  | 

former,  and  was  at  first  successful,  but  the  tide  turned,  when  he  | 

fell,  covered  with  wounds.     De  Coulana^es,  released  from  durance         I 
that  he  might  redeem   his  fame,  and  many  other  officers,  were  '^ 

slain,  most  of  the  Indians  fled,  and  D'Artaguiette,  Vinsenne,  the  I 

Jesuit  Senat,  and  young  St.  Ange,  son  of  the  Illinois  com.mand-  I 

ant,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  unconquered  Chickasaws,  who  [ 

burned    them   at    the   stake,  and   triumphantly   marched   to   the  | 

Georgia  coast   to   tell   their  English   allies   there   of  the  French  I 

defeat.      The   broken    rem.nants    of   the    little    army,  under'  the  I 

leadership  of  a  boy  of  sixteen,  pursued  by  the  savages  for  five 
and  twenty  leagues,  regained  the  river,  and  slowly  and  sadly 
returned    to    the    Fort.      On    the   sorrow    caused    there    bv    the  | 

mournful  news,  the  masses  that  were  said  m  the  little  church  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  slain,  and  the  deep  grief  felt 
throughout  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  in  cabin  and  wigwam  alike, 
we  will  not  dwell.  The  impression  made  by  tlie  life  and  death 
of  D'Artaguiette  was  so  abiding,  that  his  name  remained  a 
household  word  among  the  French  for  years;  and  well  into  the 
present  century,  the  fivorite  song  among  the  negroes  along  the 
Mississippi  was  one,  of  which  the  oft-repeated  chorus  ran, 

"In  the  days  of  D'Artaguiette,  Ho!  Ho!  •    • 

In  the  clays  of  D'Artaguiette,  O  ho!" 

Three  years  later,  La  Buissonie're,  who  succeeded  him,  led  an 
expedition  from  Fort  Chartres,  composed  of  Frenchmen  and 
natives,  to  take  part  in  another  campaign  against  the  dauntless 
Chickasaws.  Soldiers  from  Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  recruits 
from  all  the  tribes  along  their  route,  overtook  hini  on  the  way, 
and  the  Northern  forces  joined  the  troops  under  Bienville, 
newly  reinforced  from  Paris,  near  the  site  of  the  city  of  Memphis. 
The  dominions  of  the  King  of  France,  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  were  laid  under  contribution  to  concentrate  this  army  at  the 
rendezvous,  but  not  a  blow  was  struck.  White  and  red  men 
lay  in  cam[>  for  months,  apparently  unwilling  to  risk  an  encounter, 
and  at  length  a  dubious  peace  was  arranged,  and  all  marched 
home  agairt,  v/ithout  loss  or  glory.  Hardly  had  the  Fort-Chartres 
detachment  returned,  when  a  boat,  going  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  Illinois,  was  attacked  b)'"the  Chickasaws,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  and  all  on  board  were  killed,  save  one  young  girl.  She 
had  recently  arrived  from  France,  and  was  on  her  way  to  join 
her  sister,  the  wife  of  an  officer  at  the  Fort.  Escaping  by  a 
miracle  to  the  shore,  she  wandered  through  the  v,oods  for  days, 
living  on  herbs,  until  sore  spent  and  ready  to  die,  she  chanced  to 
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reach  an  elevation  from  vrhich  she  caught  a  gHmpse  of  the  flag 
floating  over  Fort  Chartres,  and,  with  new  hope  and  strength, 
struggled  onward,  and  came  safely  to  the  friends  who  had 
mourned  for  her  as  dead. 

Among  the  few  original  documents  relating  to  this  period 
which  are  still  preserved,  is  a  deed  executed  at  Fort  Chartres  by 
Alphonse  de  la  Buissonie're,  commandant  at  the  Illinois,  and 
I^Iadame  Theresa  Trudeau,  his  wife.  During  his  governorship 
were  the  halcyon  days  of  the  French  settlers  at  the  Illinois.  The 
Indians  were  kept  in  check,  the  fertile  soil  yielded  bounteous" 
harvests,  two  convoys  laden  with  grain  and  provisions,  went  each 
year  to  New  Orleans,  and  Lower  Louisiana  became  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  them  for  suppHes.  Other  vihages  had  grown  up 
near  the  Fori.  Prairie  du  Rocher,  five  miles  away,  was  situated 
upon  a  grant  made  by  the  India  Compan}^  to  Boisbriant,  and  by 
him  transferred  to  his  nephew,  Langlois,  who  conveyed  it  by 
parcels  to  the  settlers,  reserving  to  himself  certain  seigneurial 
rights  according  to  the  customs  of  Paris.  And  Renault,  on  a 
portion  of  his  grant  above  the  Fort,  established  the  village  of 
St.  Philip,  which  became  a  thriving  place.  These  were  laid  out 
after  the  French  manner,  with  Commons  and  Common  Fields, 
still  marked  upon  the  local  maps,  and  in  some  cases  held  and 
used  to  this  day  under  the  provisions  of  these  early  grants.  In 
each  of  the  villages  was  a  chapel,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
parent  church  of  Ste.  Anne  of  Fort  Chartres.  To  the  colony 
came  scions  of  noble  families  of  France,  seeking  fame  and  adven- 
ture in  that  distant  land,  and  their  names  and  titles  appear  at 
length  in  the  old  records  and  parish  registers.  Among  them  was 
P>enoist  St.  Claire,  captain  of  a  company  detached  from  the 
marine  service,  who  followed  La  Buissonie're  in  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  held  it  for  a  year  or  more.  He  found  little  to  do  in 
those  piping  times  of  peace,  made  an  occasional  grant  of  land, 
and  sought  o.her  service  early  in  1742. 

The  Chevalier  de  Bertel,  who  describes  himself  as  Major  Com- 
manding for  thr;  King,  took  charge  in  his  stead.  The  parish 
register  of  Ste.  Anne,  in  his  time,  is  extant,  and  the  title-page  of 
the  volume,  then  newly  opened,  bears  the  following  inscription: 
'■'Numbered  and  initialed  by  us,  Principal  Secretary  of  the  iMarine 
and  Civil  Judge  at  the  Illinois,  the -present  book,  containing 
seventy-four  leaves,  to  serve  as  a  Register  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Anne,  of  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Deaths.  Done  at  P'^ort 
Chartres  the  first  of  August,  1743. 

"CHEVALIf.R    DK    BkRTEL,  De    LA    LoiRE, 

M:ijor  Commandant.  PYancour." 
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The  pages  which  remain,  by  their  careful  numbering  and  joint  ; 

initials,  show  how   important    it  ^vas    deemed    to   preserve   and  I 

identify  this  register.     It  was  soon  to  contain  the  record  of  the  I 

sudden  death  of  Flancour  himself  the  Civil  Judge  at  the  Illinois.  I 

One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  grant   to  the  village  of  Prairie  du  I 

Rocher,  a  tract  of  land  for  Commons,  from  which  it  now  derives  J 

a  revenue.     And  with  Bertel  he  executed  a  deed  to  a  young  man  | 

at  St.   Philip,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  the  first  one   born   in  f 

Illinois  to  marry  and  settle  himself     And  to  another,  who  asked  -f 

the  gift  of  a  tarm,  because  he  had  seven  children,  they  granted  a  ' 

tract  of  land  for  each  child.     Renault  made  his  last  conveyance  ^ 

of  a  lot   at  St.   Philip  by  deed,  executed  jn   his  rooms  at  Fort  | 

Chartres,  September  2d,  1740,  and,  three  years  later,  returned  to  I 

Paris,  after  a  residence  in  the  Illinois  country  of  nearly  a  quarter  I 

of  a  century.     In  the  same  season,  Governor  Bienville  went  to  | 

France,  finally  resigning  his  trust  to  the  Marquis  de  Vandreuil.  | 

And  here  a  word  may  be  spoken  of  the  first  royal  governor  of  1 

the  province,  of  which  Illinois  was  a  part,  and  in  whose  admin-  | 

istration  Fort  Chartres  was  constructed.     Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  ? 

a  Canadian  born,  was  one  of  an  illustrious  family.     His  father  ? 

was  killed  in  battle  in  the  service  of  his  country,  seven  of  his  ] 

brothers  died  naval  officers,  and  of  the  three  others,  then  surviv-  i 

ing,  one  was  Governor  of  Montreal,  one  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  [ 

line,  and  one  a  naval  ensign.      Fie  distinguished  himself  at  the  I 

capture  of  Port  Nelson  from  the  Fnglish,  and  in  a  brilliant  naval  1 
engagement    in    Hudson's    Bay;    was    one    of    the    founders    of 

Louisiana;  and  cliose  the  site  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.      He  , 

served  as  Lieutenant-Cjovernor  and  Ciovernor  of  the  Pro>-mce  for  i 

nearly  forty  years,  and  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest  l 

and   best   man   in   tiie  colony.     His  portrait,  which   adorns   the  | 

mansion,   at    Longueil,   in   Canada,   of   Baron   Grant,   the   repre-  f 

sentative  of  the  family,  shows  a  martial  figure,  and  a  noble  face,  I 

in  keeping  with  his  record;  and  his  intimate  connection  with  its  I 

early  history  would  make  it   fitting  to  preserve  a  copy  of   this  | 

original  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  | 

I'he  Chevalier  de  l^ertel  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.     France  | 

and  England  were  at  war,  because  PYederick  the  Great  and  Marie  | 

Theresa  could  not  agree,  and  this  disturbed  the  settlements  at  | 

the   Illinois.     Some  KnglishDien,  found  on  the  Mississippi,  were  | 

arrested  as  spies,  and  confined  in  the  duni/eon  as  Fort  Chartres,  ! 

and  wliispers  of  an  l^nglish  attack  were  in  tlie  air.     The  Fort  was  f 

out  of  repair,  and  poorly  supplied,  and  a  number  of  its  soldiers,  | 

tiring  of  the  confinement  of  the  garrison,  deserted,  to  try  the  free  I 

life  of  the  woods  and  prairies.     The  old-time  Indian  allies  were  t 
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won  over  by  the  Briiish,  and  agreed  to  destroy  the  French  post 
duruig  the  moon  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  but  they  were  thwarted 
by  the  skill  and  address  of  De  Bertel.  Many  anxious  thoughts  he 
had  as  he  paced  the  enclosure  of  Fort  Chartres,  and  many  an 
earnest  epistle  he  addressed  to  his  superior  officers,  assuring  them 
that  it  was  only  by  great  good  fortune  that  he  could  hold  his 
post,  which  must  be  reenforced  and  strengthened.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  Fore  was  at  one  time  contemplated.  This  plan, 
however,  was  given  up  when  the  ^^larquis  de  Galissoniere,  Gov.- 
General  of  Canada,  presented  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the 
home  government.  He  says,  "The  little  colony  of  Illinois  ought 
"not  to  be  left  to  perish.  The  King  must  sacrifice  for  its  support. 
The  principal  advantage  of  the  country  is  its  extreme  productive- 
ness, and  its  connection  with  Canada  and  Louisiana  must  be 
maintained.''  The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  came  in  time  to 
give  both  parties  a  breathing  space,  in  which  to  prepare  for  the 
sterner  contest,  soon  to  follow.  Chevalier  de  Bertel,  knowing 
that  liis  wise  counsels  had  borne  fruit,  transferred  the  command 
again  to  Benoist  St.  Ciair,  who  signalized  his  return  by  wedding 
the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Kaskaskia,  in  January,  1750.  The 
same  year,  De  Cxalissoniere  once  more  urged  upon  the  King  the 
importance  of  preserving  and  strengthening  the  post  at  the 
Illino's,  describing  the  country  as  open  and  ready  for  the  plough, 
and  traversed  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  buffaloes.  "And 
these  animals,"  he  says,  "are  covered  with  a  species  of  wool, 
sufficiently  fine  to  be  employed  in  various  manufactories!"  And 
he  further  suggests,  and,  doubtless,  correctly,  that  "the  buffalo,  if 
caught,  and  attached  to  the  plow,  would  move  it  at  a  speed 
superior  to  that  of  the  domestic  oxl" 

In  the  succeeding  autumn,  the  Chevalier  de  Makarty,*  a  major 
of  engineers,  witli  a  (t\\  com|")anies  of  troops,  arrived  from 
France,  under  orders  to  rebuild  tlie  citadel  of  the  Illinois 
country.  Other  detachments  followed,  until  nearly  a  full  regiment 
of  French  grenadiers  answered  to  the  roll-call  at  Fort  Chartres. 
They  toiled  busily  to  transform  it  from  a  fortress  of  wood  to  one 
of  stone,  under  the  skilful  guidance,  of  the  trained  officer,  whose 
Irish  blood,  as  well  as  his  French  commission,  made  hostile  pre- 
parations against  Britain,  a  labor  of  love  to  him.  You  may  see, 
to  this  day,  the  place  in  the  blufts  to  the  eastward  of  the  Fort, 
where  they  f{uarried  tlie  huge  blocks,  which  they  carried  in  boats 

*  This  is  the  same  officer  whose  name  is  spelled  Macarty  in  the  Parish  Rec- 
ords of  Kaskaskia.  The  discovery  of  the  reconls  of  the  church  of  St.  Anne  of 
Fort  Chartres,  contain in_:^  his  name,  written  by  himself,  shows  the  proper 
spellin-  to  be  Makarty. 
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across  the  little  lake  lying  between.  The  finer  stone,  with  which 
the  gateways  and  buildings  were  faced,  were  brought  from  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  A  miUion  of  crowns  seemed  to  the  King  of 
France  but  a  reasonable  expense  for  this  work  of  reconstruction, 
which  was  to  secure  his  empire  in  the  U'est.  And  hardly  was  it 
completed  when  the  contest  began,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Chartres  had  a  hand  in  the  opening  struggle.  In  May,  1754, 
the  young  George  Washington,  with  his  Virginia  riflemen,  sur- 
prised the  party  of  Jumonville  at  the  Great  ^Meadows,  and  slew 
the  French  leader.  His  brother,  Neyon  de  Villiers,  one  of  the 
captains  at  Fort  Chartres,  obtained  lea^'e  from  Makarty  to 
avenge  him,  and  with  his  company,  went  by  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio,  to  Fort  du  Quesne,  where  he  joined  the  head  of  the 
family,  Coulon  de  \'illiers,  who  was  marching  on  the  same  errand. 
Together,  with  "a  force  as  numerous,"  said  the  Indians,  "as  the 
pigeons  in  the  woods,"  they  brought  to  bay  ''Monsieur  de  Wac- 
henston,"  as  the  French  despatches  call  him,  at  Fort  Necessity, 
which  he  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  capture  of  this 
place  by  the  French,  is  one  of  the  causes  assigned  by  George  the 
Second,  for  the  declaration  of  hostilities  by  Britain;  and  thus 
the  Old  French  War  began.  The  little  detachment,  with  its  bold 
leader,  returned,  flushed  with  victory,  to  celebrate,  at  Fort 
Chartres,  the  triumph  of  Illinois  over  A'irginia.  Soon  the 
demands  upon  this  post  for  supplies  and  men  grew  constant,  and 
the  veteran  Makarty  labored  steadily  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
The  commandant  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  whose  communications 
with  Canada  were  interrupted  by  the  I>ritish,  writes  him:  "We 
are  in  sad  want  of  provisions.  1  send  to  you  for  flour  and  pork." 
Ihe  Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  observes:  "I  knew  the  route  from  the  Illinois  was  as 
fine  as  could  be  desired.  Chevalier  de  Villiers,  who  commands 
the  escort  of  provisions  from  there,  came  up  with  a  bateaux  of 
18,000  weight.  This  makes  known  a  sure  communication  with 
the  IlHnois  whence  I  can  derive  succor  in  pro\isions  and  men." 
Nor  did  our  garrison  confine  itself  to  commissary  work.  The 
tireless  De  Villiers,  hardly  resting  from  his  escort  duty,  crossed 
the  Alleghanics  with  his  men,  and  cajnured  Fort  (Jranville,  on 
the  Juniata.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  writing  to  the  Minister 
of  \\'ar,  thus  pleasantly  alludes  to  tliis  little  attention  paid  by 
Illinois  to  Pennsylvania:  '-The  news  from  the  IJeautiful  River  is 
excellent.  ^Ve  continue  to  devastate  Pennsylvania.  Chevalier 
de  Villiers,  brother  of  Jumonville,  who  was  assassinated  by  the 
British,  has  just  burned  Fort  Granville,  sixty  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia."    'II1C  next  year,  Aubry,  another  of  the  Fort  Chartres 
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captains,  was  sent  by  Makarty,  with  400  men,  to  reenforce  Fort 
du  Qiiesne,  then  threatened  by  the  British.  The  morning  after 
his  arrival  he  salHed  out  and  routed  ]\Iajor  Grant  and  his  High- 
landers, and,  a  tew  days  later,  surprised  the  British  camp  forty- 
five  miles  away,  captured  their  horses,  and  brought  his  party 
back  mounted.  Soon,  however,  the  approach  of  a  superior  force, 
with  Washington  and  his  riflemen  in  the  van,  compelled  _  the 
abandonment  of  Fort  du  Quesne.  By  the  light  of  its  burning 
stockade,  the  Illinois  troops  sailed  down  the  Beautiful  River,  and 
sadly  returned  to  their  homes. 

I'he  British  star  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  yet  still  the 
French  struggled  gallantly.  Once  more  the  drum  beat  to-arms 
on  the  parade-ground  at  Fort  Chartres,  at  the  command  to 
march  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort  Niagara.  All  the  Illinois 
villages  sent  volunteers,  and  Aubry  led  the  expedition  by  a 
devious  route,  joining  the  detachments  from  Detroit  and  ^Nlichi- 
limackinac.  on  Lake  Erie.  As  tht-y  entered  the  Niagara 
River,  Indian  scouts  reported  that  the>-  v,  ere  "like  a  floating 
island,  so  black  was  the  stream  with  their  bateaux  and  canoes.'' 
The  desperate  charge  upon  the  British  lines  failed,  Aubry, 
covered  with  wounds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
bulletin  reads,  ''Of  the  French  from  tlie  Illinois,  many  were 
killed  and  many  taken  prisoner."  I)csi)air  ai.d  gloom  settled 
upon  the  Fort  and  its  neighborhood,  when  the  sorrowful  news 
came  back.  Makarty  writes  to  the  Oovernor-General:  "The 
defeat  at  Niagara  has  cost  me  the  flower  of  my  men.  My  garri- 
son is  weaker  than  tver.  The  British  are  building  bateaux  at 
Pittsburg.  I  have  made  all  arrangements,  according  to  my 
strength,  to  receive  the  enemy."  And  the  Oo\'ernor-Oeneral 
replies,  "I  strongly  recommend  you  to  be  on  your  guard."  The 
surrender,  at  Montreal,  of  the  Canadas,  followed  upon  the  victory 
on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  but  still  the  Illinois  held  out  for  the 
King.  Neyon  de  Villiers  received  his  well- earned  promotion, 
and  assumed  command  at  Fort  Cl-iartres.  And  the  fine  old 
soldier,  Makarty,  doubtless,  regretting  that  he  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  test  the  strength  of-  the  goodly  stone  walls  he  had 
buiided,  sheathed  his  sword,  twirled  his  moustache,  made  his 
bow,  and  departed. 

The  village  at  the  Fort  gate,  which,  after  the  rebuilding,  was 
called  New  Ohartres,  had  become  a  well-established  community. 
The  title  records  quaintly  illustrate  its  ways  of  transacting  busi- 
ness, as  when,  for  instance,  the  royal  notary  at  the  Illinois 
declares  that  he  made  a  certain  public  sale  in  the  forenoon  of 
Sunday,  after    tlie  great    ]>arochial    mass   of   St.    Anne   of   New 
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Chartres,  at  the  main  door  of  the  church,  oft'ering  the  property  in 
a  high  and  audible  voice,  while  the  people  were  going  out  m 
great  numbers  from  said  church.  And  the  parish  register,  which, 
briefly  and  drily,  notes  the  marriages  of  the  common  people, 
spares  neither  space  nor  words  in  the  record  of  the  weddings  in 
the  families  of  the  officers  at  the  Fort.  When  Jean  la  Freile  de 
Vidrinne,  ofiicer  of  a  company,  is  married  to  Elizabeth  de  Mon- 
charveaux,  daughter  of  Jean  Francois  Liveron  de  ]\Ioncharveaux, 
captain  of  a  company,  and  vrhen  the  Monsieur  Andre  Chevalier, 
royal  soKcitor  and  treasurer  for  the  King  at  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  weds  Madeleine  Loisel,  names,  and  titles,  and  ancestry, 
are  set  forth  at  length,  and  Makarty,  the  commandant.  Buchet, 
the  principal  writer.  Du  Barry,  a  lieutenant,  all  the  dignitaries 
of  fort  and  village,  and  all  the  relatives,  subscribe  the  register  as 
witnesses.  The  ladies  sign  with  a  careful  deliberation,  indicating 
that  penmanship  was  not  one  of  their  recreations:  the  gentlemen 
with  flourishes  so  elaborate,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  hardly 
able  to  bring  them  to  a  close.  These  entries  appear  in  a  separate 
volume,  the  last  in  date  of  the  parish  books,  entitled  ''Register 
of  the  Marriages  made  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Anne,  containing 
seventeen  sheets,,  or  sixty-eight  pages,  numbered  and  initialed  by 
Mr.  Buchet,  principal  v.Titer  and  judge."  (Signed)  Buchet.  And 
in  the  Baptismal  register  of  the  chaj^el  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Prairie 
du  Rocher,  appears  an  entry  which  has  a  strangely  familiar  sound. 
For  it  recites  that  several  persons,  adults  and  children,  were 
baptized  together,  in  the  ''presence  of  their  parents,  brothers, 
uncles,  mutual  friends,  their  sisters,  their  cousins,  and  their  aunts/"' 
This,  palpably,  is  the  germ  of  "Pinafore,""  which  Illinois  may 
therefore  take  the  credit  of  ori2;inatincr   Ions;  before  our  era ! 

New  Chartres,  and  the  other  villages  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  Fort,  rested  secure  in  tlie  belief  that,  although  Canada  had 
surrendered,  Louisiana,  with  the  Illinois  country,  would  still  be 
preserved  by  the  King,  who  might  thence  reconquer  his  lost  pos- 
sessions. Hence,  like  a  thunder-clap,  came  the  news  that  on  the 
loth  of  Feb..  1763,  Louis  X\'.  had  ratified  the  treaty  transferring 
them  to  the  British  Government.  The  aged  Bienville,  then  living 
in  Paris,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  that  the  colony,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  best  years  ot  his  life,  might  be  spared  to  France, 
but  in  vain.  A\'ith  a  stroke  of"  his  pen,  the  weak  King  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  tlie  Canadas,  the  Illinois,  and  all  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  east  of  the  river.  While  at  Fort  Chartres  they  were 
in  daily  expectation  of  news  of  the  coming  of  British  troops  to 
take  possession,  an  expedition  arrived  from  Nev.-  Orleans  to  settle 
at   the  Illinois.      It   was   headed    by  Pierre   Faclede,  the   repre- 
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sentativc  of  a  company  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 
Learning  here  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  he  at  once  decided  to 
establish  a  new  post  in  the  territory,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  sup- 
posed to  be  still  French  ground.  Neyon  de  Villiers  permitted 
him  to  store  his  goods  and  quarter  his  company  at  the  Fort,  and 
Laclede,  after  an  exploring  tour,  selected  a  fine  bluff,  sixty  miles 
to  the  northward,  for  the  site  of  his  colony.  He  foresaw  some- 
thing of  its  future  importance,  and,  returning  to  Fort  Chartres  for 
the  winter,  discoursed  with  enthusiasm  upon  its  prospects,  and 
took  possession  in  the  spring.  71ii5  was  the  beginning  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  -Many  of  the  French  from  the  Illinois  followed 
him,,  even  transporting  their  houses  to  the  other  she  re,  so  great 
was  their  desire  to  live  under  their  own  flag.  And  terrible  was 
their  disappointment,  when  the  secret  treaty  with  Spain  was  made 
known,  by  which  their  faithless  King  ceded  all  his  dominions 
beyond  the  ^Lississippi  to  the  nation  which  had  so  long  disputed 
with  France  her  foothold  there.  Their  last  estate  seemed  worse 
than  their  first,  for  much  as  they  detested  the  defiant  banner  of 
Britain,  with  a  deeper  hatred  they  regarded  the  gloomy  ensign 
of  Spain.  Many  more  of  the  unhappy  colonists  descended  the 
Mississippi,  v>-ith  Xeyon  de  Villiers,  in  the  belief  that  lower 
Louisiana  was  to  remain  under  French  control,  and  that  their 
condition  would  be  bettered  there,  only  to  be  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. Tiiose  Avho  remained  felt  their  hopes  revive,  as  time 
passed  on  and  the  red-coats  came  not. 

The  veteran  St.  Ange,  who  had  returned  from  Vincennes  to 
play  the  last  sad  act  of  the  drama,  with  a  little  garrison  of 
forty  men.  still  held  the  Fort,  although  it  was  the  only  place 
in  North  America  at  which  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons 
was  fl>'^ng.  All  else  had  been  ceded  and  surrendered,  but 
the  way  to  the  west  was  not  yet  open,  for  Pontiac  was  a  lion 
in  the  path.  The  British  victory  was  not  complete  until  that 
flag  was  lowered,  and  repeated  efforts  to  accomplish  this  were 
made.  Again  and  again  were  they  thwarted  by  the  Forest 
Chieftain.  Major  Loftus,  ascending  the  Mississipjn  with  a  force 
to  take  possession  of  Fort  Chartres,  was  greeted  with  a  volley 
at  the  bluffs,  still  called  Loftus  Heights,  and  retreated  to  Pen- 
sacola.  Captain  Pitman,  seeking  to  find  his  \Aay  from  Mobile 
in  the  guise  of  a  trader,  gave  up  'the  attempt  as  too  hazardous. 
Captain  Morris,  sent  from  Detroit  to  arrange  tor  the  surrender 
of  the  Fort,  was  met  by  Pontiac,  who,  squatting  in  front  of 
him,  opened  the  interview  by  observing  that  the  p]ritish  were 
liars,  and  asked  if  he  had  come  to  lie  to  them  like  the  rest. 
Attentions  much  less  courteous  were  received  from  individuals  of 
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the  Kickapoo  persuasion,  and  Morris  turned  back,  while  still 
several  hundred  miles  from  his  destination.  Lieutenant  Frazer, 
pushing  down  the  Ohio,  reached  Kaskaskia,  where  he  fell  into 
Pontiac's  hands,  who  kept  him  all  one  night  in  dread  of  being 
boiled  alive,  and  at  daybreak  shipped  him  to  New  Orleans  by 
canoe  express,  with  the  clieerful  information  that  the  kettle  was 
boihng  over  a  large  fire  to  receive  any  other  Englishmen  who 
came  that  way.  Frazer  could  only  console  himself,  for  has  other- 
wise fruitless  voyage  down  both  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  thought  that  he  had  been  nearer  to  the  objective  point 
than  any  other  officer,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  country. 
George  Croghan,  Sir  William  Johnson's  interpreter,  following 
Frazer  on  the  same  errand,  was  waylaid  by  the  Shawnees 
on  the  Ohio  and  sent  to  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Wabash, 
whence  he  took  Morris'  route  to  Detroit.  The  French  and 
Spanish  officers  in  Louisana.  laughed  at  the  British  fliiiures  to 
reach  a  fort  they  claimed  to  own,  and  suggested  that  an  import- 
ant party  had  been  omitted  in  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  that  a 
new  one  should  be  made  with  King  Pontiac.  Meanwhile  that 
sovereign  was  ordering  into  service  some  Illinois  Indians, 
assembled  near  Fort  Chartres,  and  when  they  showed  a  reluctance 
to  engage  in  hostihties  against  their  new  rulers,  said  to  them: 
"Flesitate  not,  or  I  destroy  you  as  fire  does  the  prairie  grass. 
Listen,  and  recollect  these  are  the  words  of  Pontiac!"  Their 
scruples  vanished  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  they  did  his  bidding. 
Then  with  his  retinue  of  dusky  warriors,  he  led  the  way  through 
the  tall  gateway  of  Fort  Chartres,  and  greeting  St.  Ange,  as  he 
sat  in  the  government  house,  said  "Father,  I  have  long  wished 
to  see  thee,  to  recall  the  battles  which  we  fous^ht  tosrether  against 
the  misguided  Indians  and  the  English  dogs.  1  love  the  -French, 
and  I  have  come  here  with  my  warriors  to  avenge  their  wrongs.'' 
But  St.  Ange  plainly  told  him  that  all  was  over;  Onontio,  their 
great  French  father  could  do  no  more  for  his  red  children;  he 
was  beyond  the  sea  and  could  not  hear  their  voices:  and  they 
must  make  peace  with  the  English.  Pontiac,  at  last  convinced, 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  made  no  ojiposition  to  the  ap[)roac]i 
from  F'ort  Pitt,  by  the  Ohio,  of  a  detachment  of  the  42(1  High- 
landers, the  famous  Black  Watch,  under  Captain  Sterling,  to 
whom  St.  Ange  formally  surrendered  the  Fort  on  the  loth  of 
October,  1765.  The  lihes  of  France  gave  place  to  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George,  and  the  long  struggle  was  ended.  At  Fort 
Chartres  the-  great  empire  of  France  in  the  New  World  ceased 
forever. 

The  minute  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Chartres  to  'M.  SterUng, 
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appointed  by  M.  de  Gage,  Governor  of  New  York,  Gommander 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  troops  in  North  America,  is  preserved 
in  the  French  archives  at  Paris.  The  Fort  is  carefully  described 
in  it,  with  its  arched  gateway,  fifteen  feet  high;  a  cut-stone  plat- 
form above  the  gate,  with  a  stair  of  nineteen  stone  steps,  having 
a  stone  balustrade,  leading  to  it;  its  walls  of  stone  eighteen  feet 
in  height;  and  its  four  bastions,  each  with  forty-eight  loop-holes, 
eight  embrasures,  and  a  sentry-box,  the  whole  in  cut  stone.  And 
within,  the  great  store-house,  ninety  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  two 
stories  high,  and  gable-roofed;  the  guard-house  having  two  rooms 
above  for  the  chapel  and  missionary  quarters ;  the  government- 
house  84x32,  with  iron  gates  and  a  stone  porch,  a  coach-house 
and  pigeon-house  adjoining,  and  a  large  stone  well  inside;  the 
intendant's  house  of  stone  and  iron,  with  a  portico;  the  two 
rows  of  barracks,  each  128  feet  long;  the  magazine  thirty-five 
feet  wide,  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and  thirteen  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  with  a  doorway  of  cut  stone,  and  two  doors,  one  of 
wood  and  one  of  iron ;  the  bake-house  with  two  ovens,  and  a 
stone  well  in  front:  the  prison  with  four  cells  of  cut  stone,  and 
iron  doors;  and  one  large  relief  gate  to  the  north;  the  whole 
enclosing  an  area  of  more  than  four  acres.  The  English  had 
insisted  that,  under  the  treaty  of  cession,  the  guns  in  all  the  forts 
belonged  to  them.  The  French  Governor,  of  Louisiana,  dis- 
puted the  claim,  but  consented  to  leave  those  at  the  Illinois, 
with  a  promise  of  their-  restoration,  if  his  view  proved  correct. 
Hence  the  cannon  of  Fort  Chartres  were  transferred  with  it,  for 
the  time  at  least. 

St.  Ange  and  his  men  took  boat  for  St.  Louis,  where,  feeling 
that  their  sovereign  had  utterly  deserted  them,  they  soon  decided 
to  exchange  the  service  of  his  Most  Ghristian  Majesty  of  France, 
for  that  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain.  They  were 
speedily  enrolled  in  the  garrison  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  St.  Ange 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his 
comrades  and  his  old  neighbors  from  the  Illinois.  One  tragedy 
signalized  the  accession  of  the  new  government  at  Fort  Chartres. 
Two  young  ofticers,  one  French  and  the  other  English,  were  rival 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
quarrel  arose  which  led  to  a  duel.  They  fought  with  small-swords 
early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  near  the  Fort,  the  Englishman  was 
slain,  and  the  Frenchman  made  haste  to  descend  the  river  to 
New  Orleans,  l"he  story  of  this,  no  doubt  the  first  duel  fought 
in  Illinois,  was  related,  nearly  forty  years  after  its  occurrence,  by 
an  aged  Frenchman,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  combat,  to 
the  chronicler  wlio  has  preserved  the  account.     With  the  depar- 
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ture  of  the  French  soldiers,  the  last  spark  of  life  in  the  village  of 
New  Chartres  went  out.  On  the  register,  then  in  use  in  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  was  written,  "The  above-mentioned  church 
(parochial  of  St.  Anne  of  New  Chartres)  having  been  abolished, 
the  rest  of  the  paper  which  was  in  this  book  has  been  taken  for 
the  service  of  the  church  at  Kaskaskia.''  And  the  Ivlississippi, 
as  if  bent  upon  destroying  every  vestige  of  the  once  happy  and 
prosperous  village,  encroached  upon  its  site  until  a  large  portion 
of  it  was  swept  away.  Shortly  after  its  abandonment,  the  parish 
register  of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  which  place  continued  to  be 
occupied  by  the  French,  records  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  the 
Reverend  Fathers  Gagnon  and  Collet,  priests  of  St.  Anne  of 
Xew  Chartres,  from  the  ruined  cemetery  near  that  church  on  the 
point  in  the  river,  and  their  burial  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  at 
Prairie  du  Rocher. 

The  Illinois  had  now  become  an  British  colony,  "in  the  days 
when  George  the  Third  was  King."  The  simple  French  inhabi- 
tants with  difficulty  accustomed  themselves  to  the  change,  and 
longed  for  the  paternal  sway  of  the  commanders  of  their  own 
race.  It  is  said  that  soon  after  the  British  occupation,  the 
officer,  in  authority  at  Fort  Chartres,  died  suddenly,  and  there 
being  no  one  competent  to  succeed  him,  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment stopped.  And  that  St.  Ange,  hearing,  at  St.  Louis,  of  the 
confusion  in  his  old  province,  repaired  to  Fort  Chartres,  restored 
order,  and  remained  there  until  another  British  officer  could 
reach  the  spot.  The  story  is  typical  of  the  man,  who  deserves  a 
wider  fame  than  he  has  won.  For  he  was  a  fine  exemplar  of  the 
fidelity,  the  courage,  and  the  true  gentleness,  which  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  honor.  He  spent  a  long  life  in  the  arduous  duties  of 
a  frontier  officer,  commanding  escorts  through  the  wilderness, 
stationed  at  the  different  posts  in  the  North-West  in  turn,  and  for 
more  than  fifty  years  associated  with  the  Illinois  country,  which 
became  the  home  of  his  family.  Born  in  Canada,  and  entering 
the  French  army  as  a  boy,  he  grew  gray  in  the* service,  and  vvhen 
surrendered  to  the  foeman,  he  had  so  long  opposed,  by  the 
unworthy  King,  who  made  no  provision  for  the  men  who  had 
stood  so  steadfasdy  for  him,'  he  was  more  faithful  to  France  than 
Louis  XV.  had  been.  For  his  removal  to  St.  Louis,  and  accept- 
ance of  a  Spanish  commission,  were  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
protection  of  his  misled  countrymen,  who  had  settled  at  that 
place  solely  that  they  might  still  be  French  subjects.  There  he 
remained,  the  patriarch  of  the  mfant  settlement,  beloved  and 
honored  by  all,  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the 
year  of   the   commencement   of  our   revolution.     And    all    who 
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knew  him,  friends  and  foes,  countrymen  and  foreigners,  'white 
men  and  red,  alike  bear  testimony  to  the  uprightness,  the  steady 
fortitude,  the  unshrinking  courage,  the  kindliness  and  nobility  of 
Louis  St.  Ange  de  Belle  Rive,  the  last  French  Commandant  of 
the  Illinois. 

In  December  of  the  year  of  the  surrender,  Major  Farmer,  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  34th  British  Foot,  arrived  at  the  Fort 
from  Mobile,  and  took  com.mand.  The  following  year  he  was 
relieved  by  Colonel  Edward  Cole,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  an 
officer  in  the  Old  French  War,  who  comanded  a  regiment  under 
General  Wolfe  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  v/as  at  the  capture  of 
Havana  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  In  letters  written  from  the 
Fort,  in  1766  to  1768,  to  his  old  comrade  and  partner  in  busi- 
ness. Colonel  Henry  Van  Schaick,  he  says,  "This  countiy  is  far 
from  answering  my  expectations  in  any  other  point  than  the  soil. 
I  have  enjoyed  but  a  small  share  of  health  since  I  arrived.  I 
have  been  much  deceived  in  the  description  of  this  country,  and 
am  determined  to  quit  it  as  soon  as  I  can.  No  comfort.  Indians 
eternally  about  me.*'  During  his  term  of  office.  Captain  Philip 
Pitman,  a  British  engineer  officer,  the  same  who  had  unsuccess- 
fully endeavored  to  reach  the  lUinois  during  Pontiac's  rule, 
visited  the  Fort  in  pursuance  of  his  orders  to  examine  the 
British  posts  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  hi'.,  report  he  says: 
"The  walls  of  Fort  Chartres  are  two  feet  two  inches  thick,  and 
the  entrance  is  through  a  very  handsome  gate.'"'  He  describes 
the  works  and  buildings  very  fully,  and  concludes  as  follows:  "It 
is  generally  believed  that  this  is  the  most  convenient  and  best 
built  Fort  in  North  America.''  In  1768,  Col.  Cole  v/as  followed 
by  a  Col.  Reed,  who  became  so  notorious  for  his  oppression  of 
the  people,  that  he  was  speedily  relieved  by  John  Wilkins,  Lieut- 
Coloncl  of  the  i8th  or  Royal  Irish,  the  former  commander  of 
Fort  Niagara,  who  reached  the  Illinois,  with  seven  companies  of 
his  regiment,  from  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  in  Sept., 
1768.  From  the  correspondence  of  Ensign  George  Butricke,  an 
offi.cer  in  this  expedition,  we  leam  that,  on  their  way  dov,n  the 
Ohio,  they  killed  so  many  buffalo  that  they  commonly  served  out 
one  a  day  to  each  company,  and  they  were  forty-three  days  on 
the  way,  from  Pittsburg  to  Kaskaskia.  Speaking  of  Fort  Chartres 
as  "built  of  stone,  with  bastions  at*  each  angle,  and  very  good 
barracks  of  stone,"  he  describes  the  land  around  it  as  the  fmest  in 
the  known  world,  and  gives  his  opinion  to  the  effect  that  "it  is  a 
shocking  unhealthy  «:ountry.''  Col.  Wilkins,  under  a  proclamation 
from  General  Gage,  established  a  court  of  law,  with  seven  judges, 
to  sit  at  Fort  Chartres,  and  administer  the  law  of  England,  the 
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first  court  of  common -law  jurisdiction,  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  old  French  court  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  of  the  Illinois,  with 
its  single  judge,  governed  by  the  civil  law.  had  ceased  with  the 
surrender.  Its  records  for  many  years  v/ere  preserved  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  where  the  late  Judge  Breese  saw  and  made  extracts  from 
them.  When  the  county-seat  was  removed,  less  care  was  taken 
of  them,  and  within  a  i^w  years  past,  these  documents,  so  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  historian,  have 
been  used  by  veiitable  Illinois  Vandals  to  light  the  fires  in  a 
country  court-hoiise,  and  but  a  solitary  fragment  now  remains. 
In  Wilkins'  time,  that  tamous  warrior,  Pontiac,  was  basely  slain  at 
Cahokia,  by  an  Illinois  Indian.  St.  Ange,  then  commanding  at 
St  Louis,  honoring  ihe  noble  red  man,  whom  he  had  knovrn  long 
and  well,  brought  the  body  to  his  fort,  and  gave  it  solemn  burial. 
The  friends  of  Pontiac,  avenging  his  death,  pursued  one  tragment 
of  the  Illinois  tribe  to  the  walls  of  Fort  Chartres,  and  slew  many 
there,  the  British  refusing  them  adm.ission.  At  Prairie  du 
Rocher,  about  this  period,  is  recorded  the  marriage  of  a  French 
soldier,  of  the  garrison  of  St.  Louis,  witli  the  written  permission 
of  M.  de  St.  Ange,  his  commander,  lo  an  Englishwoman  from 
Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  whicli  the  good  priest  writes,  "Solbary,  in 
the  province  of  Wailser."  It  is  significant  of  the  different  races, 
and  the  varying  sovereignties  in  that  portion  of  cur  country,  that 
a  French  soldier,  Irom  the  Spanish  city  of  St.  Louis,  should  be 
married  to  an  Englishwoman  by  a  French  priest,  in  the  British 
colony  of  Illinois. 

The  occupation  of  Fort  Chartres,  however,  by  the  soldiers  of 
any  nation,  was  drawing  to  a  close.  For  seven  years  only  the 
British  ruled  there,  though,  doubtless,  believing  it  to  be  their 
permanent  headquarters  for  the  whole  North- West.  But  ihc 
Mississippi  had  ever  been  a  French  river,  and  could  not  bide  the 
presence  of  the  rival  nation  on  its  banks.  Its  waters  murmured 
the  names  of  Marquette  and  Joliet,  of  LaSalle  and  Tonri,  and 
their  memories  v/uuld  not  suffer  it  to  rest  contented  with  si^ccess- 
ors  of  another  race.  So  it  rose  in  its  might  and  assailed  the 
Fort,  and  on  a  stormy  night  in  spring-time  its  resistless  fiood  tore 
away  a  bastion,  and  a  part  of  the  river  wall.  The  British  in  all 
haste  fled  across  the  submerged  meadows,  taking  refuge  on  the 
hills  above  Kaskaskia;  and  from  the  year  1772,  Fort  Chartres 
was  never  occupied  again. 

The  caj^ricious  Mississi}/j,)i,  as  if  satisfied  with  this  recognition 
of  its  power,  now  devoted  itself  to  the  reparation  of  the  damage 
it  had  wrought.  Tlie  channel  between  the  Fort  and  th.e  island  in 
front  of  It,  once  forty  feet  deep,  began  to  fill  up,  and,  ultimately, 
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the  main  shore  and  the  island  were  united,  leaving  the  Fort  a 
mile  or  more  mland.  A  thick  growth  of  trees  speedily  concealed 
it  from  the  view  of  those  passing  upon  the  river,  and  the  high 
road  from  Cahokia  to  Kaskaskia,  which  at  first  ran  between  the 
Fort  and  the  river,  was  soon  after  located  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs, 
three  miles  to  the  eastward.  These  changes,  which  left  the  Fort 
completely  isolated  and  hidden,  together  with  the  accounts  of 
the  British  evacuation,  gave  rise  to  the  reports  of  its  tQtal  dis- 
truction  by  the  river.  Parkman,  alluding  to  it  as  it  was  in  1764, 
says,  "The  encroaching  Mississippi  was  destined  before  many 
years  to  engulf  curtain  and  bastion  in  its  ravenous  abyss.''  A 
Avork  relating  to  the  history  of  the  North-West,  published  only 
last  year,  informs  us  that  "the  spot  on  which  Fort  Chartres 
stood  became  the  channel  of  the  river,"'  and  even  some  who  have 
lived  for  years  in  its  neighborhood  will  tell  you  that  it  is  entirely 
swept  away.  But  this  is  entirely  erroneous;  the  ruins  still  remain  ; 
and  had  man  treated  it  as  kindly-as  the  elements,  the  old  Fort 
would  be  nearly  perfect  to-day. 

After  the  British  departed,  an  occasional  band  of  Indians 
found  shelter  for  a  little  time  in  the  lonely  buildings,  but  other- 
wise, the  solitude  which  claimed  for  its  own  the  once  busy  fortress, 
remained  unbroken  for  many  a  year  to  come.  Congress,  in  1788, 
reserved  to  our  government  a  tract  of  land  one  mile  square,  on 
the  Mississippi,  extending  as  far  above  as  below  Fort  Chartres, 
including  the  said  Fort,  the  buildings,  and  iiBprovements  adjoin- 
ing the  same.  It  would  have  been  well  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  monument  of  the  romantic  era  of  our  history, 
but,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done.  The  enactment 
simply  prevented  any  settlement  upon  the  reservation,  and  left 
the  Fort  to  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  wilderness,  and 
its  structures  a  prey  to  the  spoiler.  Now^  and  then  an  adventur- 
ous traveler  found  his  way  thither.  Quaint  old  Gov.  Reynolds, 
who  saw  it  in  1802.  sa}S,  'Tt  is  an  object  of  antiquarian 
curiosity.  The  trees,  undergrowth,  and  brush  are  mixed  and 
inter\vo\-en  with  the  old  walls.  It  presented  the  most  striking 
contrast  between  a  savage  wilderness,  filled  with  wild  beasts  and 
reptiles,  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
fortifications  on  the  continent.  Lari^e  trees  were  j^rowinp^  in  the 
houses  which  once  contained  the -elegant  and  accomplished 
French  officers  and  soldiers.'"  And  then,  with  a  hazy  idea  of 
rivallin^^  the  prophecy  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  he  adds,  "Can- 
non, snakes,  and  bats  were  sleeping  together  in  peace  in  and 
around  this  fort.''  Major  Amos  Stoddard,  of  the  U.S.  Fngineers, 
who   took   possession   of   Upj)er   Louisiana   for   our  government 
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under  the  treaty  of  cession,  in  1S04,  visited  Fort  Chartres  and 
thus  describes  it,  "Its  figure  is  quadrilateral  with  four  bastions, 
the  whole  of  lime-stone,  well  cemented.  The  walls  are  svM  entire. 
A  spacious  square  of  barracks  and  a  capacious  magazine  are  in 
good  preservation.  The  enclosure  is  covered  with  trees  from 
seven  to  twelve  niches  in  diameter.  In  fine  this  work  exhibits  a 
splendid  ruin.  The  inhabitants  have  taken  away  great  quantities 
of  material  to  adorn  their  own  buildings.''  Brackenridge,  U.S. 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Louisiana,  in  a  work  published  in  181  7, 
has  this  passage,  -'Fort  de  Chartres  is  a  noble  ruin,  and  is  visited 
by  strangers  as  a  great  curiosity.  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  ascended  in  a  barge  from  Ste.  Genevieve, 
nine  miles  below.  The  outward  wall,  barracks,  and  magazine 
are  still  standing.  There  are  a  number  of  cannon  lying  half 
buried  in  the  earth  with  their  trunnions  broken  off.  In  visiting 
the  various  parts,  we  started  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  which  had 
concealed  themselves  in  this  hiding-place.  I  remarked  a  kind  of 
enclosure  near,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  fitted  up  by  the 
officers  as  a  kind  of  arbor  where  they  could  sit  and  converse  in 
the  heat  of  the  day."  In  1820,  Beck,  the  publisher  of  a  Gazeteer 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  remains  of 
the  Fort.  He  speaks  of  it  then  as  a  splendid  ruin,  "the  Nvalls  in 
some  places  perfect,  the  buildings  in  ruins,  except  the  magazine, 
and  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  houses  an  oak  growing,  eighreen 
inches  in  diameter."  Hall,  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
Romance  of  the  West,  was  at  Fort  Chartres,  in  1829.  "Although 
the  spot  was  familiar  to  my  companion,""  he  says,  "it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  we  found  the  ruins,  which  are  covered 
with  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest  trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  bushes  and  vines.  Even  the  crumbling  pile  itself  is  thus 
overgrown,  the  tall  trees  rearing  their  stems  from  piles  of  sione, 
and  the  vines  creeping  over  the  tottering  walls.  The  build- 
ings were  all  razed  to  the  ground,  but  the  lines  of  the 
foundations  could  be  easily  traced.  A  large  vaulted  powder- 
magazine  remained  in  good  preservation.  The  exterior  wall  was 
thrown  down  in  some  places,  but  in  others  retained  something 
like  its  original  height  and'  form.  And  it  was  curious  to  see  in 
the  gloom  of  a  wild  forest  these  remnants  of  the  architecture  of 
a  past  age.'"'  The  Fort  Chartres  Reser\'ation  was  ojjcned  to 
entry  in  1849,  no  provision  being  made  concerning  what  remained 
of  the  Fort.  The  land  was  taken  up  by  settlers,  the  area  of  the 
works  cleared  of  trees,  and  a  cabin  built  within  it,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  demolition  hastened  by  the  increasing  number  of  those 
who  resorted   there  for  building   material.     Ciovernor  Reynolds 
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AAA     The  exterior  wall — 1447  feet. 

H     The  gate  or  entrance  to  the  fort. 

C     A  small  gale, 

DD  The  two  houses  fjrmerly  occupied  i)y  the  commandant  and  commis- 
sary, each  96  feet  in  length  and  30  in  breadth. 

E     The  well. 

F     The  magazine. 

GGGG  Houses  formerly  occupied  as  barracks,  135  feet  in  length,  36  in 
l;readth. 

H  H     Formerly  occupied  a-s  a  storehou>-e  and  guard-house,  90  feet  by  24. 

I     The  remains  of  small  magazine. 

K     The  remains  of  a  furnace. 

L,  L  L  A  ravine,  which  in  the  spring  is  filled  m  ith  water.  Ijctween  this  and 
the  river,  uhich  is  about  half-a-mile,  is  a  thick  growth  of  cotton  wood. 

The  area  of  the  fort  is  about  four  .square  acres. 
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came  again  in  1S54.  and  found  "Fort  Chartres  a  pile  of  mould- 
ering ruins,  and  the  walls  torn  away  almost  even  with  the  surface." 
To  one  visiting  the  site  but  a  year  ago,  the  excursion  afforded 
as  strong  a  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present  as  may 
readily  be  found.  Leaving  the  railway  at  the  nearest  point  to 
the  ruins,  the  brisk  new  town  of  Red  Bud,  twenty  miles  distant, 
the  greater  part  of  the  drive  over  the  prairie  and  through  the 
forest  which  intervene,  is  as  monotonous  as  a  ride  anywhere  in 
Illinois  may  properly  be.  But  when  you  reach  the  bluff,  far 
overlooking  the  lordly  Mis?issi|)pi,  and  its  lowlands  to  the 
^Missouri  hills  beyond,  and  wind  down  the  road  cut  deeply  into 
its  face  to  the  little  village  of  Prairie  du  Rocher,  lying  at  its  foot, 
a  change  comes  over  the  scene.  The  wide  and  shaded  village 
streets  with  the  French  names  i^bove  the  little  stores,  the  houses 
built  as  in  Canada,  with  dormer-windows  and  piazzas  facing  to 
the  south,  the  mill  bearing  the  name  the  Jesuits  gave  the  site,  the 
foreign  accent  and  appearance  of  the  people,  the  very  atmosphere, 
so  full  of  rest  and  quiet,  to  which  hurry  is  unknown,  all  combine 
to  make  one  feel  as  if  in,  another  time  and  another  land  than 
ours.  It  is  as  though  a  little  piece  of  old  France  had  been 
transplanted  to  the  Mississippi,  a  century  since,  and  forgotten ;  or 
as  if  a  stratum  of  the  early  French  settlements  at  the  Illinois,  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  more,  had  sunk  down  below  the  reach  of 
time  and  change,  with  its  ways  and  customs  and  people  intact, 
and  still  pursued  its  former  life  unmindful  of  the  busy  nineteenth 
century  on  the  uplands  above  its  head.  It  was  not  surprising  to 
be  told  that  at  the  house  of  the  village  priest  some  ancient  relics 
were  to  be  seen,  and  that  some  ancient  documents  had  once 
been  there.  In  such  a  place  such  things  should  always  be.  But 
it  was  a  surprise,  when  shown  into  a  room  adorned  with  portraits 
of  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  and  expecting  to  see  a  venerable 
man  with  black  robes,  and,  perhaps,  the  tonsure,  to  be  suddenly- 
greeted  by  a  joyous  youth,  in  (ierman  student  costume,  with  a 
mighty  meerschaum  in  his  hand,  who  introduced  himself  as  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  of  Prairie  du  Rocher. 
Arrived  but  six  months  before  from  the  old  country,  he  had  been 
stationed  here  because  of  his  knowledge  of  French,  v/hich  is 
spoken  by  nearly  all  of  the  250  families  in  the  i>arish,  including  a 
number  of  colored  people,  the  descendants  of  tiie  slaves  of  the 
early  settlers.  He  led  the  way  to  his  sanctum,  where  he  dis- 
played, with  pride,  three  chalices  and  a  monstrance,  or  receptacle 
for  the  wafer,  very  old  and  of  quaint  workmanship,  made  of  solid 
silver,  and  a  tabernacle  of  inlaid  wood,  all  supposed  to  have 
belontred  to  the  church  of  St.  Anne  of  Fort  Chartres.     He  had 
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also  a  solid  silver  table-castor,  Px-jarked  i6So,  the  property  of  his 
parish,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown.  At  an  inquiry  for  old 
manuscripts,  he  produced,  from  a  lumber-room,  a  bundle  of  dis- 
colored papers,  fast  going  to  decay,  which  he  had  found  in  the 
house  when  he  took  possession,  but  of  which  he  knew  but  little. 
Almost  the  firsl;  inspection  revealed  a  marriage  register  of  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  with  the  autographs  of  Makarty  and  De 
Villiers,  and  subsequent  examination  showed  that  these  papers 
comprised  a  large  part  of  the  registers  of  that  parish,  as  well  as 
the  early  records  of  St.  Joseph  of  Prairie  du  Rocher. 

Such  an  experience  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  sight  of  the  old 
Fort  itself,  though  this  was,  indeed,  difhcult  to  hnd.  In  the 
early  day  all  roads  in  the  Illinois  country  led  to  Fort  Chartres. 
Highways  thither  are  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  old 
village  plats  and  ancient  maps  of  the  region.  Now,  not  even  a 
p?th  leads  to  it.  The  simple  French  people  along  the  way  could 
not  believe  that  aiiy  one  could  really  wish  to  visit  the  old  Fort, 
and  with  kindly  earnestness  insisted  that  the  intended  destination 
must  be  the  river  landing,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Fort, 
but  is  some  miles  away  from  it.  F>y  dint  of  repeated  inquiries,  a 
course  was  found  which  led  to  the  goal  after  a  live -mile  drive 
from  Prairie  du  Rocher.  The  ruins  were  approached  by  a  farm- 
road  across  a  beautiful  level  held,  green  with  winter  wheat,  and 
the  first  sight  of  tlie  low  bank,  which  marks  the  position  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  old  magazine  standing  bravely  up  against  the 
forest  background,  was  a  sufficient  reu-ard  for  the  journey.  P^n- 
tering  the  enclosure  through  a  rude  farm-gate,  which  stands  just 
in  the  place  of  its  lofty  predecessor  of  carved  stone,  the  line  of 
the  walls  and  the  corner  bastions  can  be  readily  traced  by  the 
mounds  of  earth  covered  with  scattered  fragments  of  stone, 
beneath  which,  doubtless,  the  heavy  foundations  remain,  except 
at  the  corner  swept  away  l)y  the  river.  On  two  sides  the  outline 
of  the  ditch  can  be  seen,  and  the  cellars  of  the  commandant's 
and  intendant's  houses,  and  of  the  barracks,  are  plainly  visible, 
half  filled  with  debris,  under  which,  perhaj»s,  the  old  cannon  of 
Louis  XIV.  are  still  lying.  Time  has  settled  the  question  of 
title  to  them,  and  they  belong  neither  to  France  nor  Britain 
now.  One  angle  of  the  main  wail  remains,  and  is  utilized  as  the 
substructure  of  a  stable.  Two  rude  houses,  occupied  by  iarm 
tenants,  are  within  the  enclosure,  which  has  been  cleared  of  trees, 
save  a  few  tall  ones  near  the  magazine  and  alongside  the  ditch. 
In  front,  the  ground  is  open  and  under  cultivation,  and,  looking 
from  the  old  gateway,  you  have  before  you  the  prospect  wliich 
must  often  have  pleased  tlie  eyes  of  the  officers  of  i-'rance  and 
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Britain,  gazing  from  the  cut-stone  platform  above  the  arch;  the 
Uttle  knoll  in  front  where  Boisbriant's  land-grant  to  himself  com- 
menced, the  level  plateau  dotted  with  clumps  of  forest  trees,  tiie 
gleam  of  the  little  lake  in  the  lowland  and  beyond,  the  beautiful 
buttresses  of  rock,  rounded  and  shaped  as  if  by  the  hand  of  man, 
supporting  the  upland  which  bounds  the  view.  Of  the  vanished 
village  of  St.  Anne,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains,  save  a  few  garden- 
plants  growing  v/ild  on  the  plain.  Occasionally  a  well  belonging 
to  one  of  its  houses  is  found,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  the  church, 
where  "sales  were  made  in  a  high  and  audible  \oice,  while  the 
people  went  in  and  out  in  great  numbers."'  The  site  of  St.  Philip 
is  covered  by  a  farm,  but  to  this  day  a  part  of  its  long  line  of 
fields  is  known  as  ''the  King's  Highway,''  though  there  is  no  road 
there,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  route  along  which 
Renault  brought  the  supplies  from  his  grant  to  the  river  for 
transfer  to  his  mines. 

Yet,  though  so  much  has  gone  of  the  ancient  surroundings  and 
of  the  Fort  itself,  it  was  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  find  the  old 
magazine,  still  almost  complete,  and  bearing  itself  as  sturdily  as 
if  conscious  that  it  alone  is  left  of  all  the  vast  domain  of  France 
in  America,  and  resolute  to  preserve  its  memory  for  the  ages  to 
come.  It  stands  within  the  area  of  the  south-eastern  bastion, 
solidly  built  of  stone,  its  walls  four  feet  in  thickness,  sloping 
upward  to  perhaps  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  rounded  at 
the  top.  It  is  partially  covered  with  vines  and  moss,  and  one 
might  travel  far  and  wide  iii  our  land  to  find  an  object  so 
picturesque  and  so  venerable.  But  for  the  loss  of  its  iron  doors, 
and  the  cut  stone  about  the  dc'orway,  it  is  well-nigh  as  perfect  as 
the  day  it  was  built.  Within,  a  few  steps  lead  to  the  solid  stone 
floor,  some  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  interior,  nearly  thirty 
feet  square,  is  entirely  uninjured.  A'ou  may  note  the  arched 
stone  roof,  the  careful  construction  of  the  heavy  walls,  and  the 
few  small  apertures  for  light  and  air,  curiously  protected  against 
injury  from  without.  Here  one  may  invoke  the  shades  of 
Makarty,  and  De  \'illiers,  and  St.  Ange,  and  easily  bring  back 
the  past.  For,  as  it  is  to-day,  it  has  seen  them  all,  as  they  went 
to  and  fro  before  it,  or  examined  its  store  of  shot  and  shell;  it 
has  heard  the  word  of  command  as  the  grenadiers  drilled  on  the 
parade-ground  hard  by;  it  has  watclie'd  the  tawny  chieftains  and 
their  followers  trooping  in  single  file  through  the  adjacent  gate- 
way; and  past  its  moss-grown  walls  the  bridal  processions  of 
Madeleine  Loisel  and  Elizabeth  Montcharveaux,  and  the  other 
fair  ladies  from  the  Fort,  have  gone  to  the  little  church  of  St. 
Anne.     And   gazing  at  it  in  such  a  mood,  until   all   about  was 
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peopled  with    "the   airy  shapes  of  long  ago/'    and  one  beheld  | 

again   the  gallant   company  which   laid   the  foundations  of   this  | 

fortress  with  such  high   hope  and  purpose,  the   hurrying   scouts  | 

passing  through  its  portals  with  tidings  of  Indian  foray  or  Spanish  I 

march,  the  valiant  leaders  setting  forth  from  its  walls  on  distant  | 

expeditions  against  savage  or  civiHzed  foe,  the  colonists  flocking  ^ 

to  its  store-house  or  council-chamber,  the  dusky  warriors  throng-  .{ 

ing  its   enclosure  with   Chicago   or   Pontiac   at    their  head,   the  | 

gathering  there  of  those  who   founded  a  great   city,  the  happy  | 

village  at  its  gates,  and  the  scenes  of  its  momentous  surrender,  | 
which  sealed  the  loss  of  an  empire  to  France:  it  seemed  not 
unreasonable  to  wish  that  the  State  of  Illinois  might,  while  yet 
there  is  time,  take  measures  to  permanently  preserve,  for  the  sake 
of  the  memories,  the  romance,  and  the  history  interwoven  in  its 
fabric,  what  still  remains  of  Old  Fort  Chartres. 
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The  early  records  of  "the  Illinois,"  as  the  region  including  oiir 
State  was  formerly  called,  unfortunately,  ha^•e  not  been  preserved. 
Those  of  its  cWil  and  judicial  administration,  during  the  sixty 
years  of  its  organized  government  as  a  royal  province,  and  the 
subsequent  period  of  its  existence  as  a  county  of  A'irginia, 
Avould  be  of  exceeding  value  to  him  who  shall  properly  write 
the  history  of  Illinois.  A  large  collection  of  such  ])apers  re- 
mained at  Kaskaskia.  once  the  capital,  successively,  of  pro- 
yince,  territory-,  and  state,  luitil  the  day  came  when  the  ancient 
village  was  obliged  to  yield  even  the  honor  of  being  a  county- 
seat  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Chester.  To  the  latter  place, 
several  boxes  filled  with  these  papers  were  then  removed,  and 
stood  for  years  in  the  hall  of  its  court-house,  until,  by  neglect  or 
wanton  misuse,  their  contents  were  lost  or  destroyed.  One,  how- 
ever, of  these  mementos  of  the  past,  and  not  the  least  in  worth 
among  them,  was  recently  found  in  an  office  of  this  court-house, 
in  a  receptacle  for  fuel,  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  the  fiery 
fate  of  many  of  its  companions,  and  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  This  is  the  original  Record  or 
Minute-Book  of  Colonel  John  Todd,  the  first  civil  governor  of 
the  Illinois  country. 

When  George  Rogers  Clark  had  ca])tured  the  British  posts 
beyond  the  Ohio,  under  the  authority  of  \'iri(inia.  that  State  wa.s 
quick  to  act  for  the  preserv'ation  of-  tlie  rights  thus  acquired. 
Kaskaskia  was  taken  on  tlie  4th  of  July,  1778;  the  first  surrender 
of  Vincennes,  or  St.  ^'incent,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  occurred 
soon  after;  arid  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  the  General 
Assembly  of  A'irginia  passed  "An--Act  for  establishing  the 
County  of  Illinois,  and  tor  the  more  effectual  protection  and 
defence  thereof  The  voung  Commorivvealth,  only  in  the  third  , 
year  of  its  own  independent  existence,  and  then  with  the  otlicr 
revolted  colonies,  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with  the  Mother 
Country,  did  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  providing  a  suitable 
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government  for  the  immense  territory  thus  added  to  its  domain. 
The  Act  recites  the  successful  expedition  of  the  Virginia  miUtia- 
men  in  the  countr}-  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  good 
faith  and  safety  require  that  the  citizens  thereof,  who  have 
acknowledged  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  supported  and  pro- 
tected, and  that  some  temporary  form  of  government,  adapted  to 
their  circumstances,  shall  be  estabHshed.  It  provides  that  all  the 
citizens  of  Virginia,  settled  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio,  shall 
be  included  in  a  distinct  county,  to  be  called  Illinois  County. 
The  vast  area,  afterwards  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the 
name  of  the  Xorth-West  Territory,  and  now  divided  into  five 
States,  then  composed  a  single  county  of  Virginia.  Of  this 
county  -the  governor  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
county-heutenant,  or  commandant,  who  could  appoint  and  com- 
mission deputy-commandants,  militia-officers,  and  commissaries. 
The  religion  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  respected, 
and  all  civil  officers  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  districts.  The  County-Lieutenant 
had  power  to  pardon  all  offenders,  except  murder  and  treason. 
The  Governor  was  authorized  to  levy  live  hundred  men  to  garri- 
son and  protect  the  county,  and  keep  up  communications  with 
Virginia,  and  with  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  to  take  measures 
to  supply  goods  to  the  inhabitants  and  friendly  Indians.  Such 
was  the  first  Bill  of  Rights  of  Illinois. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  selecting  the  commandant  of  the  country  of  Illinois, 
was  the  first  who  ever  held  that  office,  the  immortal  patriot,, 
Patrick  Henry;  and  the  man  whom  he  chose  for  this  difficult  and 
responsible  position  was  John  Todd.  He  was  not  unknown  on 
the  frontier  nor  at  the  capital.  Born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
educated  in  Virginia,  he  had  practised  law  in  the  latter  colony 
for  several  years,  when,  in  1775,  he  removed  to  the  Kentucky 
country.  Hg  was  one  of  those  who  met  at  Boonesboro',  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  under  the  great  elm  tree,  near  the  fort,  to 
establish  the  proprietary  government  of  the  so-called  colony  of 
Transylvania,  comprising  more  than  half  of  the  modern  State  of 
of  Kentucky,  and  he  was  very  prominent  in  the  counsels  of  its 
House  of  Delegates  or  Representatives,  the  first  legislative  body 
organized  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  preempted  large  tracts  of 
land  near  tlie  present  city  of  Lexington,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  band  of  pioneers,  who,  while  encamped  on  its  site, 
heard  of  tlje  opening  battle  of  the  Revolution  in  the  fiir  East,  and 
named  their  infant  settlement  in  its  honor.  When  the  agents  of 
the  Kentucky  settlers  had  obtained  a  gift  of  pov.'der  from  Virginia 
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for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  in  the  following  year,  and  had 
brought  it  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Three  Islands,  Todd  led  a 
small  party  through  the  forests  to  transport  it  to  one  of  the 
forts,  but  Avas  beaten  back,  after  a  bloody  contest  with  the 
Indians.  Early  in  1777,  the  first  court  in  Kentucky  opened  its 
sessions  at  Harrisburg,  and  he  was  one  of  the  justices.  Shordy 
after,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of  Kentucky  in 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  went  to  the  capital  to  fulfil  this 
duty.  The  following  year  he  accompanied  Cieor^e  Rogers  Clarke 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Illinois,  and  was  the  first  man  to  enter 
Fort  Gage,  at  Kaskaskia,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  British, 
and  was  present  at  the  final  capture  of  Vincennes. 

Meanwhile  the  Act,  above  mentioned,  had  been  passed,  and 
the  Governor  had  no  difticulty  in  deciding  whom  to  appoint 
County-Lieutenant  of  Illinois.  At  ^\'ilIiamsburg,  tlien  the  capital 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  in  the  former  mansion  of  the  royal  rulers 
of  the  whilom  colony,  Patrick  Henry,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1778.  indited  his  letter  of  appointment  to  John  Todd,  Esq.,  and 
entered  it  in  the  very  book  now  before  us.  It  occupies  the  first 
five  pages,  and  probably  is  in  Patrick  Henry's  handwriting.  At 
all  events  his  own  signature  is  subscribed  thereto.  This  letter  is 
not  such  a  one  as  territorial  governors  would  be  likely  to  receive 
in  these  later  days.  It  deals  with  higher  things  than  those  which 
occupy  the  modern  politician.  The  opening  paragraph  informs 
John  Todd,  Esq.,  that  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  establishes  v  the  County  of  Illinois,  he  is  ap- 
pointed County- Lieutenant,  or  Commandant,  there,  and  refers 
him  to  the  law  for  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct.  It  con- 
tinues as  follows;  "The  grand  objects  which  are  disclosed  to 
the  view  of  your  countrymen  will  prove  beneficial,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  value  and  abilities  of  those  who  are  called  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  that  remote  country.  The  present  crisis, 
rendered  favorable  by  the  good  disposition  of  the  French  and 
Indians,  may  be  improved  to  great  purposes,  but  if,  unhappily,  it 
should  be  lost,  a  return  of  the  same  attachments  to  us  may 
never  happen.  Considering,  therefore,  that  early  prejudices  are 
so  hard  to  wear  out,  you  will  take  care  to  cultivate  and  conciliate 
the  affectiop.s  of  the  French  and  Indians."  ''^  "^  "'  "Although 
great  reliance  is  placed  on  your  prudence  in  managing  the  people 
you  arc  to  reside  among,  yet  considering  you  as  unaccpiainted  in 
some  degree  with  their  genius,  usages,  and  manners,  as  well  as 
the  geograi)hy  of  the  country,  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  consult 
and  advise  with  the  most  intelligent  and  upright  persons  who 
may  fall  in  your  way."' 
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His  relations  to  tb.e  niilitarv.  under  Col.  Clark,  are  next  con- 
sidered: the  necessity  of  cooperation  with  and  aid  to  them,  in 
defence  against,  or  attack  upon,  hostile  British  and  Indians,  sum- 
ming up  with  die  general  direction,  to  consider  himself  "at  the 
head  of  the  civil  department,  and  as  such,  having  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  militia  who  are  not  to  be  under  the  command  of 
the  military,  un.til  ordered  out  by  the  civil  authority,  and  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  them.""  He  is  ad\ised  ''on  all  occasions  to 
inculcate  on  the  people  the  value  of  liberty,  and  the  difference 
between  the  state  of  free  citizens  oi  this  CommonweaUh,  and 
that  of  slavery,  to  which  the  Illinois  was  destined,  and  that  they 
are  to  have  a  free  and  equal  representation,  and  an  improved 
jurisprudence."'  His  care  must  be  to  remo^•e  ''the  grievances 
that  obstruct  the  happiness,  increase,  and  prosperity  of  that 
country,  and  his  constant  attention  to  see  that  the  inhabitants 
have  justice  administered."     He  is  to  discountenance  and  piuiish 


ever}-  attempt  to  violate  the  property  of  ihe  Indians,  ])aiticiilarly  | 

in  their  land.     To  the  Spanish  C(3nnmandant,  near  Kaskaskia,  he  i 

is  to   tender  friendship  and   services,  and  cultivate   the  strictest  | 

connection  with  him  and  his  people,  and  a  letter  to  hirn,  from  | 

Governor   Henry.   Todd    is    to    deliver    in    person.     And    he    is  I 

warned   that   the  matters  given  liim   m.  charge  "are  singtilar  in  | 

their  nature  and   weiglUy   m   their   consequences   to   the  peoj;le  f 

immediately  concerned,  and   to  the  whole  State.     They  refjuire  ^ 

the  fullest  exertion  of  ability  and  un->vearied  diligence."'     Tlien  | 

with  that  high  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  which  distinguished  | 

the  man,  Henrv  turns  from  State  affairs  to  ri:;ht  the  v.Toni::;s  of  the  9 

helpless  wife  and  children  of  his  country's  enemy.     The  ntmily  I 

of  Mr.  Rocheblave.  the  late  British  commandant  at  Kaskaskia, 
had  been  left  among  the  hostile  people  diere,  while  the  husband 
and  father  was  a  prisoner  in  Virginia,  and  their  possessions  had 
been  confiscated.  Todd  is  informed  "tliat  they  must  not  sutler^ 
for  want  of  that  property  of  which  they  had  been  bereft  by  our 
troOj)s;  it  is  to  be  restored  t<)  them,  if  possible;  if  this  can  not 
be  done,  the  public  must  support  them."'  And  the  letter  con- 
cludes with  a  direction  to  send  an  cxj^r'^ss  once  in  three  months. 
bringing  a  general  account  of  affairs,  and  with  the  mention  of  a 
centem[)lated  pl:in  for  the  ap])ointnient  of  an  agent  to  supply  the 
Illinois  with  goods  on  public  arccount. 

Conciliation  <j)f  the  newly  enfranchised  inhabitants,  selection  of 
competent  advisers,  defence  against  foreign  and  native  enemies, 
subo-'dination  of  the  military  u.  tlie  civil  arm  of  the  govern'P.cnt, 
establishment  of  Republican  in-tilutions,  administration  of  erpaal 
justice  to  all.  an  alliance  with  friendly  neighbors,  encouragement 
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of  trade,  and  the  exertion  by  the  commandant  of  unwearied 
ability,  diligence,  and  zeal,  in  behalf  of  his  people;  such  are  the 
principal  heads  of  this  able  and,  for  its  time,  extraordinary  State 
paper.  It  shows  us  that  the  man  who  had  taken  the  grave 
responsibility  of  the  secret  instructions  which  led  to  the  capture 
of  the  Illinois  country,  was  competent  to  direct  the  next  step  in 
its  career.  He  could  wisely  govern  wliat  had  been  bravely  won. 
With  all  the  cares  of  a  new  State  engaged  in  a  war  for  its  .inde- 
pendence resting  upon  his  shoulders,  proscribed  as  a  traitor  to 
the  Mother  Countr)-,  and  writing  almost  within  si  t:nd  of  the  guns 
of  the  British  tieet  upon  the  James,  he  lool^ed  vhh  calm  vision 
into  the  future,  and  laid  well  the  foundations  of  another  Com- 
monwealth beyond  the  Ohio. 

This  book,  made  precious  by  his  ])en.  was  entru^^cd  to  a  I'iuth- 
ful  messenger,  who  carried  it  from  tidewater  across  the  mountaijis 
to  Fort  Pitt,  thence  down  the  Ohio,  until  lie  met  v  itn  his  destined 
recipient,  and  delivered  to  him  his  credentials.  It  is  supposed 
that  Todd  received  it  at  Vipxenncs.  tl-:en  knou-n  lu  \'irginianj>  as 
St.  Vincent,  not  long  at'ter  the  surrender  of  that  p^ace,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  1779,  and  thereupon  returned  to  the  Kentucky 
country  to  make  some  necessary  preparations  for  his  nev,-  duTi'j.s, 
and  possibly  to  enlist  some  of  tiie  soldiers  authorized  to  be 
raided  by  the  Act  under  which  he  was  appointed.  At  all  e\ents, 
he  did  not  reach  the  Illinois  country  until  the  spring  of  1779,  as 
we  learn  from  the  journal  of  Colonel  (ieorge  Rogers  Clark,  v,ho 
says,  •'F'he  civil  department  in  tlie  Illinois  had  heretofore  robbed 
me  of  too  much  of  my  time  that  ouglit  to  be  spent  in  military 
reflection.  I  was  now  likely  to  be  relieved  by  Col.  John  Todd, 
appointed  by  Ciovernment  for  that  purpose.  I  vras  anxious  for 
his  arrival,  and  happy  in  his  appointment,  as  the  greatest  intimacy 

and  friend;jhip  subsisted   between   us;    and  on  the  day  of 

May,  (1779),  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  safely  landed  at 
Kaskaskias,  to  the  jo}-  of  every  person.  I  now  saw  myself 
happily  rid  of  a  piece  of  trouble  tliat  I  had  no  dehc,r)t  in." 

So  came  the  new  governor  to  Jiis  jno^t,  the  bearer  o(  llepubli- 
can  institutions  to  a  land  and  a  j)eo!.'ie  but  just  ireed  from  the 
rule  of  a  foreign  king.  And  with  Jiim  he  brought  tivib  very  book 
containing  in  the  memorable  letter  inscril)ed  in  its  pages  nis  own 
credentials,  as  well  as  the  best  evidence  these  nev/  citizens  could 
have  that  they  were  subjects  no  longer.  This  was  no  ordinary 
arrival  at  tlie  goodly  French  village  of  Kaskaski  i.  In  the  eighty 
years  of  its  existence,  it  had  seen  explorers  i.nd  missionaries, 
priests  and  soldiers,  famous  travelers  and  men  of  high  degree, 
come  and  go,  but  never  before  or.e  sent   to  adnnnisler  the  kr.vs 
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of  a  peoples'  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  We 
may  imagine  its  inhabitants  gathered  at  the  river  side  to  watch  ;. 

the  slow  approach  of  a  heavy  boat,  tlying  a  flag  still  strange  to  i 

them,  as  it  toils  against  the  current  to  the  end  of  its  long  voyage  I 

down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi.     And  when  there  lands  | 

from  it  one  with  the  mien  oi  authority,  (having,  perchance,  this 
bock  under  his  arm),  they  are  ready  to  render  him  the  homage  ■ 

exacted  by  royal  governors,  and  here  and  there  a  voice  even 
cries,   "Vive  le  Roi.'"     And,  as  they  are  reminded  that  they  are  , 

under  a  free  government  nov.',  and  learn  that  the  new  comer  is  | 

their  own  County-Lieutenant,  on  their  way  back  to   the  village,  | 

we  may  hear  Francois  and  Baptiste  say  to  one  another,   "Who  is  | 

it  that  rules  over  us  ncv,-.^'"  and,   "What  is  this  free  government  | 

of  which  they  speak?''     "Is  it  a  good  thing,  think  you?"     Small  I 

blame  to  them  if  their  wits  were  puzzled.     Less  than  fourteen  1 

years  before  they  had  been  loyal  liegemen  to   King   Louis   of  | 

France;   then   came   a   detachment    of  kilted   Flighlanders   and  I 

presto  I    they   were   under    the   sway   of    King  George  of   Great  | 

Britain;  a  few  years  passed,  and  one  July  morning,  a  band  with 
long  beards  and  rifles  looked  down  from  the  heights  of  Fort  Gage 
and  raised  a  new  banner  over  them,  and  now  there  was  yet  another 
arrival,  which,  though  seemingly  peaceful,  might  mean  more  than 
appeared.  Perhaps  the  very  last  solution  of  the  mystery  which 
occurred  to  them,  was  that  thenceforth  they  were  to  take  part  in 
their  own  government. 

Whether  Todd  regarded  his  department  as  such  "a  piece  of 
trouble,''  as  Clark  found  it,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
certainly  he  addressed  himself  at  once  to  his  \vork.  Under  the 
clause  of  the  statute  which  authorized  him  to  appoint  and  com- 
mission deputy-commandants  and  militia-officers,  he  took  action, 
probably  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  recorded  it  in  his  book.  At 
page  6  is  the  hrst  entry  in  Todd's  handwriting,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"Made  out  the  military  commissions  for  the  District  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  dated  May  14th,  1779:  I 

Richard  Winston,  Commandant,  as  Capt.  '  ■     ■     i 

Nicholas  J  an  is.  First  Co.  Capt.  I 

Bafiiste  Ckarleville,  I  Lieut.  I 

Charles  Charleville,  2  Lieut.  | 

Michael  GoDis,  P^nsign.  '  I 

Joseph  Duplas.sv,  2d  Capt. 

Nicholas  le  Chanje,  i  Lieut.  t 

Charles  Da.vee,  2  Lieut.  -  * 

Batlste  Jani-,  Ensign."  I 

t 
I 
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"ijtb.  May,  sent  a  Com.  of  Command  of  Prairie  du  Rocher, 
and  Capt.  of  the  Militia  to  Jean  E.  Barbeau. 
The  District  of  Kohokia: 
Francois  Trotter,  Comnd't. 

TOURANGEAU,  Capt.    I. 

Beaulieu,  Capt.  2. 

GuRADiN,  Lieut. 

P.  Marthir,  Lieut. 

Sanfaron,  Ensign. 

Comns  dated  14th  May,  1779,  3d  year  of  the  Commonwealth." 

This  was  the  earhest  organization  of  a  mihtia  force  proper,  in 
this  region,  and  these  officers  were  the  first  of  the  long  line, 
adorned  by  many  brilliant  names,  of  those  who  have  held  Illinois 
commissions.  There  was  signiticance,  too,  m  the  concluding  of 
this  entry  with  the  words,  "Third  year  of  the  Commonwealth." 
It  meant  that  in  this  "remote  country,"  as  Patrick  Henry  called 
it,  :nen  felt  the  change  from  subjects  to  freemen  then  being 
wTOUght  by  the  great  Revolution,  and  that  they  were  playing  a 
part  in  it. 

And  this  is  emphasized  in  the  succeeding  minute. 

Todd  appears  to  have  next  put  in  force  the  statutory  provision 
that  all  civil  officers  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
cinzens  in  each  district,  and  on  pages  7  and  8  he  records  the 
"List  of  the  Court  of  Kaskaskia,  the  Court  of  Kohokias,  and  the 
Court  of  St.  Vincennes,''  and  adds,  ''ns  ehxtcd  by  the  peopled  As 
elected  by  the  people,  and  not  as  appointed  by  a  king — as 
chosen  by  the  citizens  of  each  district,  and  not  by  the  whim  of 
some  royal  minister,  thousands  of  miles  away,  across  the  sea. 
'I'his  was  indeed  a  change.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the 
the  settlements  at  the  Ilhnois  had  known  a  court  and  a  judge. 
But  the  laws,  and  the  administrators  thereof,  had  been  imported 
from  a  distant  kin<^alom,  and  with  the  framing  of  the  one  or  the 
selection  of  the  other,  they  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
A.nd,  without  doubt,  the  election  here  recorded  was  their  first  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  a  republic,  and  the  first  exercise 
■of  such  rights  within  the  territory  of  llHnois.  In  these  lists  ap^pear 
a.  number  of  names  of  more  or  less  note  in  the  old  time,  and 
some  of  those  already  recited  in  the  militia  appointments, 
Richard  Winston.  Deputy-Commandant  at  Kaskaskia,  filled  also 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  that  district,  and  Jean  B.  Barbeau  found 
no  inconsistency  between  his  duties  as  Deputy-Commandant  at 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  those  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  his  district.  Nicholas  Janis  and  Charles  Charleville  were  p.Iso 
liable  to  be  called  from  the  Kaskaskia  bench  to  do  military  duty. 
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and  at  Cahokia,  five  of  the  seven  judges  held  officers'  commi.s-  | 

sions.     This  state  of  things  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  | 

scarcity  of  men   to  take  the  new  positions,  so  that  ''there  were  | 

offices  enough  to  go  r.round""  and  to  give  some  public -spirited  | 

citizens  two  apiece.     If  so,  the  modern  ofhce-seeker  might  well  I 

sigh  for  those  good  old  times.     An  unusual  circumstance  appears  j 

in  connection  with  the  court  of  Yincennes.     Against  the  name  | 

of  one  Cardinal,   elected  by  the  people  as  a   judge,   Todd  has  | 

written  "refused    to  serve.'       This   is   belie\ed    to   be    the   only 
instance  in  our  annals  of  a  refusal  to  take  an  office.     And  it  is  | 

feared  that  this  unique  individual  left  no  descendants.     No  other  r 

of  the  name  appears  in  any  subsequent  record  of  the  territory,  so  | 

far  as  known.     It  is  possible  that  we  ought  to  share  the  glory  of  | 

this  nini  avis  with  the  citizens  of   Indiana,  since  Yincennes  is  I 

within  the  limits  of  that  State.     But,  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  this  | 

unexampled  retusal  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  Ave  should  strenuously  | 

claim  him  as  one  whose  like  will  ne'er  be  seen  again.     After  the  | 

list  of  the  court  of  Yincennes,  Todd  notes  his  militia  appoint-  | 

ments   at    that    place,    the   Chief-Justice   P.    Legras  being    also  I 

appointed   Lieutenant-Colonel,   and    the   first   Associate-Justice.,  ! 

Major.       Opposite   two    of    the    names    is    written,    "'rank    not  I 

settled,"  as  if  already  that  jealousy,   which   is  the  bane  of  the  | 

profession  of  arms,  had  sprung  up.     And  a   number  of  blanks  I 

are  left,  apparently  to  await  the  determination  of  that  controversy,  | 

which  seem  never  to  have  been  filled.       .  I 

Having  organized  the  military  and  judicial  departments  of  his  | 

government,  the  new  commandant  appears  next  to  have  given  iiis  i 

attention  to  the  encouragement  qA  business.     On  page  1 1  of  this  I 

book,  apjjears  a  License  for  Trade,  permitting  'T^ichard  MCar-  | 

thy,  Gentleman,   to  traffick  and  merchandize,  with  all  the  liege  | 

subjects  and  Friends  of  the  LTiited  States  of  Am.erica,  of  what  I 

nation  soever  they  be,  and  to  erect  Factories  and  Stores  at  any  I 

convenient  place  or  places  he  shall  thiiik  proper  within  the  Com-  \ 

rnonwealth."      A  careful  proviso  is  made  that    "by  virtue  hereof  \ 

no  pretence  shall  be  made  to  trespass  upon  the  effects  or  property  j 

of  individuals":    and   the  license  is  given  tmder  the   hand   aiKl 
seal  of  John  Todd,  at   Kaskaskia,  the*5th  June,  1779,  ^^  ^^''^  ?^'^  \ 

year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  financial  question  was  t'ne-next  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  bu.sy  County-Licutenant,  and  he  grappled  with  it  sturdily.  It 
was  now  the  fourth  year  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  of  the  continental  currency,  which  had 
been  severely  felt  at  the  P!ast,  began  to  be  appreciated  at  the 
West  as  well.     But  lohn  Todd  did  not  hesitate  to  confront  this 
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evil,  and.  at  any  rate,  devised  a  plan  for  its  correction.  AVithin  a 
month  of  his  arrival  at  Kaskaskia,  on  the  nth  of  June,  1779,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  court  of  Kaskaskia,  which  appears  on 
page  12  of  his  Record -Book.  He  informs  it  that  "the  onh' 
method  America  has  to  support  the  present  just  war  is  by  her 
credit,  which  credit  consists  of  her  bills  emitted  frojn  tiie  difterent 
treasuries  by  which  she  engages  to  pay  the  bearer,  at  a  certain 
time,  gold  and  silver  in  exchange:  that  there  is  no  friend  to 
American  Independence,  who  has  any  judgment,  but  soon 
expects  to  see  it  equal  to  gold  and  silver,  but  that  n.erely  from 
its  uncommon  quantity,  and  in  proportion  to  it,  arises  tlie  com- 
plaint of  its  want  of  credit.  And  one  only  remedy  remains 
vnthin  his  power,  which  is  to  receive,  on  behalf  of  government, 
such  sums  as  the  people  shall  be  induced  to  lend  upon  a  sure 
fund,  and  thereby  decrease  the  quantity.'  He  states  that  the 
mode  of  doing  this  is  already  planned,  and  requests  the  concur- 
rence and  assistance  of  the  judges.  His  zeal  tor  th  .  cause  led 
him  slightly  astray  when  he  predicted  that  these  bills  would  soon 
be  equal  to  gold  and  silver,  since,  in  the  following  year,  conti- 
nental money  was  worth  just  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  never 
became  more  valuable.  But  in  other  respects  his  scheme  was 
not  so  erroneous.  He  did  not  indulge  in  the  delusion  that  all 
troubles  could  be  removed  by  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money. 
C^n  the  contrary,  he  favored  the  retirement  of  a  portion  of  thnt 
in  circulation,  and  of  a  kind  of  redemption  of  the  pul'lic 
promises  to  pay.  On  page  14  is  set  forth  at  length,  ''IMan  for 
borrowing  SS3T,T,y3  dollars  of  Treasury  notes,  both  belonging  to 
this  State  and  the  United  States."'  llie  preamble  recites  that 
owing  to  no  other  reason  than  the  prodigious  quantity  of  treasury 
notes,  now  in  circulation,  the  value  of  almost  every  conmiodity 
has  risen  to  most  enormous  prices,  the  preserving  tlie  credit  ot 
the  said  bills  by  reducing  the  quantity,  re(|uires  some  immediate 
remedy.  And  it  is  therefore  declared  that  21,000  acrus  of  land, 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  laid  off  or  rhe  bank  of 
the  .Mississippi  in  the  district  of  Cahokia.  1000  acres  to  be 
reserved  for  a  town,  and  the  remainder  to  constitute  a  fund;  and 
tha,t  the  lender  of  money  shall  take  a  certificate  for  tlie  sum, 
entitling  him  to  demand,  within  two  years,  a  title  to  his  propor- 
tion of  the  land  in  said  fund,  or  the*  sum  originally  advanced  in 
'gold  and  silver,  with  five  per  cent  interest  per  annum.  It  is 
prudently  provided  that  the  .State  shall  have  the  option  of  giving 
land  or  money,  and  to  farther  protect  a  paternal  government 
against  any  undue  advantage  being  taken  of  it  b}-  its  sons, 
notice  is  given   that  a  deduction  shall   be  made  for  all   money 
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hereafter  discovered  to  be  counterfeited.  Then  follow  the  com- 
mencement of  a  French  translation  of  the  plan,  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Commissioner  for  borrowing  money  upon  this 
fund,  which  direct  him  to  keep  every  man's  money  by  itseJf,  and 
the  form  of  receipt  to  be  issued.  Henry  H.  Crutcher  appears  to 
have  been  appointed  such  Commissioner,  and  his  bond,  with 
George  Slaughter  and  John  Roberts  as  sureties  to  Mr.  John 
Todd,  Com.mander-iR- Chief  of  the  County  of  Illinois,  in  the 
penalty  of  $33,333  ^'3  for  the  safe  keeping  oi  the  money,  is  next 
recorded  under  date  of  Tune  14th,  1779. 

On  the  same  date,  this  energetic  "Commarider-in-Chief"  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  subject  of  the  land  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  the  title  thereto.  He  issues  a  proclamation  strictly  enjoining 
all  persons  from  making  any  new  settlements  on  the  flat  lands 
within  one  league  of  the  rivers  Mississippi,  Oliio,  Illinois,  and 
Wabash,  except  in  the  manner  and  form  of  settlements  as  here- 
tofore made  by  the  French  inhabitants;  and  every  inhabitant  is 
required  to  lay  before  the  persons  appointed  in  each  district  for 
that  purpose  a  memorandum  of  his  or  her  land  with  their  vouch- 
ers for  the  same.  Warning  is  given  that  the  number  of  adven- 
turers who  will  soon  run  over  this  country,  renders  the  above 
method  necessary,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  vacant  land  as  to 
guard  against  trespasses  which  will  be  committed  on  land  not  of 
record.  The  object  of  this  step  evidently  was  not  to  discourage 
actual  settlers,  but  to  prevent  the  taking  up  of  large  tracts  of 
land  by  speculators;  and  it  shows  both  wisdom  and  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Cjovernment. 

The  graver  duties  associated  with  that  position  were  quickly  to 
devolve  upon  John  Todd,  and  on  page  18  of  his  Record-Kook  is 
inscribed  an  entry,  which  reads  very  strangely  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  zcrlhiti)n  as  follows : 

"Illinois,  to  wit:  To  Richard  Winston,  Esq.,  Sherift'  in  chief  of 
the  District  of  Kaskaskia. 

Negro  Manuel,  a  Slave,  in  your  custody,  is  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Kaskaskia,  after  having  made  honorable  Fine  at  the 
Door  of  the  Cluirch,  to  be  chained  to  a  post  at  the  Water  Side 
and  there  to  be  burnt  alive  and  his  asiies  scattered,  as  ap[»fars 
to  me  by  Record.  This  Sentence  you  are  hereby  required  to  put 
in  execution  on  tuesday  next  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at* 
Kaskaskia  the  13th  day  of  June  in  the  third  year  of  the  Com- 
monwealtlL"' 

This  is  a  grini  record,  and  reveals  a  dark  chapter  in  the  early 
history  of  lliinois.      It  is  not  surprising  that  some  one  has  drawn 
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heavy  lines  across  it  as  if  to  efface  ic  forever.  It  is  startling  to 
retiect  that  barely  one  hundred  years  ago,  within  the  territory 
now  composing  our  State,  a  court  of  law  deliberately  sentenced  a 
human  being  to  be.  burned  alive  1  It  is  possible  that  the  at- 
tempted cancellation  of  the  entry  may  mean  tliat  the  warrant  was 
revoked.  And  so  let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  No 
other  evidence,  so  far  as  known,  of  this  peculiar  case  exists.  But 
it  is  palpable  that  this  inhuman  penalty  was  actually  fixed  by  tiie 
court,  and  as  th:e  statute  deprived  the  commandant  of  the  power 
to  pardon  in  such  cases,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  sentence 
was  actually  executed.  The  <cruel  form  of  death,  the  color  of 
the  unfortunate  victim,  and  the  scattering  of  the  ashes,  all  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  was  one  of  the  instances  of  the  iinagined 
crime  of  Voudouism  or  Negro  Witchcraft,  for  which  it  is  knovni 
that  some  persons  suffered  in  the  Illinois  country  about  this 
time.  Reynolds,  in  his  Pioneer  History,  sa}s,  "In  Cahok'a 
about  the  year  1790,  this  superstition  got  the  upperhand  of 
reason,  and  several  poor  African  slaves  were  immolated  at  the 
shrine  of  ignorance  for  this  imaginary'  offence.  An  African  negro, 
called  Moreau,  was  hung  for  this  crime  on  a  tree  not  far  soulh- 
east  of  Cahokia.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  said  he  poisoned  his 
master,  but  liis  mistress  was  too  strong  for  his  necromancy.  ' 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  correct  staterient  of  the  facts. 
although  the  date  of  their  occurrence  is  erroneously  given.  For 
on  the  next  page  of  this  Record-Book  appears  Todd"s  order  for 
the  detail  of  a  guard  for  this  very  negro  ^loreau  to  the  place  of 
execution,  dated  June  15th,  1779,  which,  of  course  goes  to  shov. 
the  probability  of  the  intliction  of  the  penalty  above  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  the  negro,  Manuel.  This  order  in  regard  to 
Moreau,  is  as  follows : 

"To  Capt.  Nicholas  Janis. 

You  are  hereby  re^juired  to  call  upon  a  party  of  your  militia  to 
guard  Moreau,  a  slave  condemned  to  execution,  up  to  the  town 
of  Kohos.  Put  them  under  an  officer.  They  shall  be  entitled 
pay  raslitions  and  refreshment  during  the  'i'ime  they  shall  be 
upon  Duty  to  be  certify ed  hereafter  by  you. 

I  am  sir  your  hbie  servant. 

JNO.   TODD. 
15th  June  1779. 

I  recommend  4  or  5  from  your 
Com{>y  and  as  many  from  Capt.  Placey  and 
consult  Mr.  Lacroix  about  the  time  necessary. 

J-  'J'-'  .    ■ 

Nicholas  Janis  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Captain  of  the  first  Com- 
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pany  of  ^vlilitia  at  Kaskaskia,  and  the  Cai'tain  PLacey  mentioned 
is,  undoubtedly,  Joseph  Duplessis,  Captaui  of  the  second  Com- 
pany at  the  same  place.  Kohos.  was  the  familiar  abbreviation  of 
Cahokia,  and  the  ]\Ir.  Le  Croix,  who  was  to  be  consulted,  must 
have  been  T.  B.  L.  Croix,  first  sheriff  of  the  Cahokia  district,  by 
v;hom,  no  doubt,  the  execution  of  Moreau  was  conducted.  These 
two  entries,  therefore,  confirm  Reynold's  account  of  this  matter, 
the  accuracy  of  which  has  sometimes  been  (]uestioned,  and  give 
to  old  Cahokia  the  sad  distinction  of  having  been  a  \\'estern 
Salem. 

The  dirterent  subjects  thus  far  included  in  this  interesting 
RecordTlook,  were  all  dealt  with  by  Todd  between  May  14th 
and  June  15th,  1779.  .He  certainly  was  not  idle,  nor  did  he 
lack  for  important  business  daring  the  first  month  of  his  admin- 
istration. His  duties  appear  then  to  have  called  him  away  from 
Kaskaskia,  probably  to  Vincennes,  to  make  the  appointments 
there  already  noticed.  And  as  he  was  about  to  leave,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  deputy-commandant,  Richard  Winston, 
v/hich  is  sufficiently  mteresting  to  be  quoted  entire. 

"Sir:  During  my  absence  the  command  will  devolve  upon  you 
as  commander  of  Kaskaskia. — if  Colo.  Clark  should  want  any- 
thing more  for  his  expedition,  consult  the  members  of  tlie  court 
upon  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  if  the  people  will  not  spare 
wilingly,  if  in  their  power,  you  must  press  it,  valuing  the  property 
by  Two  men  upon  Oath. — let  the  military  have  no  pretext  for 
forcing  property — When  you  order  it  and  the  people  will  not  find 
it,  then  it  will  be  Time  for  tliern  to  Interfere. — by  all  ineans  Keep 
up  a  Good  Understandinpr  with  Colo.  Clark  and  the  Officers. — if 
this  is  not  the  Case  you  will  be  unhappv.      I  am  sir 

Yr  Hble  SerVt  JOHN  TODD 

June  15,  1779'"  . 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  Clark,  referred  to  in  this  letter,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  that  planned  against  the  British  at 
Detroit,  v/hich  he  and  Governor  Henry  were  very  anxious  to 
undertake.  They  were  ultimately  prevented  by  lack  of  means. 
Todd's  determination  to  keep  the  military  in  subordinatirui  to 
the  civil  pov/er  is  very  plain,  but  at  the  same  time  his  doubt  of 
hi.*,  succes:>,  and  his  ai)i.reciation  of  Clark's  peculiarities,  are 
curiously  shown  by  the  cond-uding  paragraph  of  this  letter. 
When  he  tells  Richard  Winston  by  all  means  to  keep  up  a  good 
understanding  with  Colo.  Clark,  and  that,  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
he  v/ill  be  uniiappy,  he  evidently  is  speaking  of  that  of  \\hich  he 
knows  by  {>ersonal  experience. 

Upon  hi.^  return  to  Ka-kaskia,  July  27th,  1779,  the  resolutions 
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of  Congress  concerning  the  issues  of  the  continental  money, 
dated  May  20th,  1777,  and  April  nth,  1778,  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. And  he  put  forth  a  short  proclamation  in  French  and 
English,  both  copies  being  duly  transcribed  in  his  Record  at 
pages  19  and  20,  notifying  persons  having  money  of  those  issues 
that  unless  they  shall  as  soon  as  possible  pay  the  same  into  some 
continental  treasury,  the  money  must  sink  on  their  hands,  and  that 
the  \-oucher5  must  be  certified  by  himself  or  some  deputy-com- 
mandant of  this  couniy,  and  have  reference  to  the  bundle  of 
money  numbered  and  sealed.  AMietlier  this  Congressional  plan 
superceded  that  of  Todd's  own  devising,  we  do  not  know,  but  at 
all  events  we  hear  nothing  further  of  his  land  tund. 

It    would    appear    tliat    during    his    brief  absence,  the   newly- 
appointed  court  at  Kaskaskia  had  not  transacted  business  with 
the  diligence  and  celerity  required  by  John  Todd.     I'he  judges 
were  all   elected  from  among  the  French  settlers,  and   we  may 
I  assume  that  their  easy-going  ways  did  not  fmd   favor  with  the 

j  busy  man  from  beyond  the  Ohio.     They  seem  to  have  adjourned 

'  court   to  what  appeared   to  him  to  be  too  long  a  day,  and  his 

j  consequent  action  savors  somewhat  of  a   direct   interference  of 

I  the   executive  with   the  judiciary,   but,   doubtless,  was   effective. 

y  On  i)age  21  we  read  the  following  document: 

j  "To  Gabriel  Cerre   c^c.    Esqrs.  Judges  of   the  Court   for  the 

»  District  of  Kaskaskia: 

!  You  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  hold  and  constitute 

»  a  court  on  Satterday,  the  21st  of  ]ul\'  at  the  usual  j^lace  of  hold- 

j  ing  court   within   yr   District,  an}-  adjournment    to  the  contrary 

notwithstanding.  Provided  tliat  no  suitor  or  party  be  compeled 
to  answear  any  process  upon  said  Day  unless  properly  summoned 
bv  the  Clark  and  Sheriff.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Kas- 
kaskia July  31st  £779.     JOHN  TODD." 

He  was  tender  of  the  rights  of  parties,  but  proposed  that  the 
judges  should  attend  to  their  work.  Doubtless,  Gabriel  and  his 
associates  grumbled  r.ot  a  little  at  this  interference  with  their 
comfort,  and  in.sisted,  the  one  to  the  other,  that  they  had  not 
acce])ted  the  judicial  office  upon  any  such  understanding.  Pleas- 
ure first  and  business  afterwards,  had  always  been  the  rule  at 
Kaskaskia,  and  to  compel  a  man  to  hold  court  when  he  preferred 
to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  sun,  or  go  "fishing,  was  an  unprecedented 
hardsijip.  Jiut  all  the  same,  we  ma)^  be  very  sure  that  they  did 
"held  and  constitute  a  court  on  Satterday  the  21st  of  July,  any 
adjournment  to  tl^e  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Mindful  of  Governor  Henry's  ad\ice  to  cultivate  a  connection 
with    the   Spanish    commandant,   near    Kaskaskia,   Commandant 
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Todd  sends  a  letter,  in  French,  on  August  9th,  1779,  ^^  Monsieur  | 

Cartabonne,  commanding  at  St.  Genevieve,  and  a  letter  to  same  | 

effect  to  2^.[onsieur  Leyba,  at  St.  Louis.     It  will  be  remembered  I 

that   all   the   region   west  of  the   Mississippi   then   belonged    to  I 

Spain,  at    that    time   at   war    with    Britian,  and    was   garrisoned  | 

by  her  troops.     In   these    letters   he   proposes   an   arrangement  I 

concerning  the  commerce  of  the  Illinois  country,  for  the  mutual  | 

advantage  of  their  respective  governments,  his  Catholic  Majesty  % 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  of  Vir^rinia  on  the  other,  and  for  I 

the    disadvantage    of   their   conimon    enemy,    tlie    British.      He  | 

informs  tlte  Spaniards  that  Colonel  Clark  has  not  yet  departed  | 

from  Post  Vincennes,  and  further  states  that,  if  thev  are  attacked  I 

by  any  enemies,  and  he  can  be  of  service  to  them,  he  is  ordered  | 

by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  give  aid  to  them.  | 

The  slow-moving  French  setders  seem  to  have  been  in  other 
ways  a  trial,  and  probably  were  dilatory  in  providing  supplies  for 
the  troops,  which  were  soon  expected  from  Virginia.  And  on 
Aug.  nth,  Todd  enters,  on  page  22  of  his  Book,  a  brief  address, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  are,  for  the  last  time,  invited 
to  contract  with  the  persons  appointed  for  provision,  especially  | 

"Flower,"'  for  the  troops  who  will  shbrtly  arrive.     He  says,  ''I  I 

hope  they  will  use  properly  the  Indulgence  of  a  mild  Govern-  | 

ment.     If  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  the  military  permission  to  | 

press  It  will  be  a  disadvantage,  and  what  ought  more  to  intluence  I 

Freemen,  it  will  be  a  dishonor  to  the  people.'     It  is  evidenr.  that  | 

Baptiste,    Francois,    and    the    re.>t,   while   willing    enough    to    be  | 

"Freemen,"    on   their   money   still    preferred   a   king.      And   the  I 

supplies  which   tiicy  would   have  readily  furnished   in  exchange  I 

for  coins  staniped  with  the  head  of  George  III.  or  Louis  XV.,  f 

were  not  forthcoming  when  continental  currency  was  offered  in  | 

return,  de:^pite  all  of  Todd's  efforts  in  that   behalf     It   is  said  ! 

that  the  early  f  rench  inhabitants  were  so  puzzled  by  the  machin-  ^ 

ery  of  free  government,   that  they  longed  for  the  return -of  the  | 

despotic  authority   of  their  military  commandants.     If  so,  there         *     \ 
must  have  been  a  lamiliar  sound  about  this  brief  address  which  | 

might   have  made  them  think   tb.eir  good   old   times   had   come  i 

again.     After  this  he  copies  an  order  upon  the  Governor  of  Vir-  | 

ginia,   in   favor  of  J.    B.    La   Croix,   the   Sheriff  of   Cahokia.   in  \ 

pavrnent  of  supplies  furnished, -probably  one  of  the  few,  if  not  I 

the  only  one  who  paid  any  attention  to  the  address.  | 

The  Commandant  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  more  string-  \ 

ent  mea^^ures.     And  on  August  2 2d,  he  issued  another  prockuna-  | 

lion  laying  an  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  any  provisions  \ 

whatsoever,    by    land    or    water,   for    sixty    days,   unless   he    has  1 
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assurances  before  that  time  that  a  sufficient  stock  is  laid  up  for 
the  troops,  or  sufficient  security  is  given  to  the  contractors  for  it> 
delivery  when  required.  And  the  offender  is  to  be  subjected  to 
imprisonment  for  one  month  and  forfeit  value  of  such  exported 
provision.  This  he  records  in  P^nglish  and  in  French,  apparently 
having  special  reference  to  those  of  the  latter  race.  And  seem- 
ingly becoming  weary  of  tlie  delay  of  the  people  as  to  the 
surrender  of  the  continental  money,  he  gives  notice,  in  both 
languages,  that  at'ter  August  23d,  1779,  no  more  certificates  vrill. 
be  granted  at  Kaskaskia  to  persons  producing  the  called-in 
emissions.  It  does  not  appear  vrhether  this  delay  was  clue  to  the 
fact  that  the  prudent  French  settlers  really  had  no  continental 
money  on  hand,  or  to  their  wish  to  get  some  return  for  what 
little  they  did  own.  and  they  were  unable  to  see  any  such  outcome 
from  a  deposit  in  a  continental  treasury. 

October  7th.  1779,  he  makes  a  note  of  an  order  given  iO' 
Patrick  M'Crosky  on  the  Go\-"t  for  140  .Dollars  being  No.  2 
issued  "by  a  certiticate  from  Mr.  Helm."'  This  Mr.  Helm  was 
one  of  Clark's  trusty  lieutenants,  and  was,  probably,  then  com- 
manding the  fort  at  Vincennes. 

A  short  and  simple  miethod  of  forfeiting  realty  to  the  State,  is 
illustrated  in  the  proceedings  set  forth  on  pages  25  and  26.  On 
the  4th  of  CJctober,  1779,  a  notification  was  given  at  the  door  of 
the  church  of  Kaskaskia,  that  the  half- a- lot  above  the  church, 
joining  Picard  on  the  east,  and  Langlois  on  the  west,  unless  some 
person  should  appear  and  support  their  claim  to  the  said  lot 
within  three  days,  would  be  condemned  to  the  use  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. On  the  13th  day  of  October,  1779,  accordingly,, 
John  Todd,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  at  Kaskaskia,  proclaimed 
that  after  publicly  calling  any  person  or  persons  to  shew  any 
claim  they  might  have  to  said  lot,  and  no  one  appearing  to 
claim  the  sam.e  as  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  he 
declares  and  adjudges  the  said  lot  to  belong  to  the- said  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  all  persons,  whatsoever,  be  thenceforth 
debarred  and  precluded  forever  from  any  claim  thereto. 

The  heading  of  the  following  entry  in  this  book  is,  "Copy  of 
a  Cirant  to  Colonel  Montgomery,"  but  the  remainder  of  thac 
page,  and  one  or  two  more,  have  been  deliberately  torn  out. 
J'he  explanation  of  this  mutilation -may  be  found  in  a  report 
made,  in  i8ro,  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Congress  U) 
examine  the  claims  of  persons  claiming  lands  in  the  district  of 
fCaskaskia.  from  which  it  appears  that  many  of  the  ancient 
evidences  of  title  had  been  deliberately  destroyed  in  the  interest 
of  speculators  claiming  under  forged  deeds  or  perjured  testimony. 
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Some  one,  interested  in  opposition  to  this  grant,  may  have  had 
access  to  this  book  years  after  the  entry,  when  the  land  had 
become  vahiable,  and  attempted  to  defeat  the  title  in  this  way. 
The  Colonel  Montgomery,  named  in  it,  was  probably  the  CLi]"tain 
Montgomery  who  came  to  the  Illinois  with  Clark,  and  rendered 
good  service  on  that  expedition.  He  is  described  as  a  jovial 
Irishman,  whom  Clark  fell  in  with  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  on 
his  way  down  the  river,  and  who  readil}'  joined  in  the  perilous 
adventure,  from  pure  love  of  fighting.  He  connnanded  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Gage,  at  Kaskaskia,  after  its  surrender  by  the 
British. 

This  is  the  last  entry  in  the  book  in  Todd's  handwriting. 

We  know  that  he  continued  to  hold  his  position  as  Command- 
t  ant  and  CountyJ-.ieutenant  at  the  Illinois  for  some  three  yi-ars 
more,  devoting  most  oi  his  time  to  its  affairs.  And  in  that 
period  he  made  the  ditfiruk  and  often  dangerous  journey  between 
his  distant  post  and  t!ie  Kentucky  settlements,  or  Virginia,  two 
or  more  times  in  every  year.  In  1779,  Virginia  ordered  two 
regiments  to  be  raised  for  service  in  its  western  counties,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Todd  was  appointed  Colonel  of  one  of  them. 
In  the  spring  of  17S0,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  the  county 
of  Kentucky  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  was  married 
while  attending  its  session  of  that  year.  In  the  fall,  he  returned 
to  Kentucky,  and.  having  established  his  bride  in  the  fort,  at 
Lexington,  resumed  his  journey  to  Ilhnois.  It  is  .worthy  of 
remark  that  the  foundation  of  'Fransylvania  L'^niversity,  the  first 
institution  of  learning  west  of  tlie  mountains,  is  attributed  to  tlie 
State  aid  obtained  from  the  Virginia  Legislature  by  his  exertions 
in  its  behalf  In  November,  1780,  the  county  of  Kentucky  was 
divided  into  the  three  counties  of  Fayette,  Lincoln,  and  jeffer-  |   | 

son,  and  in   the  summer  of    1781,  Governor  Thomas  Jefferson  J  .| 

appointed    Todd,    Colonel    of    Fayette    County,    Daniel   Boone,  I  I 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Thomas  Alarshal!,  (father  of  Chief-Ju-^tice  j  | 

Marshall),  Surveyor.      In  December,  1781,  Todd  secured  a  toun  *   | 

lot  at  Lexington,   and  m  >ray,  1782,  he  was  made  one  of  the  I 

trustees  of  Lexington  by  Act  of  Virginia.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  visited  Richmond,  on  the  business  of  the  Illinois  coumry, 
where  it   is  said   he  had  concluded  to  permanently  reside,   and  j    | 

stopped    at    Lexington   on    his   re4:urn.     While    here,  an    Indian  |   | 

attack  upon  a  frontier  station  summoned  the  militia  to  arras,  and  |    I 

lie,  as  Senior  Colonel,  took  command  of  the  little  force  of  iSo  ]    1 

men  who  went  in  pursuit  of  tlie  retreating  savages.      It  inclutled  J 

Daniel  Boone  and  many  other  pioneers  of  note,  sixty  of  liieir  ] 

number  being  commissioned  officers.     At  tlie  Blue  Licks,  on  the  ;     , 
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1 8th  of  August,  1782,  the  enemy  was  overtaken,  and  the  head- 
long courage  of  those  who  would  not  observe  the  prudent 
counsels  of  Todd  and  Boone,  precipitated  an  action  which  was 
very  disastrous  to  the  whites.  One-third  of  those  who  went  into 
battle  were  killed,  a  number  wounded  and  several  made  prisoners. 
And  among  the  heroes  who  laid  down  their  lives  that  day  was 
Colonel  John  Todd.  He  was  shot  through  the  body  while  gal- 
lantly fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and,  sa}'s  an  eye-witness, 
"When  last  seen  he  was  reeling  in  his  saddle,  while  the  blood 
gaished  in  profusion  from  his  wounds." 

A  few  other  minutes  were  made  in  this  book  in  Colonel  Todd's 
life-time,  which  are  not  in  his  handwriting.  On  two  pages,  near 
the  end,  is  kept  his  "Peltry  Account,"  which  is  charged  with  his 
drafts  on  the  Virginia  Government,  in  favor  of  ^Monsieur  Beaure- 
garde,  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  dated  at  St.  Louis,  September 
14th,  1779,  the  value  thereof  iiavmg,  apparently,  been  recei\'ed, 
one-third  in  paper  currency  and  two-thirds  in  peltries.  The 
account  is  credited  with  payments  made  for  supplies  for  the 
garrison  at  Ka.skaskia,  purchased  by  Colonel  John  Montgomery. 
and  for  tlie  garrison  at  Cahokia,  purchased  by  Capt.  McCarthy, 
probably  that  Richard  M'Carthy,  gentleman,  to  whom  a  "License 
for  Trade"  was  granted,  as  we  have  seen.  The  principal  item  in 
these  supphes  seems  to  have  been  a  beverage  called  "Tafiia," 
which  was  laid  in  by  the  hogshead.  On  page  28  is  an  oath  of 
allegiance  taken  by  one  James  Moore,  at  Kaskaskia,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  July  loth,  1872,  while  the  States 
were  still  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  showing  the  form 
then  used.  He  renounces  all  fidelity  to  King  George  the  Third, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  agrees  to 
make  known  to  some  one  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  United 
States,  all  treasonous,  all  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  come 
to  his  knov.'ledge  to  be  formed  against  said  United  States,  or  any 
one  of  them. 

During  Todds  latei  absences  from  his  government,  a  French 
gentlem.an  named  Demunbrunt,  appears  to  have  been  his  deputy 
and  acting -commandant  in  his  place.  And  it  is  curious  to  notice 
on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  covers,  of  this  book  a  Httle  penman- 
ship, which  may  indicate  that  this  individual  was  rather  proud  of 
his  temporary  dignity.  It  reads  "Nota  bene,  Nous  Thimothe 
DernunbruDt  Lt.  Comdt  Par  interim  &:c  &c;"  and  it  seems  as  if 
Thimothe'  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  see  how  his  name 
and  title  would  look,  and  so  wrote  it  out  in  a  fine,  bold  hand 
for  all  men  to  see  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  On  the  last 
page  are  two  memoranda,  a})parently  in  the  same  bold  hand, 
'       5 
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which,  in  pencil  underneath,  are  said  to  be  by  Thimothe  Demim- 
brunt  Lt.  Comdt  par  interim,  and,  doubless,  this  is  correct. 
They  read:  "February  1782,  Arived  a  small  tribe  of  the  Wabasl)  j 

Indians  Imploring  the  paternal  succour  of  their  Father  the  Bos-    ■      I . 
tonians,  having  their  patent  from  ^lajor  Linctot,  in  consequence  1  i 

I  did  on  Behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  give  them  Six  Bushell  5 

Indian    Corn,    Fifty    Pounds    of   Bread,    four    Pounds    of    Gun  I 

Powder,   Ten  Pounds  of   Ball  and  One  Gallon  of  Taffia,  from  4  ^ 

Carbonneaux."'     And,  "March  226,  Came  here  Deputys  from  the  ]  ' 

Delawars,  Shav.-anoes  and  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians  Begging  '  ] 

that    the    Americans    wold    grant    them    Pease,  as    likewise    the  1 

French  and  Spanish,  and  after  hearing  their  Talk,  Smoaking  the  i 

pipe  of  peace  and  friendship  with  them,  and  from  their  conduct  I  | 

while  here  as  well   as  many  marks  they  gave  us  of  their  Sincerity  \  | 

I  could  not  avoid  giving  them  on  Behalf  of  the  Americans  the  |  I 

Following  articles,  \i2t.  *      I  | 

10  Bushells  Indian  Corn,  100  lb.   Flour  and   100  lb.  Bisquit,  |f 

6  lb.  Tobaco,  one  Gallon  Tafia,  5  qts  wampum  and  Canoe  which  i  J 

cost  me  20  Dollars."  1 1 

The  use  of  the  word  "Bostonians"  by  the  Wabash  Indians,  to  ] 

indicate  the  whites,  is  interesting,  and  may,  perhaps,  show  that  i  \ 

this  tribe  contained  or  was  made  up  of  fragments  of  tribes  of  ]  | 

New  England  Indians,  who  would  naturally  use  this  phrase.     The  ]  | 

evidence   furnished  by  these  memoranda  of  the   weakness  and  ^  i 

destitution    of   once   powerful    Indian    nations,  is   very  striking,  | 

although  their  real  condition  may  have  been  slightly  exaggerated,  j  | 

in  order  to  obtain  larger  supphes  of  Tafia.     Probably  they  fared  I  I 

better  at  the  hands  of  tlie  simple  Frenchman,  from  the  good-will  ) 

of  his  race  to  che  red  man,  than  if  Colonel  Todd  had  been  at  I 

the  helm.  ]  ! 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  had  become  of  Richard  Winston,  ^ 

who  was  Deput}'-Commandant  in  the  early  part  of  Todd's  ad-  ■  ] 

ministration,  and  how  came  he  to  be  superseded  by  this  soft- 
hearted Thimothe? 

U'e  should  have  been  utterly  unable  to  answer  these  questions 
but  for  a  paragraph  written  upon  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of 
this  book,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Kaskaskias  m  the  Filinois  29th  April  1782.  This  day  10 
o'clock  A.^^.  I  was  taken  out  of  my  house  by  J.  Neal  Dodge  on 
an  order  given  by  Jno.  Dodge  in  despite  of  the  Civil  authority 
disregarding  the  laws,  and  on  the  malitious  alugation  of  Jno.  Wil- 
liams and  ]\Iichel  Pevante  as  rnay  appear  by  tlieir  deposition,  i 
was  confined  by  tyrannick  military  force  without  making  any  legal 
aplication  to  the  Civil  Magistrates — 30th  The  Attorney  for  the 
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State,  La  Biiinieiix.  presented  a  petition  to  the  court  against 
Richard  Winston,  State  Prisoner  in  their  cusiody  the  contents  of 
which  he  (the  Attorney  for  the  State)  ought  to  have  communicated 
to  me  or  ray  attorney,  if  any  I  had."'  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Todd  first  went  away  from  Kaskaskia,  leaving  Winston  in 
command,  he  advised  him,  by  letter,  by  all  means  to  keep  up  a 
good  understanding  with  Colonel  Clark  and  the  officers,  telling 
him  if  this  was  not  the  case  he  would  be  unhappy.  We  can  only 
conclude  that  the  unlucky  Winston  had  at  this  time  neglected  this 
injunction,  as  his  trouble  seems  to  have  been  with  the  military, 
and  in  consequence  was  very  unhappy.  At  all  events  he  had 
fallen  into  disgrace,  of  course  had  lost  his  office,  and  was  im- 
prisoned, doubtless,  in  the  old  French  commandant's  house, 
which  served  as  the  headquarters  of  the  successive  governments 
of  the  Illinois  country,  even  down  to  the  organization  of  our 
State  when  it  became  the  first  State  House,  Here  shut  up,  per- 
haps in  the  governor's  room,  he  found  this  Record-Book,  and 
wrote  his  sorrowful  tale  v.ithin  it.  And  so  it  preserves  to  us,  a 
century  after,  poor  Richard  Winston's  protest  against  "'tyrannick 
military  force." 

The-  remaining  pages  of  this  book  are  occupied  with  a  brief 
record  in  the  French  language  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Kaskaskia,  from  June  5th,  1787,  to  February  15th,  17S8.  Dur- 
ing this  period  it  seems  to  be  pretty  much  in  tne  hands  of  one 
family,  as  three  of  the  five  justices  are  named  Beauvais.  Antoine 
Beauvais  is  the  presiding  justice,  and  Vital  Beauvais,  and  St. 
Gemme  Beauvais,  are  two  of  his  four  associates.  For  a  long 
time  they  apparently  do  nothing  but  meet  one  month  and  adjourn 
to  the  next;  as  if  determined  m  this  way  to  regain  the  dignity  of 
which  the  court  was  deprived  by  Col.  Todd's  peremptory  order 
to  their  predecessors  to  hold  a  session,  despite  tlieir  order  of 
adjournment.  On  October  25th,  1787,  they  settle  down  to  busi- 
ness, at  what  they  call  an  extraordinary  session,  to  try  a  case 
between  our  good  friend  Demunbrunt,  and  one  Francis  Carbon- 
eaux.  It  Vvill  be  remembered  that  Thimothe  bought  the  Tafia 
he  gave  to  the  Indians  from  Carboneaux,  and  perhaps  he  had 
forgotten  to  pay  for  it.  The  details,  and  the  result  of  the  cause, 
are  not  given.  Tlie  court  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  wsy  with 
commendai.^le  regularity,  m.eeting  once  a  month,  in  the  morning, 
and  immediately  adjourning  to  the  next  month,  but  holding  an 
extraordinary  session  whenever  it  had  a  case  to  try,  (and  it  had 
two,  all  told;,  until  January  15th,  17S8.  At  this  date,  it,  for  the 
first  time,  seemingly,  has  to  deal  with  the  subject  "of  jurymen, 
and  solemnly  determines  that  each  juror  from  Prairie  du  Rocher 
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shall  have  twenty-five  francs,  and  thereupon  adjourns,     it  meets  | 

in  the  afternoon  and   impanels  a  jury  to  try  a  cause  in  wliich  5| 

John  Edgar  is  plaintiff,  and  Thomas  Green,  defendant,  and  with  if 

a  few  similar  minutes  its  record  ceases,  and  this  book  comes  to  | 

an  end.  '  :| 

Its  own  story  is  curious  enough  to  entitle  it  to  preservation,  if  J 

only  for  its  age  and  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  passed.  •  ? 

Made  in  Virginia  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  brought  the  :■] 

long  journey  thence  to  Illinois,  at  that  day  exceeding  in  risk  and  | 

time  a  modern  trip  around  the  world,  in  use  here  in  the  infancy  | 

of  the   Republic,  then    cast    aside  and   forgotten    for   almost    a  f 

century,  and  lately  rescued  by  the  merest  cliance  from  destruc-  I 

tion,  it  has  now,  by  the  formal  vote  of  the  Board  of  Com}iiis-  | 

sioners  of  Randolph  County,  Illinois,  the  lineal  successors  of  our  ;| 

first  Coimty-Lieutenant,  been  placed,,  we  hope  permanently,  in  | 

the  custody  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.     And  when  we  I 
consider    that    its    opening    pages    were    inscribed    by    the    first  J 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  w-ho  was  one  of  the  foremost  ^| 

men  of  the  Revolution,  that  it  is  mainly  filled  wnth  the  handiwork  j  | 
of  the  first  County-Lieutenant  of  the  great  Xorth-West  Territory,             ,  ^1 

that  it  contains  the  record  of  one  of  the  first  courts  of- common  ;| 

law^  in  Illinois,  and  above  all,  that  it  is  a  summary  of  the  begin-  it 

ning  of  Repubhcan  institutions  here,  and,  in  fact,  the  record  of  ;  | 

the    origin    of   our  State,  this    common-looking    book,  with    its  ;f 
coarse  paper  and  few  pages  of  faded  handwriting,  becomes  an  I 

unique  historical  memorial,  worthy  to  be  treasured   by  the  people  ;  I 
of  Illinois  with  reverent  care  for  all  time  to  come.                                      •    l| 

And  with  it  too  should  be  treasured  the  memory  of  that  brave  jf 
and  able  man,  John  Todd,  a  pioneer  of  progress,  education,  and 
liberty,  and  the  real  founder  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  served 

his  countrymen  long  and  well,  and  died  a  noble  death,  fighting  j ; 

for  their  homes  and  firesides  against  a  savage  enemy,  and  giving  ^:  I 
his  life,  as  he  had  given  the  best  of  his  years  and  strength,  for  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  free  goxernment  in  the  Western  World. 

The  foregoing  Pap-r  ^^as  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Socitiy,  Feb.  15,  i8Si. 
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GRADUATES 

OF 

WOMAN'S   MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

SINCE    ITS    ORGANIZATION. 


Julia  A.  Cole, 


1871. 

Augusta  Kent, 


Linda  Miller. 


Mary  Ellen  Bennett, 
Rosa  H.  Engert, 


Lucinda  Corr, 
Lettie  A.  Ma-~on, 


1873. 

Sarah  Jane  Finch, 
Margaret  Ellen  liolL'ind, 

1874. 

Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson, 


Pheba  A.  Sprague, 
Charlotte  Moore  Wedge- 
wood. 


^Nlilja  C.  Savanoe, 
Jane  E.  Walton. 


Sarah  A.  Brown, 
Lottie  E.  Calkins, 
Julia  N.  Marsh, 


Adelia  Barlow, 
M.  A.  Bo  wen, 
Eva  Bickford, 
Margaret  Caldwell, 


1875, 

Fxiith  A.  Root, 
Elizabeth  Dan  Sheiton, 


1876. 

Harriet  E.  Garrison, 
Louisa  M.  Grouard, 
A.  M.  Hale, 


1877. 

Louise  M.  Dawson, 
Eilen  Von  Rol.shausen, 


Ml.  p.  Travers  Wagstaff, 
Delight  J.  Wolf. 


Lois  Fitch  Mansfield, 
H.  C.  Russell, 
Amanda  M,  Ranslow. 


Jennie  E.  Tarbox. 


L.  Anna  Ballard, 
Helen  B.  Bodelson, 


1878. 

Lida  Green, 

A.  ^L  Hyacinth, 

Clara  R.  Z\ar£Dir,gton 


Elenore  Stallard, 
N.  A.  Stephens. 


Kate  C.  BuslincU, 
Marie  J.  Mergler, 


1879. 

C.  A.  McMahnn, 
Julia  A.  Moss, 


Catherine  B,  Slater. 
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FACULTY 


OF 


RUSH    MEDICAL   COLLEGE, 

Session  1879-80. 


J.   ADAMS  ALLEX,  M.D.,   LL.D.,   President,   503  jMichigan  Avenue, 
Professor  of  the  Frbiciples  and  Practice  of  Alcdicine. 

DeLASKIE  miller,   Ph.D.,   ^LD.,   926  Wabash  Avenue, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  a) id  Diseases  of  Cliildrcn. 

MOSES  GUXX,   M.D.,    LL.D.,   49  Calumet  Avenue, 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sicrgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

JOSEPH  P.   ROSS,  A.M.,  M.D,,  428  West  Washington  Street, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

W.   H.   BVFORD,   A.M.,    M.D.,    125   State  Street, 
Professor  of  Gy)iu'coiogy. 

EDWARD  L.   MOLMES,   A.M.,  M.D.,  207  Clark,  N.E.  cor.   Adams, 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the-  Eye  and  Ear. 

HENRY  M.   LYMAN,  A.M.,  ^LD.,   533  West  Adams  Street, 

Professor  of  J^hysiclogy  and  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervoiis  System. 

JAMES  H.  ETHERIDGL,  A .^L,  M.D.,  Secretary,  603  Michigan  Av., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

CHARLES  T.   PARKES,  M.D.,   125   State  Street, 
Professor  of  A}iato}ny. 

WALTER  S.   HAINES,  M.D.,   Rush  Medical  College, 
Professor  oj  Che?nistry  and  Joxicology. 

J.  NEVINS  HYDE,  A.M.,   M.D.,    117  South  Clark  Street, 
Professor  of  Skin  and   Venereal  Diseases. 

JOHN  E.   OWENS,  M.D.,   643  Michigan  Avenue, 
Professor  of  OrtJiopcedic  .'■Snrgeyy. 


FRANCIS  L.  Vv'ADS WORTH,  M.D.,   229  Ontario  Street, 
Adjioict  Professor  of  Physioloi;y. 

ALBERT  B.    STRONG,   A.M.,   M.D.,  312  West  Indiana  Street, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
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1. 


Annals  of  Chicago;  A  Lecture  read  before 
the  Chicago  Lyceum,  Jan.  21,  tSio.  J>-  JcvSHPH 
N.  Bat.estiek,  Esq.,  Republished  from  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  1040,  with  an  Introduction,  written, 
by  the  Author  in  1876:  and.  also,  a  Revit;\v  of  the 
Lecture,  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  1S72. 
Pp.  4-i;  Svo.     1876.  Price,  -25  cents. 

3. 

Ferg^us'  Directory  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
1839;  with  City  and  County  Olilccrs,  Churches, 
Public  Buildings,  Hotels,  etc. ;  also,  list  of  Sheri;Ts 
of  Co<:)k  County  and  Mayors  of  the  (Jlty  since  their 
organ'zntion ;  together  with  the  Poil-^i^,t.  c.f  th.e  First 
City  Election  (Tuesday,  May  2,  1837)-.  !-'•'-  pf  Pur- 
chasers of  Lots  in  Fort-Dearborn  Additiui,  the  No. 
of  the  Lots  a!id  the  prices  paid,  etc.,  eic.  (Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  City  compiled  for  Directory  of  184^, 
etc.)  Compiled  by  Robert  Fergls.  Pp.  68;  ?.vo. 
1576.  Price,  -o  cents. 

3. 

The  Last  of  the  Illinois,  and  a  Skotch  of 
the  Pottawatomies:  A  Lecture  read  before  the 
Chicago  Hi-toric.a!   Society,  Dec.  13,  1^70.     Also, 

Origin  of  the  Prairies:  A  Lecture  read  before  the 
OtUt-.va  Academy  i,f  Natural  Science.--.  Dec.  ^o.  1869. 
Hy  Hon.  Joh.s  De.\n  C.\ton,  LL.D.,  late  Chief- 
Justice  of  Illinois.  Pp.  56;  Svo.  1S76.  Price,  25  cts. 
4. 

Early  Movement  in  Illinois  for  the  "Legal- 
izatio.-i  of  Slavery:  An  Historical  .Skttcii  read  at 
the  Annua!  Mceriiig  of  the  Chicago  Hi'^toricil  Socie- 
ty. Dec.  5.  i?C4.  t'.y  Ffon  Wm.  H.  Pkowx.  Pp.  32; 
ivo      i?76.  Price,  25  cents. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 
of  Chicago.  Part  i  :-Mon.  .S.  Lisie  Smith,  Geo. 
Dcivis.  Dr.  PiiiUip  .^L^.Kweli,  John  J.  I'.rown,  Richard 
L.  Wilson,  Col.  Lewis  C.  Kerchival,  Uriah  P  Hariis, 
Henry  P..  Clarke,  and  Sheriff  Samuid  J.  Lo.ve.  By 
W.  H.  BcsM.sELL.  Pp.  48;  Svo.  1S76.  Price,  25  cts. 
O. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Eaily  Settlers 
of  Chicago.  Part  Ii:~Hon.  \V'ni.  li.  V.xoww,  with 
Portrait,  L.  \V.  Raymond,  Esfj.,  v.ith  Portrait,  Hon. 
J.  V.  Scamrnon.  Chas.  Walker,  PLsq.,  Ihos.  Church, 
F.^n.     Pp.  48;  Svo.      1S76.  .     Price,  25  cents. 

7. 

Early  Chicago :  A  .Sunday  T.ecluro  read  in 
McCormick's  JLilI,  May  7th,  1876.  With  Supple- 
mental Notes.  2d  Le-tnre.  By  Hon.  T')HN  Went- 
woHTH.  Portrait.  Pp.  56;  Svo.  1876.  'Price,  35  cts. 
^. 

Early  Chicago :   A  .Sunday  Lectuve  read  in 

•McCormick's   iLill,  April    ir,    \'^^-]i.      With   Supph.;- 

meatai  Notes,     ist  I.rtcture.     By  Hon.  John  We-.i- 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EARLY  ILLlSOiS 

AND  IIEK  NOTED  MEN. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlkmen: 

Through  your  kindness  I  am  permitted  to  appear  before  you 
this  evening,  and,  in  my  liomely  way,  state  my  experiences,  ob- 
servations, and  reflections,  during  a  ])eriod  of  upwards  of  sixty 
years,  in  our  grand  State  of  Illinois.  1  have  been  spared  a  world 
of  labor  through  the  admirable  address  of  my  young  friend,  E.  G. 
Mason,  on  the  history  of  Kaskaskia.  So  thoroughly  did  he  treat 
that  question,  that  nothing  further  could  be  done,  or  even  de- 
sired.    So  that  I  may  very  properly  begin  where  he  left  off. 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  the  early  history  of 
Illinois,  is  that  its  population  consisted  of  two  distinct  nationali- 
ties— the  French  and  the  Americans.  How  and  why  tlie  former 
class  settled  here.  Mr.  Mason  has  vividly,  and  with  critical  his- 
torical accurac}',  portrayed.  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  population. 

In  colonizing,  the  French  people  will  first  have  an  allotment 
of  land  set  off,  a  portion  of  M-hich  will  be  laid  out  into  narrow 
strips,  for  agriculture:  another  for  timber,  for  building  purposes, 
and  for  fuel ;  another  portion  for  pasture-land.  The  last  two  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all  the  settlers  in  common.  The  strips  will  be  occu- 
pied, in  sroeraliy.  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  assigned.  All 
these  peoi>le  will  reside  in  a  village  built' uj;on  the  large  survey, 
which  will  be  most  convenient  lo  the  majority  of  families.  The 
Priest  prepares  books  in  which  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are 
regulorly  entered,  as  also  all  transfers  of  land.  Besides  officiating 
as  their  religious  teacher,  he  decides  all  the  controversies  and  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  amongst  the  i>eople. 

'ihese  decisions  were  (as  1  have  understood)  so  emhiently  fair 
and  proper  as  to  satisty  even  the  disputants.  These  clerical  func- 
tionaries were,  in  the  main,  men  of  highly-cultivated  minds,  v/ith 
no  0(>>ject  whatever  in  view  except  to  do  justice,  and  preserve 
harmonv  ];etween  the  members  of  their  flocks. 
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I 
While  cultivating  these  narrow  strips  of  land  the  men  v/oiild  be  i 

in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  % 

assemble  for  mutual  protection  or  assistance.     This  arrangement  > 

gave  the  French  people,  likewise,  an  opportunity  to  gratify  their         \ 

strong  social  tastes  and  feelings.  «: 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  gregarious  or  social  in  the 
disposition  of  the  American  pioneer.      He  takes  his  family  out  ' 

into  the  wilds,  and  "squats"  down  wherever  he  tinds  water,  timber,  \ 

and  game  abundaiit.     He  builds  a  cabin,  breaks  up  a  few  acres  \ 

of  ground,  which  he  puts  in  corn,  keeping  in  mind  all  the  time  | 

that  he  is  as  far  away  from  neighbors  as  is  consistent  with  safety  \ 

from  Indians.     He  claims  the  whole  country  as  belonging  to  him  \ 

and  his  class.     He  has  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  riglits  \ 

of  the  aboriginal   inhabitants.     He  regards  it  as  his  mission  to  ! 

drive  them  off.  or  what  is  preferable,  to  exterminate  them.     The  l 

minds  of  these  men  seem  to  have  been  so  peculiarly  constructed  j 

or  peri'erfed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  comprehend  i 

the  fact  that  Indians  have  rights.     They  are  the  manifest  destiny  | 

— men  par  exceUeuce.     The  time  in  v*'hich  they  are  not  occupied  \ 

in  the  corn-patch   is   si)ent  in  the  deepest  for-est  solitudes,  their  I 

only  companions  their  dog  and  gun.     Day  in  and  day  out,  he  ? 

creeps  stealthily  through  the  woods  watching  for  game;  be  it  a  I 

buck  or  an  Indian,  the  instant  he  ])erceives  it  his  unerring  ritle  i 

lays  it  dead  at  his  feet.     The  savages  in  his  front,  and  the  wave  I 

of  population  coming  after,  equally  annoy  him.     It  is  said  that  \ 

if  your  genuine  pioneer  hears  his  neighbor's  chickens  crow,  he  is  I 

off  into  the  more  profound  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  gives  I 

up  his  cabin  and  his  clearing,  and  goes  off  muttering  liis  curses  j 

against  the  Indians  and  the  "Yankees."  | 

They^"^'/  of  the  perina7irfit  settlers  partakes  largely  of  the  preju-  \ 

dices  of  the  class  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking.  He  hates 
equally  the  Indians,  and  the  man  who  belongs  to  an  advanced 
civilization.  , 

Tor    many    years,    the    "Yankees"    were    the    objects    of   the  ' 

deepest  animosity  to   the  settlers   in  Southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  ^ 

and  the  South-v/estern  .States.     \  story  is  told  illustrative  of  this  \ 

feeling:— An   old  •'hard-.shell-Baptist'"  preacher  called  "Daddy"  \ 

Briggs,  was  once  holding  forth  on  the  richness  of  (lod's  grace.  \ 

He  said,  "It  tuck  in  the  isles  of  the  sea  and  the  uttermost  parts  | 

of  the  'yeth.'     Jt  embraced  the  J'lsquimaux  and  the  Hottentots,  | 

and  some,  my  <}ear  brithering,  go  so  fur  as  to  suppose  that  it  j 

takes  in  these  poor  benighted  Yankees;  but  7  don't  go  that  fur."  \ 

He  alhiued'^  that  the  word  sprinkle  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  j 

I 

*lhe  word  aUoned^  with  those  people,  was  .synonymous  with  conftncied  for^  \ 

maintained.  % 
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genuine  editions  of  the  Bible,  but  always  contended  that  its  being- 
there  was  an  infer iuil  Yankee  trick. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  different  characteristics  of  which  1  have 
spoken,  the  settlements  of  the  French  were  small  in  area,  and 
confined  to  a  few  localities,  while  those  of  the  Americans  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  French  settled  around  Kaskaskia,  Prairie-F)u- 
Rocher,  Cahokia,  and  Peoria.  These  were  all  contiguous  to  the 
water-courses,  while  those  of  the  Americans  extended  into  the 
interior. 

The  French  maintained  amicable  relations  with  the  Indians, 
while  no  Indians  v/ere  jiermitted  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  Americans.  Tlic  Frenchman  had  more  humanity,  greater 
sense  of  justice,  and  stronger  social  feeling,  than  the  American; 
but  he  was  not  so  self-reliant.  He  had  either  lost  his  individu- 
ality, or  never  had  an}',  whilst  that  of  the  American  'became  over- 
weening; and  to  the  lack  of  this  quality  may  be  attributed  the 
comparative  incapacity  of  the  French  for  successful  colonization. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  thrive  and  grow  beyond 
anything  the  world  has  ever  known.  They  swallow  up  and  assim- 
ilate everything  that  comes  within  the  S]jhere  of  their  influence. 
Anybody  but  the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  may  come  in,  but  he 
must  "Americanize;"  that  is,  things  must  go  on  '^Vmerican  fash- 
ion." Our  laws,  our  language,  and  our  institutions  must  prevail. 
We  will  not  tolerate  any  class  within  our  sjjhere  who  is  not  of  us 
in  all  these  respects.  Those  who  try  to  adopt  our  customs,  learn 
our  language,  and  profess  to  reverence  our  Constitution  and  forra 
of  Government,  and  become  naturalized,  we  receive  with  opei^ 
arms;  but  woe  betide  the  luckless  wight  who  wears  a  "pig-tail"" 
and  blouse,  and  professes  to  take  no  interest  in  our  Government, 
and  arranges  to  have  his  bones  transferred  to  the  land  of  hi.s 
birth  for  burial. 

These  P>ench  settlements  remain  in  nearly  the  same  conditio]^ 
they  were  when  fir^.t  established,  and  the  mass  of  their  people 
have  never  displayed  much  energy.  While  this  may  l)e  said  oi 
die  bulk  of  that  po}/dlation,  there  are  some  remarkable  excep- 
tions. Certain  of  these  old  Frencli  families  have  displayed  a 
vigor  and  energy  v/liich  cannot  be  Surpassed.  Take  for  instance 
the  Choteaus,  the  Valles,  the  Pratts,  the  Gratiots,  old  Pierre 
Menard,  and  Nicholas  Jarrot  and  his  son  Vital,  were  men  whose 
lives  were  given  to  almost  romantic  business  adventure.  They 
were  the  first  to  develope  the  Missouri  and  Galena  lead  mines. 
The  "fiir-trade"  was,  by  some  of  them,  carried  to  a  distance  oi 
thousands  of  miles.  They  had  their  trading-posts  all  along  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountahis.  They  ex})}ored  every  river  that 
runs  into  the  Mississippi  to  its  .source  in  their  trading  excursions, 
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and  even  took  in  New  Mexico  when  it  was  a'  province  of  Spain.  \ 

I  know  of  none  who  have  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  to  ; 

light  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Missouri,  and  developing  the  I 

iron  industry  of  St.  Louis,  as  Choteau,  Harrison,  and  Valle.  | 

The  "Mound  City  "  would  never  have  been  what  she  is  but  for  j 

the  enterprise,  judgment,  and  daring  of  these  old  French  families.  j 

The  old  French  inhabitants  treated  their  slaves  with  great  kind-  I 

ness";  slavery,  v/ith  them,  was  a  kind  of  patriarchal  institution.  \ 

With  our  South-westerners,  slaves  were  used  as  machines  with  \ 

which  to  make  money.  If  it  was  found  to  be  more  profitable  to 
v/ork  a  sla\'e  to  death  in  a  few  }'ears  than  to  prolong  his  life,  it 
was  often  done.  No  appeal,  no  argument  against  slavery,  could 
find  a  resi)onse  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  these  people.  The  old 
settlers  were  convinced  that  uegro  slavery  was  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  all  civilized  life,  and  they  believed  that  it  existed  here  as 
well  as  in  ''Old  Kaintuck."  They  were,  however,  afraid  that  an 
influx  of  Yankees  might  interfere  with  their  sacred  rights,  and 
hence  they  hated  the  "Down-Easters"  with  the  most  intense  feel-  j 

ings.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  some  of  them  declare  I 

that  it  would  have  been  a  Ciod's  blessing  if  the  Afay  Flower  had  I 

gone  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  ocean  with  ail  her  crew  and  passengers.  | 

They  opposed  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  I 

canal,  because  "it  would  0[>en  up  a  way  for  the  Yankees  to  get  | 

here."    They  were  the  genuine  "anti-carpet-baggers."    The  same  \ 

prejudice  is  played  upon,  do»vn  South,  at  this  time  by  artful  and  \ 

designing  riemagogues.     The  first  thing  that  was  done,  after  we  / 

formed  a  State-Constitution,  was  to  adopt  the  laws  of  the  slave  1 

States  in  respect   to  negro  bondage,  notwithstanding  they  were  \ 

directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  of  the  State-  \ 

Constitution,  and  of  the  act  admitting  Illinois  into  the  Union.  | 

l]y  these  enactments,  taken  in  connection  with  the  territorial  j 

laws  of  Indiana,  negroes  were  rendered  incapable  of  being  wit-  | 

nesses  against  a  white  man,  and  it  embraced  all  those  who  had  ; 

one-quarter  negro-blood  in  their  veins.     A  white  scoundrel  might  j 

murder  a  man  in  the  presence  of  twenty  negroes  (whose  word 
would  have  been  implicitly  believed  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life;,  and  he  would  go  ".scot-free"  because  no  white  man  wit- 
nessed the  transaction.  A.  jury  of  white  men  was  not  to  be 
trusted  to  even  cmisider  the  testimony  of  a  man  unless  he  had 
more  than  threc-fpiarters  white-blood  coursini(  through  his  veins. 
For  the  puri>ose  of  making  "assurance  doubly  sure,"  and  to  pre- 
'/ent  interference  with  the  sacred  rights  of  the  master,  an  artful 
dodge  wa-s  contrived,  called  the  "Indenturing  process;"  and  laws 
were  enacted,  first  in  Indiana  and  then  reinforced  here,  authoriz- 
ing tile  master  to  take  his  slave  before  a  county-clerk,  and  have 
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him  bind  himself  to  serve  the  m.aster  (generally  for  the  period  o 
ninety-nine  years),,  lor  ^vhich  the  master  was  to  requite  hhii,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  with  a  coat,  waist-coat,  pair  of  breeches,  pair 
of  shoes,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  two  shirts,  a  hot,  and  blanket. 
It  was  in  the  contemplation  of  these  "solons''  that  these  slaves 
might  themselves,  while  in  that  condition,  purchase  others  of 
their  own  complexion  for  servants.  I  presunie  that,  under  the 
statute,  a  quarteroon  might  buy  a  mulatto  or  full-blooded  Nubian, 
but  a  gentleman  of  the  full  xifrican  persuasion  could  not  purchase 
any  one  who  had  a  dip  of  white  in  him;  and  if  he  should  pre- 
sume to  buy  a  white  person,  such  person'  would  become  inunedi- 
ately  free.  (vSee  17th  sec.  of  the  act  of  1819,  concerning  negroes 
and  mu/attoes,  for  the  correctness  of  what  I  state.)  The  same  act 
provides  that  no  person  shall  buy,  sell,  or  receive  from  any  ser- 
vant, any  coin  or  commodity,  without  the  consent  of  his  nuister. 
The  19th  section  provides  that  where  white  men  shall  be  con- 
demned to  punish.'nent,  by  line,  servants  shall  receive  twenty 
lashes  for  every  eight  dollars.  The  21st  section  provides,  that  u 
any  ser/ant  shall  be  found  ten  miles  from  his  place  of  residence, 
without  a  pass,  any  justice  of  the  peace,  before  whom  he  may  be 
taken,  may  order  him  to  be  '.vhipped,  not  exceeding  thirty-live 
lashes.  The  next  section  provides,  that  if  any  such  servant  shall 
be  upon  the  plantation,  or  in  the  dwelling-house  of  any  person, 
without  leave  or  lawful  business,  the  owner  of  such  plantation  or 
dwelling-house  may  order  such  servant  to  receive  ten  lashes. 

This  discloses  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  the  early  days,  and 
it  was  in  harmony  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  epoch.     Since 
ij  then,  and  not  very  long  ago,  laws  disgraced  the  Statute-book  of 

j!  Illinois,  which,  under  the  pretense  of  keeping  negroes  out  the 

I  State,  provided  that  if  a  negro  came  into  Illinois,  he  should  be 

ij  fined ;  and  if  he  did  not  pay  the  fine,  he  should  be  :^oId  to  the  one 

H  who  would  pay  his  fine  for  the  shortest  term  of  service;  and  the 

I  negro  was  compelled  to  remain  here,  and  serve  the  purchaser  until 

I  'the  end  of  the  period.     Tins  was  a  very  curious  way  of  keeping 

negroes  out  of  the  State,  by  compelling  them  to  remain  in  it. 
j  The  excitement  on  the  slavery- Cjuestion  as  the  Yankees  came 

I  in  intensified,  :md,  as  a  ^^ demur  resort.''  it  was  proposed  to  at- 

j  tempt   tlie  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  which  would   admit 

I  slaver)'.     A  more  exciting  contest  than  then  ensued  was  never 

•  known.     Every  county,   neigh l)orhood,  and  household  was  more 

■  or  less  divided  upon  the  <}uestion  of  slavery,  and  the  feeling  be- 

;  tween  those  who  opposed  and  those  who  favored  the  institution 

'  was  rancorous  to  the  utmost  degree.     A  fight  was  sure  to  follow 

I  a  disputation.      Just  about   this   time,    the  emigration   of  slave- 

i  holders  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  was  at  its  height.     'ITiC  reads 
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were  lined  with  wealth}-  men,  followed  by  large  droves  of  slaves;  | 

and   these  men  never  failed   to  assure  our  people  that,  if  they  I 

could  only  hold  tlieir  slaves,  they  would  settle  amongst  us;  and  | 

this    had  a   powerfiii    influence   against    the   "free-state"  party.  \ 

Even  the  j>opr  emigrant  would  talk  in  the  same  way,  and  say  //e  I 

would  settle  here  if  he  could  hold  slaves.  J 

A  right  amusing  incident  occurred  in  this  connection:    A  great  t 

"six-footed"  fellow,  with  one  eye  gouged  out,  bare-footed,  nothing  | 

in  the  way  of  a  wardrobe  but  a  pair  of  tow  trowsers  and  a  shirt,  I 

a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  his  "old  woman  mounted  on  an  old  gray  I 

horse,  the  bones  of  which  were  ready  to  cut  the  skin;  she  was  | 

seated  on  an  old  straw  bed.  with  a  skillet  and  a  "big  wheel"  tied  f 

on  behind  her,  and  a  frowsy,  tow-headed  youngster  in  her  lap,  I 

came  passing  along   through  our  town.     Some  one  inquired  of  | 

him   where  he  was  from.     He  answered,   "Hiwassee   purchase,.  I 

MciMinn   County,    State   of  Tennesee,   off  the    roaring    fork    oi  | 

'Grindstone.'"     He  was  asked  where  he  was  going.     He  replied.  I 

"Gwing  to  Missouri.'"     "Well,"  said  his  interlocuter,  "why  don't  f 

you  stay  in  Illinois?     Don't  you  like  the  country?"     The  old  fel-  | 

low  spoke  up  in  an  angry  mood,  and  said,  "Well,  sir,  your  s>'/e  is  | 

mighty /<7 ;'//?,  but  a  man  can't  own  niggers  here,  God-durn  you."  f 

Some  of  the  convcntionjtes  were  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  | 

means  they  emplo3"ed  to  accomplisli  their  ends,  either  in  or  out  | 

of  the  Legislature.      Hanson  and  Shaw  were  opposing  candidates,  | 

from  Calhoun  County,  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  that  called  the  | 

convention,  and  there  was  a  contest  between  them.    The  majority  | 

of  the  House  were  for  Mcl^ain  (I  think  that  was  the  name)  for  | 

United  States  Senator.      Hanson  was  for  him,  and  Shaw  against  | 

him,     Shaw  was  in  favor  of  a  convention,  and  Hanson  against  it.  | 

The  election  for  U.  S.  Senator  was  to  come  off  before  the  vote  i 

on  the  convention,  and  the  majority  secretly  concluded  that  they  | 

would  admit  Hanson  to  the  seat  until  after  the  election  was  had,  | 

and  then  they  would  reconsider  the  vote  admitting  him,  arid  ad-  I 

mit  Shaw,  and  thus  they  would  have  Hanson's  vote  for  Senator  '  f 

and  Shaw's  vote  for  the  convention,  all  of  v»hich  was  very  nicely  | 

carried  out.  I 

This  is  a  specimen  brick  of  our  early  legislation.     These  pro-  | 

slavery  men  always  stood  ready  to  pour  forth  constitutional  rea-  |. 

sons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.     On  one  occasion,  an  auda-  | 

cious  Yankee  (no  doubt  of  the  "carpet-bag"  stripe)  had  wormed  | 

himself  into  the  Legislature,  and  took  occasion  to  submit  a  prop-  I 

osition   questioning   the  validity  to  the  titles  of  the  indentured  \ 

slaves.     Instantly  an  old   fellow  rose  to  his  feet  and  remarked^  > 

that  "fittener  men"  than  he  was  "mout  have  been  found  to  de- 
fend the  masters  agin   the  sneaking  ways  of  these  infernal  aboli- 

i 

1 
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tioners;  but,  having  rights  on  my  side,  1  don't  fear,  sir.  I  will 
show  that  ar  proposition  is  unconstitutionable,  inlegal,  and 
fornenst  the  compact.  Don't  every  one  know,  or  least  wise  had 
ought  to  know,  that  the  Congress  that  sof  at  Visann  garnisheed  to 
the  old  French  inhabitants  the  right  to  their  niggers,  and  hain't  1 
got  as  much  rights  as  any  Frenchman  in  this  State?  Answer  me 
that,  sir." 

This  raised  a  storm  of  applause,  and  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher. These  people  were,  generally,  op}5osed  to  "book 
lamin',"  "/^_v- preachers,"  written  "sarmonts,"  Bible  societies,  mis- 
sionary eftbrts,  Sunday-schools,  and,  last  but  not  least,  temperance 
movements.  The  generah argument  against  common-schools  was, 
that  inasmuch  as  they  had  got  along  very  well  lidthoiit  "larninV" 
their  children  could  do  so  likewise.  Besides,  if  they  had 
"larninV'  they  would  get  into  trouble  by  signing  notes,  and  they 
would  become  too  cute  and  tricky  like  the  Yankees.  The  only 
innovation  upon  the  old  order  of  things  which,  I  imagine,  they 
would  approve,  would  be  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  rendering  oi  the 
text— 'T'ring  unto  me  little  luhite  children,  for  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

These  people  have  nearly  all  been  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
and  scarcely  a  vestige  has  been  left  of  their  peculiar  ideas.  Their 
whims  and  oddities  are  now  only  a  subject  of  merriment  among 
their  descendants.  The  people  of  Illinois  are  almost  homogene- 
ous in  character  and  ideas. 

Slavery  has  disappeared  from  the  land.  The  great  principle  o 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "That  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  endowed  with  the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,''  is  becoming  almost  universal  througli- 
out  the  land.  The  Indians  and  Chinese  are,  it  is  true,  considered 
outside  of  its  pale  in  some  sections.  How  long  that  will  con- 
tinue, God  only  knows.  There  may  be, more  difficulty  on  this 
question  than  we  imagine.  The  Indian  is  tlie  personification  o 
individuality,  and  is  incapable  of  civilization.  The  Chinee  has 
.a  civilization  of  his  own  which  he  will  not  exchange  for  any 
other.  Ilie  Negro  has  no  fixed  characteristics.  He  is  a  ^^iabuia 
rosa,"  upon  which  any  impression  can  be  made.  He  is  amiable 
and  imitative,  and  adopts  readily  the  usages  of  any  higher  caste 
race  into  which  he  is  thrown.  In  "his  attempts  at  imitation,  he 
often  becomes  grotesque.  Among  the  Musselmen,  he  is  a 
stronger  and  fiercer  Mohammedan  than  his  master.  With  us,  he 
is  a  greater  zealot  than  any  one  else.  But  it  is  in  the  department 
of  fopjK-ry  that  he  shines;  there  he  ''oiit-Hcrods  Heron:'  No 
Broadway  dandy  can  exhibit  his  trumpery  or  flourish  his  "rattan'' 
with  the  "gusto''  or  selt-satisfaction  of  the  stylish  darkey.     He 
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has  no  individuality,  and  therefore  chngs  for  support  to  the  more 
sturdy  and  seh-rehant  races.  He  submitted  to  be  the  slave,  not 
only  of  the  white  man,  but  also  of  the  semi-barbarous  Creek, 
Choctaw,  and  Cherokee  Indians.  The  whole  power  of  this  Na- 
tion was  unequal  to  the  task  of  inducing  him  to  colonize  in  the 
land  from  whence  his  fathers  were  brought. 

I  shall  not  tiouble  you  with  any  attempt  to  delineate  the  char- 
acter or  the  people  of  the  northern  section  of  the  State.  Their 
views  ot  social  o^-der,  political  economy,  and  human  rights,  have 
supplanted  the  old-time  notions  throughout  this  State,  and  are 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  Nation. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  recollections  oi  the  Governors 
of  Illinois,  since  it  became  a  State. 

I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Shadrack  Bond,  its  first 
governor,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  incidents  in  his  career  that 
were  particularly  noteworthy.  He  Avas  generally  esteemed  as 
being  a  plain,  honest  man,  who  administered  our  affairs  creditably 
and  acceptably  to  the  people.  He  was,  I  think,  a  '-("onven- 
tionist,"  and  after  that  measure  was  so  signally  defeated  he  was 
not  much  heard  of. 

With  Edward  Coles  I  had  an  accpiaintance.  He  resided  in 
the  town  in  which  I  live  when  he  was  elected,  and  during  his 
term  of  oftice.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  Virginia,  and  when 
he  emigrated  to  Illinois  he  brought  his  slaves  with  him  and 
emancipated  them  all,  and  gave  them  land  to  live  on  and  support 
themselves,  I  knew  them  well.  They  were  settled  on  farms 
within  a  few  miles  of  Edwardsville.  He  took  a  very  bold  and 
decided  stand  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  this  state. 
He  used  his  money  in  establishing  papers  and  circulating  docu- 
ments, against  the  call  of  the  Convention,  without  stint.  He 
denounced  the  wrong  and  evils  of  slavery,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  He  defended  freedom  through  evil  as  well  as  good 
report.  It  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  earnest  oppo- 
nent to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  this  State,  I  believe  I 
would  name  Edward  Coles.  It  was  thought  that  the  signal  defeat 
of  the  "Convention"'  party,  in  1824,  would  consign  its  leaders  to 
the  shades  ot  private  life,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  "Jack- 
son'' party  was  then  beginning  to  show  great  strength,  and  nearly 
all  of  those  leaders  entered  into  and  advanced  with  it.  (lov. 
Coles,  who  was  an  "  Adams  '  man,  soon  became  the  object  of  their 
revenge,  and  was  persecuted  in  every  possible  way.  .V  suit  was 
instituted  against  him  in  the  circuit  court  of  Madison  county, 
Illinois,  I  think,  in  the  latter  part  of  1825, — to  recover  a  penalty 
prescribed  by  the  law  ot  18 19, — to  which  I  have  referred,  for 
setting  tree  ten  slaves  without  giving  the  bond  recuiired.     The 
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jury  returned  a  verdict  against  him.  Pie  had  pleaded  the  statue 
of  limitations,  but  the  court  overruled  the  plea.  A  motion  was 
made  for  a  new  trial  which  the  court  took  under  advisement, 
pending  which  the  legislature  passed  an  act  releasing  all  penalties 
under  that  act,  including  those  in  litigation.  Coles'  motion  for  a 
new  trial  was  overruled,  and  he  pleaded  this  act  of  tlie  legislature 
— -puis  darrien  cordinuance.  A  demurrer  was  sustaineci  to  this  plea, 
upQn  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  legislature,  remitting  the 
penalty,  was  ex-post  facto.  Judgment  was  given  against  him  for 
$2000,  which  the  supreme  court  reversed  and  held  the  act  valid, 
and  Coles  was  discharged  from  nability  (see  Breese's  reports,  p. 
154)  for  his  great  iniquity  in  setting  free  ten  of  his  slaves,  and 
providing  them  with  the  means  of  supporting  themselves.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  vrhole  proceeding  was  the  result  of  a  political 
intrigue.  The  leaders  of  the  '"Jackson"'  party  were  incensed  against 
him  on  account  of  tlie  statement  he  made  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  no  greater  qualifications  lor 
president  than  a  cock  had  for  an  admiral.  Gov.  Coles  had  been 
private-secretary  for  Mr.  Madison  while  the  latter  was  president, 
and  his  (Coles')  statements  carried  with  them  great  weight.  Gov. 
Coles,  after  his  term  of  office  expired,  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  married  and  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
There  was  this  peculiarity  about  (iov.  Coles:  although  he  was  a 
highly  educated  and  accomplished  gentleman,  yet  his  talk  on 
common  subjects,  when  he  was  not  on  his  guard,  was  exactly 
that  of  an  old  Virginia  negro.  Such  was  the  force  oi  early  habits 
and  association. 

Ninian  Edwards  was  the  successor  of  Gov.  Coles.  He  had 
previously  been  territorial  governor  of  Illinois,  and  during  that 
time  he  conducted  the  '"Peoria  campaign''  against  the  Indians, 
(for  an  account  of  which  see  his  life,  written  by  his  Son,  a  work 
containing  a  vast  amount  of  information  touching  our  early  his- 
tory.) He  had  been  eminent  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  Kentucky,  and  bid  fair  to  be  a  very  prominent  politician  in 
the  United  States. 

I  knew  him  well.  He  resided  in  Edwardsville,  which  was 
named  in  his  honor.  He  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  man, 
physically,  and  his  intellect  corresponded  with  his  appearance. 
He  was,  after  his  term  of  governor  of  the  State  expired,*  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  from  that 
position  to  that  of  Minister  to  Mexico. 

Previous  to  this  latter  appointment,  and  while  he  was  senator, 
the  Bank  of  Edwardsville  was  selected  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
the  Government  funds  collected  at  the  land-office  in  that  town. 
The  governor  had  undertaken  to  keep  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
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States,  who  at  that  time  was  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  posted  as  to  the  { 

situation  and  solvency  of  the  bank,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  j 

defaulter  for  some  $40,000.     A  controversy  arose  betv^^een  Ed-  I 

wards  and  Crawford,  as  to  whether  the  former  had  notified  the  | 

latter  of  the  shaky  condition  of  the  bank  in  time  to  have  enabled  | 

the  treasurer  to  prevent  the  loss.     Gov.  Edwards  asserted  that  he  1 

had  done  so,  and  Crawford  denied  it.      iVfter  the  governor  had  I 

started   on-  his  mission,  he   published   a  letter  which   threw  the  %: 

blame  upon  Crawford,  who,  I  beHeve,  called  the  attention  of  Con-  I 

gress  to  the  charge,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  [ 

it.     This  m.ade  it  necessary  that  Edwards  should  return  to  Wash-  | 

ington,  where  he  was  taken  sick,  in  ^^'hich  condition  he  was,  if  I  | 

remeniber  rightly,  while   the  investigation  was  going  on.     The  f 

result  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  the  committee  reported  that  | 

Edwards  had  not  fully  sustained  liis  charge.     I  have  not  examined  | 

the  proof  before  the  committee,  but  I  know  of  some  circumstances  I 

which  v\ould  incline  me  strongly  to  the  belief  that  Edwards  was  | 

right.     I  know  personally  that  before  the  defalcation  of  the  bank,  | 

Gov.  Edwards  and  the  controlling  officer  of  that  institution  were  I 

at  "dagger's-draw"  and  that  a  street  encounter  took  place  between  | 

them.     I  know  enough  of  Edwards  to  satisfy  me  that  he  was  not  | 

the  man  to  allow  Goverm.ent  funds  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  | 

viclent  enemy  if  he  could  prevent  it.     Both  his  sense  of  duty  and  f 

his   inclination  would   have  prompted   him   to  make   known  the  |' 

condition  of  the  bank.     This  controversy  laid  Edwards,  as  wcU  | 

as  Crawford,  on  the  shelf,  politically.  | 

Edwards  was  not  outspoken  on  the  subject  of  a  Convention  to  | 

frame  a  new  Constitution  to  admit  slavery,  but  it  w^as  generally  | 

believed  that  he  .sympathized  with  his  son-in-law,  Daniel  P.  Cook,  | 

who  took  an  open  and  very  decided  stand  against  slavery.      He  I 

put  his  i-iolitical  prospects  which  were  then  more  brilliant  than  | 

those  of  any  man   in  the  State  into  the  scale,  and  went  down  | 

under  the  furore  for  Jackson,  under  whose  banner  the  pro-slavery  | 

men  all  flocked.      He  was  beaten  at  the  next  election  for  Con-  f 

gress,  by  Joseph  Duncan,  the  "Jackson"  candidate.  Cook  cast  | 
the  vote  of  this  State,  in  the  house,  for  Adams,  in  1824.  He  had 
pledged  himself  that  he  w^ouid  go  with  his  State,  in  the  event  ot 
the  election  going  into  the  house,  and  he  always  contended  that 
he  lulfiUed  his  pledge.  At  that  tune,  Illinois  elected,  by  districts, 
three  electors.  Adams  carried  one  and  -Jackson  two,  but  Cook 
contended  that  the  oi>f)Osition  to  Jackson  had  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  Cook,  during  the  last  session  he  was  in  Congress, 
was  chairman  ot  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  upon  whom 
was  devolved  immense  labor,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  country  that  no  man  ever  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 
that  iJo.^itt<;n  with  greater  ability  tJian  he  did. 
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His  defeat  hastened  his  death.  He  died  soon  after  from  con- 
sumption. UHnois  never  had  his  superior  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. Gov.  Edwards  was  placed  in  rather  a  dilemma.  His  rela- 
tions with  Gen.  Jackson  were  of  the  most  cordial  cliaracter.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  wished  to  sustain  his  son-in-law,  and  so  he 
rather  halted  between  two  opinions ;  but  he  was  a  very  great  and 
conspicuous  man,  even  in  those  days,  "when  there  were  giants  m 
the  land.' 

Adolphus  Hubbard  used  to  relate  a  rather  amusing  incident  in 
connection  with  the  governor.  Hub1)ard  was  annoying  him  for 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  which  he  said  the  governor  had 
promised  to  give,  so  the  letter  was  handed  to  him.  "  But,"  said 
Hubbard,  in  his  lisping  way,  "contrary  to  the  uthage  amon^ust 
gentlemen,  he  tJiealcd  it  up;  and,  contrary  to  the  uthage  amongst 
gentlemen,  I  broke  it  open.  And  what  do  you  think?  Instheaa 
of  being  a  letter  of  recommendation,  the  old  i-at/iscal  abiithsca 
me  like  a  pickpocket."  I  don't  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
Hubbard's  story,  but  it  was  considered  a  good  joke,  whether  true 
or  not. 

Gov.  Edwards  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  emigrated,  when  he 
was  very  young,  to  Kentucky,  where  he  rose  rapidly  into  public 
riotice  and  attained  a  National  reputation.  He  soon  became  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  that  State,  and 
his  opinions  were  characterised  by  profound  research  and  ability. 
O'Aing  to  the  great  amount  of  land  litigation  in  Kentucky,  and 
the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  lawyers,  her  courts  and  bar,  soon 
stood  confessedly  at  the  front  for  learning  and  accuracy  in  ilie 
law  concerning  real  estate.  PM wards  was  soon  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and  vested  with  the  power  and 
patronage  appertaining  to  that  important  and  responsible  trust. 
The  late  Judge  Nathaniel  Pope — one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
nation,  and  father  of  the  present  Gen.  John  Pope— and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  distinguished  Pope  family,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed 
his  secretary.  While  Edwards  was  Territorial  governor,  the  la.vs 
were  revised,  and  military  operations  carried  on,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  protected  our  infant  settlements  from  Indian  depredations. 
Edwards  would  have  been  considered  a  great  man  in  any  age  or 
country. 

John  Reynolds,  v.ho  next  appears  upon  the  stage,  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  '  His  parents  were  born,  raised,  and  married  in 
County  Monahan,  Ireland,  and,  immediately  after  their  marriage, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  they  raised  a  large  family 
of  children.  Upon  John,  a  good  collegiate  education  was  'De- 
stowed;  his  father,  doing  what  is  usual  in  Scotch-Irish  families, 
robbing  all  the  other  members  of  the  family,  in  order  to  pile  an 
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educarion  upon  the  ''gaif/a/ai/r'  of  the  household.  I  suppose 
this  is  an  offsliot  of  primogeniture.  Gov.  Reynolds  was  an  ac- 
complished Greek,  Latin,  and  French  scholar,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  collegiate  education.  His  father 
settled  in  Illinois,  a  few  miles  south  of  Edwardsville,  under  the 
bluff. 

John  soon  went  to  Gahokia,  which  was  the  business  center  of 
the  countryat  that  early  day.  to  practice  his  profession — that  of 
the  law.  \Vhile  there  he  married  a  very  estimable  French  lady,  a 
widow,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  miany  years.  The 
governor's  dislike  to  appear  to  be  educated,  grew  out  of  the  con- 
tempt the  early  settlers  had  for  "book  larnin'.''  The  great  aim 
of  his  life  seemed  to  be  in  unison  with  the  multitude.  With  him 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God.  If  lie  could  be  on 
the  popular  side,  that  was  enough.  He  never  lost  sight  of  th.is 
object.  It  was  his  guiding-star.  He  always  catered  to  the  popu- 
lar clamor,  and  indeed  went  beyond  it,  in  most  cases.  He  at 
one  time  introduced  a  bill  into  the  legislature  to  constitute  every 
man  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  consulted  Justin  Butterfield, 
who  was  a  great  wag,  about  it,  and  he  said  it  \\as  a  capital 
measure,  only  he  did  not  know  where  the  governor  would  get  his 
constables.  He  was  a  very  inaccurate  man,  and  paid  little  atteii- 
tion  to  forms  and  precedents,  so  that  it  was  a  common  remark 
with  him,  tha.i  when  he  filed  a  declaration,  '•/;/  would  come  a 
demurrer,  and  out  w^ould  go  your  humble  servant.  " 

David  J.  Baker,  of  Kaskaskia,  who  was  remarkably  accurate  as 
a  special  pleader,  once  filed  a  declaration  in  court,  at  Kaskaskia, 
to  which  Gov.  Reynolds  interposed  a  denuirrer.  We  were  all 
amazed  at  the  step  taken  by  the  governor,  and  none  half  so  much 
as  Mr.  Baker.  After  he  had  appeared  to  recover  from  his  aston- 
ishment, he  said  that  he  had  read  law  with  care,  and  had  made 
special  pleadings  his  principal  study,  but  so  abundantly  cauiious 
had  he  been,  that,  even  now,  when  he  had  the  forms  at  liis 
tongue's-end,  he  would  not  venture  to  frame  a  declaration  with- 
out consulting  the  precedents. 

He  ••could  say,  without  boa.^ting,  that  no  demurrer  had  been 
sustained  to  his  pleadings  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  now 
comes  forwa.rd,  at  this  late  day,  one  who  had  ventured  upon  the 
task  of  assailing  the  accuracy  of  his  pleadings.  But  who,"  he 
said,  "is  thi,  man?  It'is  no  other  than  (iov.  Reynolds,  one,  who, 
of  all  m.en  on  earth,  ought  to  ha\  e  the  least  to  say  about  accu- 
racy. We  have  all  known  him  as  member  ot  the  legislature.  We 
have  know  him  as  judge  of  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts;  as 
nicnibei-  of  Gongress,  and  as  governor  of  the  State;  and  God  Al 
iiiiglity  only  knows  how  long  we  shall  be  afflicted  with  him  here- 
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after,  but  in  every  position  that  he  has  held  he  has  been  cou- 
spicuous  only  as  a  bundle  of  informalities:'  Mr.  Baker  gave  him  a 
dreadful  castigation,  which  the  governor  felt  acutely,  but  he 
never  "let  on."  Soon  after  Mr.  Baker  said  to  the  governor,  in 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  "Well,  governor,  J.  am  afraid  I  was  a 
little  too  severe  upon  you  the  other  day.*' 

"Why,  Mr.  Baker,  have  you  been  saying  anything  about  me? 
I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  guess  your  speech  did  not  amount  to 
very  much,  or  I  v/ould  have  noticed  it.  There  is  no  need  of 
apologies,  Mr.  Baker." 

Another  instance  of  how  readil)  the  governor  would  extricate 
himself  from  a  dilemma  is  the  following:  The  governor  w^as  a 
omdidate  for  reelection  to  congi-ess  on  the  democratic  side,  and 
was  making  as  usual  with  men  of  th.at  party,  a  ^^frcc-tradr  speech 
at  Sparta,  where  they  were  interested  in  the  ^^casto?--l>ean''  business. 
An  Englishman,  named  Brashaw,  who  was  a  whig,  made  a  V>et 
with  some  of  the  governors  friends  that  the  governor  did  nor 
know  whether  castor-beans  were  protected  or  not;  and  lie  asked 
the  governor  whether  castor-beans  were  among  the  "h"enumer- 
ated  h'articles"  or  not.  The  governor  did  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend what  he  meant,  and  made  some  evasive  and  unsatisfactor\' 
reply,  to  which  Brashaw  triumphandy  cried  out.  "  I  told  vou 
that  'e  did  not  know  whether  castor-beans  were  hamong  tlie 
h'enumerated  h'articles  h'or  not."'  The  governor,  by  this  time, 
discovered  what  was  going  on,  and  said:  "Stop.  I  am  like  the 
boy  who  was  offering  a  horse  for  sale,  and  someone  asked  him 
if  the  horse  had  the  'splint".  The  boy  scratched  his  head,  and 
said,  '  I  don"t  know  exactly  what  the  splint  is.  but  1  do  know 
that  if  it  is  good  for  the  horse,  he  lias  got  it,  and  if  it  is  not  good 
for  him  he  is  devilish  clear  of  it."  And  that  is  die  way  with  the 
castor-beans;  if  it  is  good  for  tliem  to  be  among  the  enumerated 
articles,  they  are  there:  and,  if  it  is  not,  they  are  devilish  clear  oi 
it.'  The  governor  could  make  the  most  rambling  and  incoherent 
remarks  imaginable.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  prosecuting  some 
Covenanters,  who  were  indicted  at  Kaskaskia  for  a  riot,  committed 
in  Sparta,  in  tearing  down  a  grocery  belonging  to  an  old  fellow 
named  Turk.  Judge  Breese  was  off  the  bench  at  the  time,  and 
defending  the  rioters,  and  he  referred  in  severe  terms  to  the  fact 
that  the  governor  was  found  ])rosecuting  his  old  friends  and 
supporters.  Tliis  touclied  the  governor  in  a  very  tender  place. 
He  denied  that  his  prosecution  of  these  men  was  any  evidence  or 
his  want  of  friendr^hii;  for  them.  "For,"'  .said  he,  "gentlemen  ot 
the  jury,  if  I  should  meet  any  of  these  men  in  hcavc?i  or  in  Jieli, 
I  would  run  to  greet  and  shake  hands  with  them.  But,"'  said  lie, 
"they  were  not  follcnving  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  prede- 
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cessor,  Jesus  Christ,  when  they  were  tearing  down  old  Turk's 
grocer}'.  They  say  they  were  afraid  old  Turk  would  raise  a  mob 
and  tear  down  their  churches  if  they  did  not  destroy  his  grocery. 
Why,  sir,  so  far  from  poor  old  Turk  raising  a  mob,  he  can  not 
raise  anything.  I  am  very  much  afraid  he  can  not  raise  the  $io 
fee  he  promised  to  pay  me  in  this  case." 

Gov.  Reynolds  was  remarkably  good  in  illustrating  by  an 
anecdote.  He  did  not  like  Douglas,  and  never  would  admit  that 
he  v.*as  a  great  man.  Douglas  was  not  pro-slavery  enough  for 
him.  I  asked  him  on  one  occasion  if  he  did  not  consider  Doug- 
las a  stfoug  man.  He  said  he  regarded  him  in  the  same  light 
the  boy  did  the  oxen.  He  said  a  boy  was  once  trying  to  sell  a 
yoke  of  small  steers,  and  was  bragging  desperately  upon  them, 
and  telling  what  big  loads  they  had  hauled.  A  man  said  to  him: 
"Now,  my  son,  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  those  Httle  fellows  are 
strorigV  "  Yes,''  said  the  boy,  "  I  pretend  to  say  that  they  are 
dei'ilish  strong — iii  light  work'' 

The  governor  was  the  most  thorough-paced  politician  I  ever 
knew.  He  kept  a  newspaper  for  his  own  use.  It  was  the  BelJe- 
ville  Advocate,  in  early  days.  He  had  a  "standing"  chairman  of 
all  his  meetings;  an  old  gentleman  named  McLemore,  who  al- 
ways decided  as  the  governor  desired. 

The  governor  was  never  without  a  "hobby.''  He  was  for  the 
Mexican  war;  the  acquisition  of  Texas;  "  Fifty- four  Forty,  or 
Fight";  as  well  as  the  conquest  of  Cuba.  Whenever  one  of  these 
"hobbies"  was  to  be  set  going,  the  governor  would  announce, 
through  his  paper,  that  a  meeting  would  take  place  at  "such  and 
such"  a  time,  in  Belleville,  to  consider  the  measure.  At  the 
appointed  time,  the  governor  would  nominate  McLemore,  as 
chairman,  and  would  make  his  speech,  and  then  call  upon  those 
present  to  address  the  meeting ;  and  it  was  a  great  breach  ot 
political  etiquette  not  to  "chime  in"  with  his  opening  remarks. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  meeting  would  be  refractory,  and  the 
governor  would  j^rorogue  them.  I  remember  a  casfe  in  which 
the  old  gentleman  was  unable  to  control  his  meeting.  He  had 
called  one  to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking  possession  ot 
Texas.  It  was  during  the  Texas  revolution.  The  assemblage 
was  large,  and  the  governor,  at  the  outset,  was  in  "high  feather". 
McLemore  took  the  chair,  and  the  governor  opened  out  in  grand 
style,  and  insisted  that  Texas  was  ours,  inasmuch  as  Spain  had 
gotten  the  best  of  the  bargain,  when  we  traded  Texas  to  her  for 
Florida,  which,  he  said,  she  could  not  have  held.  He  contended 
that  we  needed  it,  and,  therefore,  had  a  valid  right  to  take  it. 

He  wound  up  by  offering  a  resolution,  setting  forth  that,  "Our 
title  to  Te.xas  is  indisputable T 
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A  few  of  us.  who  wanted  some  fun,  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  effect,  that  ''this  meeting  is  eminently  qualified  to  decide  the 
question  of  title  to  Texas;"'  which  the-governor  violently  opposed, 
and  denounced  us  as  traitors,  and  as  having  come  there  to  inter- 
fere with  and  breaking  up  his  meeting.  We  assumed  that  the 
meeting  was  composed  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  world,, 
that  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  bodies  were  composed  of  igno- 
ramuses, as  compared  with  us;  that  every  American  citizen,  and 
especially  every  citizen  of  Belleville,  was  endowed  with  wisdom 
from  ''on  high",  in  reference  to  all  political  measures;  and  who- 
ever denied  that  palpable  truth  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
an  enemy  to  mankind:  and  that  the  fiery  vengeance  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  would  be  poured  out  upon  their  de- 
voted heads.  We  drove  the  go\ernor  ignominiously  from  his 
own  sacred  ground,  for  the  '^infcillibility  of  the  people'  was  his 
"stock  in  trade"',  generally.  We  had  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
meeting  with  us,  and  carried  our  amendment;  but  McLemore 
paid  no  attention  to  the  proceeding,  'i'he  governor  moved  to 
adjourn.  Three  or  four  feeble  "ayes"  were  heard.  When  the 
"noes'"  were  called  for,  they  made  the  welkin  ring;  but  McLe- 
more said  :   "Weel  men,  the  meetin's  adjourned,  anyhow."* 

Next  morning,  the  governor's  paper  came  out  with  a  flaming 
account  of  the  meeting,  and  representing  the  resolution,  offered 
by  the  governor,  as  having  passed  unanimously;  and  saying  noth- 
ing about  the  amendment  and  other  jn-oceedings.  1  met  the  old 
gentleman,  and  said  to  him  that  the  account  of  the  meeting  did 
not  square  very  well  with  the  o.ctual  proceedings.  He  replied: 
"No;  you  damned  fellows  beat  me  in  the  meeting,  but  I  can  beat 
you  in  the  papers."'" 

Adam  \V.  Snyder  and  Gov.  Reynolds  were  rivals  and  antago- 
nists. It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  chronic  hostility  to  each  other.  Their  warfare  never 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  violent.  They  were,  in  some 
respects,  in  the  condition  that  Kentucky  was,  according  to  the 
account  the  '^Govenier'^  used  to  give.  He  used  to  tell  of  a  Ken- 
tuckian  who  was  "calaboosed''  in  New  Orleans  for  fighting.  He 
said  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  called  one  day  to  condole 
with  him,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  he  ever  got  out 
of  that  infernal  place,  he  would  go  back  to  Kentucky  where  he 
could  fi'^ht  in  peace. 

Snyder  and  Reynolds  never  broke  the  peace,  but  they  were 
continually  fighting,  politically  (although  they  were  both  "Jack- 
son men,"  and  professedly  Democrats.)  They  were  generally 
aspirants  for  the  same  ])lace — always  in  each  other's  way.  Each 
one  looked  upon  the  other  as  being  his  "evil  genius,"  and  neither 
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would  have  regarded  the  removal  of  the  other  to  some  other 
country  as  a  very  great  evil.  A  man  named  Coonce  once  called 
upon  Snyder,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  some  testi- 
mony with  a  view  to  its  perpetuation.  Snyder  never  liked  the 
drudgery  of  the  profession,  or  the  office  business.     He  loved  to  | 

try  a  case  and  address  a  jury,  which  he  could  do  with  great  ease  f 

to  himself,  and  splendid  eftect.     He  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the  I 

task  upon  various  pietexts;  but  Coonce  was  very  importunate,  | 

and  finally  Snyder  sat  down  to  writing,  and  asked  Coonce  whose  | 

testimony  he  wislied  to  lake.      The  latter  said,  "'Tiiat  of  Gov.  p 

Reynolds.''     Snyder  looked  up  in  amazement,  and  broke  out  with  | 

an  exclamation,  that  he  never  heard  of  such  folly  as  to  go  to  the  | 

expense   and   trouble    to    perpetuate    old    Reynold's    testimony.  |c 

"Why,  damn  him,"  .said  he,  ^'■he  will  never  die.     I  have  been  wait-  f 

ing  for  him  to  'kick  the  bucket'  for  more  than  a  quarter x)f  a  cen-  | 

tury,  and  his  hold  upon  life  seems  now  to  be  stronger  than  it  was  | 

when  I  first  knew  him ;  lie  v/ill  live  forever,  sir.  1  will  not  make 
a  damned  fool  of  myself  by  seeking  to  perpetuate  the  testimony 
of  a  man  who  will  outlive  any  record  in  existence." 

A  specimen  of  the  governors  style  of  quoting  is  rather  am.us- 
ing.  He  was  attempting  to  quote  from  Shakespeare  the  passage 
about  McDuff,  and  he  said— as  Shakespeare  says — "Come  on, 
IIcDougall,  and  be  damned  to  you."  His  rendering  of  the 
maxim  caveat  einptor,  was  that  it  meant  "Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come."  During  his  term  as  governor,  a  man  named  Wakefield 
wTote  and  published  a  history  of  the  Black-Hawk  War,  in  which 
Judge  Breese  was  made  to  figure  as  the  hero.  Breese  was 
ashamed  of  the  production,  as  in  one  place  the  author  was  trying 
to  describe  one  of  the  movements  of  the  army.  He  said,  that  in 
its  march  it  came  to  a  certain  point,  at  which  one  portion  turned 
off  at  a  ;7>///  angle,  and  the  other  turned  off  at  a  left  angle. 
Wakefield  solicited  some  favor  from  Breese,  thinking  the  latter 
was  under  great  obligations  to  him.  But  he  got  the  cold  shoul- 
der. He  became  indignant,  3.nd  said:  "Sir;  1  shall  re-write  the 
history  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  I  will  make  you  figure  in  a 
very  different  light." 

The  governor  was  a  wonderfully  inconsistent  man  in  liis  politics. 
He  stoutly  maintained  that  he  was  a  Democrat;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  vindicated  doctrines  and  a  policy,  the  opposite  of  that 
which  was  contended  for  by  that  party.  In  his  message,  as  gov- 
ernor, to  the  legislature,  of  Dec.  8,  1830,  he  most  explicitly  advo- 
cated the  constitutionality  and  propriety  of  a  protective  tariff;  of 
internal  improvements  by  the  General  Government,  the  latter  of 
which  was  distinctly  re])iuliated  by  Cien.  Jackson,  in  his  veto  of 
the  "xMaysville  road  bill;"  but  the  most  startling  discreponcy,  in  his 
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views,  is  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  At  the 
close  of  his  message,  he  uses  this  language:  "The  Union  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States  forming  the  National  Government, 
is  the  palladium  of  our  political  safety,  and  should  be  preserved 
at  all  hazards.  Every  attempt  toward  its  dismemberment  will  be 
resisted  by  every  good  man."'  In  the  archives  of  the  ''  Southern 
Confederacy""  was  found  a-letter  from  Gov.  Reynolds  to  Jetlerson 
Davis,  advising  a  resort  to  arms  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 
Reynolds  was  elected  governor  in  August,  1830. 

Joseph  Duncan  succeeded  Gov.  Reynolds  as  the  executive 
head  of  the  government  of  Illinois.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  Bour- 
bon County,  Ky.,  in  February,  1794:  was  early  left  fatherless, 
and  upon  him.  together  with  his  mother,  rested  the  responsibility 
of  rearing  the  family.  In  that  relation  his  conduct  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  was  commissioned  in  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self for  courage,  fidelity,  and  good  conduct,  in  so  far  as  to  attract 
the  attention  and  command  the  approval  of  his  superiors.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Sandusky,  in  which  the 
American  forces  repulsed  a  vastly  superior  force  of  British  and 
Indians,  with  terrible  loss  to  the  enemy.  In  1 818,  he  removed  to 
Illinois,  and  settled  in  Jackson  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
milling  business. 

It  was  in  reference  to  his  mill  that  the  /nissas^c  d'arincs  between 
David  J.  Baker  and  Adolphus  Hubbard  took  place.  The  story 
illustrates  the  "clap-tra})'"  employed  in  early  times  to  humbug  the 
juries  by  a  certain  class  of  lawyers.  "Reports"'  of  the  decisions  ot 
the  courts  were  a  new  thing  in  our  temples  of  justice.  David  J. 
Baker  had  recently  arrived  from  New  England,  and  located  in 
Kaskaskia,  to  practice  law.  He  brought  with  him  a  fine  library, 
containing  many  of  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
the  eastern  States.  In  the  case  referred  to,  he  cited  a  decision 
found  in  Johnson's  New-York  Reports,  which  was  squarely  in 
point  against  Hubbard,  who  warded  off  its  effects  by  telling  the 
jury  that  the  Johnsoji  whose  Reports  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Baker 
in  support  of  his  views  was  a  Yankee  clock -peddler,  who  has 
been  j^eramlmkiting  the  country  gathering  up  rumors  and  floating 
stories  against  the  peo])le  of  the  west,,  and  had  them  published  in 
a  book  entitled  "Johnson's  Reports."'  Hubbard  indignantly  re 
pudiated  them  as  authority  in  Illinois,  and  said:  "Gentlemen" 
of  the  jury,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  believe  anything  that  comes 
from  such  a  source;  and,  besides,  what  did  Johnson-  know  about 
Joe  Duncan's  mills?"  Of  course,  this  was  conclusive  with  the 
jury,  and  Hubbard  gained  his  case. 

In  1823,  Duncan  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  Jackson 
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County,  and  served  with  great  credit  to  himself,  until  he  defeated 
Daniel  P.  Cook  for  representative  in  Congress,  in  1826.  The 
latter  A\as  a  man  of  transcendent  ability,  and  had  acquired  a 
national  reputation,  but  he  went  down  during  the  Jackson  ''furor." 
as  described  in  the  sketch  of  Gov.  Edwards. 

Duncan  left  the  ''Jackson  Party'  on  account  of  the  finance 
question,  after  the  old  General  removed  the  deposits  from  the 
United  States  Bank.  Duncan  considered  that  th«  struggle,  at 
that  time,  was  really  between  the  New- York  "safety-fund  system" 
of  banks  and  the  Philadelphia  s}stem  of  a  bank  chartered  b} 
Congress,  with  power  to  establish  branches  in  the  States.  He 
thought  that  VanBuren  had  acboitly  managed  to  enlist  the  im- 
mense popularity  of  Gen.  Jackson  on  the  side  of  the  x\'ew  York 
banks,  or  rather  against  the  United  States  bank.  The  old  gene- 
ral was,  doubtless,  actuated  by  the  doctrine  of  "State -rights", 
which  was  becoming,  then,  the  prevailing  "dogma"  at  the  South. 
He  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
to  charter  a  bank  with  power  to  locate  branches  in  the  States. 
Although  tlic  Jackson  party  was  in  a  large  majority  in  Illinois, 
yet  Duncan,  owing  to  his  popularity,  was  elected  governor  in 
1833;  and  in  his  inaugural  message,  he  lays  down  his  views  on 
that  question  with  great  precision,  and  they  were  the  views  of  the 
AV^hig  party,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself 

His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  was 
William  L.  D.  Ewing,  who  held  the  ofhce  for  fifteen  days.  Rey- 
nolds, the  governor,  and  Zadock  Casey,  lieutenant-governor,  had 
both  been  elected  to  congress,  which  vacated  their  offices  al)out 
fifteen  days  before  their  successors  could  qualify,  and  so  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  State  was  devolved  upo)i  Ewing,  who 
had  l)een  elected  president  of  the  senate.  He  delivered  a  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  at  the  beginning  of  his  fifteen  days'  term, 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  democratic  views  on  the  question  of 
banks.  From  a  comparison  of  these  two  documents,  the  exact 
status  of  the  two  great  parties  of  that  day  can  be  distinctly  ascer- 
tained on  that  question.  It  will  be  there  learned  that  the  whig 
party  was  in  fovorof  a  '-'National"  bank,  and  the  ^'-Democratic''  part)' 
was  for  '^ State"'  banks.  Neither  party  was,  at  that  time,  for  exclu- 
sively hard-money  currency.  After  tlie  overthrow  of  the  National 
bank.  State  Ijanks  sprang  u]),  which  were  su})ported  or  acquiesced 
in  by  both  parties.  Most  of  them  broke  down,  and  then  a  part)-, 
of  which  'i'horaas  H.  P>enton  might  be  considered  the  head,  arose, 
whose  leading  dogma  was  an  '"'excliisrcely  metallic  currency^ 

Gov.  Duncan  commanded  the  Illinois  troo])s  on  the  expedition 
against  Black  Hawk,  in  1831.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  he  was  up  to  the  re<juirements  of  the  occasion. 
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He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  and  dressed  with  great  neatness 
and  circumspection.  He  was  a  statmch  friend  of  education,  and 
gave  that  subject  his  constant  support.  He  believed  it  was  better 
to  govern  the  countr\^  through  the  schools  than  the  courthouses, 
the  jails,  and  the  penitentiaries.  Gov.  Duncan  was  a  man  ot 
respectable  talents  and  the  highest  moral  attributes.  1  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
a  conviction  that  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  State. 

Thomas  Carlin  succeeded  Duncan  as  governor,  and  was  elected 
in  1838.  His  o})ponent  was  the  Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards,  of  Madi- 
son County,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  truth  ot 
history,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  an  error  has  crept  into 
our  annals  as  to  the  views  of  these  two  gentlemen,  on  the  internal 
improvement  question  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  a  warm  friend  of  internal  improvements,  but 
he  disapproved  of  so  stupendous  a  system  as  was  adopted  in  our 
I  State,  and  he  still  more  opposed  a  system  which  was  to  be  carried 

I  on  by  State  management.     He  preferred  that  railroads  should  be 

I  built  and  operated  by  private  effort,  and  when  he  failed  in  this 

i  he  wished  to  combine  the  two  methods;  and  w^hen  this  could  not 

I  be   accomplished   he   made   u^)  his   mind  to   oppose  the  whole 

(  scheme,  and   I  remember  distinctly  that   he  was  authoritatively 

I  instructed  to  vote  for  the  measure,  which  instructions  he  obeyed 

I  most  reluctantly.     He  always  ])redicted  the  downfall  of  the  sys- 

t  tern.     Gov.  Carhn,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  inaugural  message 

j  urged  its  prosecution.     He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  July  18,  1789. 

j  and  was  of  Irish  extraction.     He  possessed  great  physical  powers, 

\  and  was  as  courageous  as  a  lion.      He  was  accounted  hard   to 

i  handle  in  a  lough-and-tumble  fight,  in  which  he  would  engage  at 

;  the  drop  of  a  hat.     The  late  (jcn.  McConnell  told  me  that  the 

I  first  glimpse  he  got  of  Gov.  Carlin,  he  was  springing  from  the  back 

I  of  a  horse,  upon  a  man  named  Van  .\rsdale.     This  occurred  at 

I  Milton,  in  the  up[jer  end  of  the  American  bottom.     They  had 

I  niade  arrangements  for  a  race,  and   Carlin  suspected   that  Van 

j[  Arsdale  had  tampered  with  his  rider,  so  he  strip])ed  and  did  the 

\  riding  himself.     As  soon  as^  he  reached  the  outcome,  some  one 

informed  him  that  Van  Arsfdale  had  said  something  derogatory 
of  him,  and  he  instantly  s{)rang  from  his  horse  upon  his  antago- 
nist, who  was  a  man  after  Carlins  fashion,  and  they  had  a  terrible 
contest,  'i'his  was  not  considered  disreputable  m  those  times. 
Indeed,  a  n^an  who  would  not  fight  was  scorned,  and  held  to  be 
unfit  to  live  in  tlie  country.  Carlin  was  in  high  repute  as  a  ranger 
and  Indian  fighter.  He  was  a  fine  horseman,  woodsman,  and 
marksman,  and  brimful  of  fight,  and,  of  course,  was  an  invaliiable 
menjber  of  pioneer  society,   always  ready   for  a  raid  after  the 
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IndiaiLs.  His  education  was  extremely  1  .  :  'd.  so  niucli  so  tliat 
it  may  be  said  that  he  was  wholly  unec  ed  in  early  life,  but 
being  a  man  of  great  natural  endowments,  he  endeavored,  as  soon 
as  society  changed,  to  retrieve  his  losses,  and  made  amends  by 
diligent  application,  but  he  was  never  entirely  able  to  burst  the 
bonds  which  early  life  had  thrown  around  him.  He  was  always 
intensely  pro-slaver)%  or  rather  nc^ro-hatin^.  I  always  r.egarded 
him  as  being  perfectly  honest  and  as  liberal  in  his  views  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  man,  raised  as  he  was,  to  be.  He  hated  banks  and 
was  suspicious  of  Yankees  unless  tiiey  were  Democrats,  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  perfectly  conscious  that  Yankee  intelligence 
and  enterprise  was  desirable,  even  in  the  West,  fie  had  over- 
come the  prejudices  of  such  nien  as  Gov.  Kinney,  who  opposed 
the  construction  of  the  canal  because  it  would  encourage  the 
immigration  of  Yankees  to  our  State.  He  adored  Gen.  Jaclcson, 
for  two  reason.  First,  because  tlie  General,  like  himself,  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  and.  secondly,  })ecau5e  he  would  have  his  own 
way.  I  don't  know  that  (rov.  Carlin  was  hostile  to  Catholicism. 
I  think  he  was  indifferent  on  that  subject,  but  he  said  to  me  on 
one  occasion  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again  he  would 
never  have  his  children  educated  in  an  institution  where  there 
should  be  the  slightest  sectarian  bias  exercised  over  them.  Gov. 
Carlin  was  a  seeker  after  what  was  right,  but  he  had  so  many 
prejudices,  acquired  in  early  life,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  stand  on  modernized  and  enlightened  ground,  li.  he 
had  been  born  forty  years  later,  and  had  reasonable  opportunities, 
he  would  have  been  a  distinguished  man  for  capacity  and  liber- 
ality of  sentiment.  As  it  was,  he  was  an  honest,  plain,  well- 
intentioned  man.  During  his  administration  an  incident  occurred 
deserving  explanation.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  Mr. 
JJncoln  jumped  out  of  t/ie  lu'nidow  to  avoid  voting,  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  It  happened  as  follows,  according  to 
my  recollection  : 

The  banks  throughout  the  country  l^ecame  crippled  during  the 
panic,  of  1837,  and  they  were,  throughout  the  West,  allowed  to 
suspend  specie  payments.  At  the  session  of  1837-8,  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  State  liank  of  Illinois  to  suspend  '^ until 
the  end  of  the  next  general  assembly.''  CjOv.  Carlin  convened  the 
next  session  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  time  prescribed  for  its 
meeting  by  the  Constitution.  .V  quarrel  occurred  between  some 
of  the  members  of  the  dominant  party  and  the  bank,  and  it  was 
secretly  determined  to  adjourn  the  legislature  si?ie  die,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  next  session.  That  would  ]je  the 
next  se.ssion  after  the  act  allowing  the  bank  to  suspend,  and  it 
v.ould  be  compelled  to  resume,  while  the  banks  in  the  other  States 
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v/ere  suspended,  and  Mn*  would  drain  the  specie  fronj  our  bank 
and  pay  out  none  themselves.  The  Whigs  regarded  this  move  as 
being  imjust  to  the  bank  and  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  They  got  wind  of  the  thing  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  adjournment  was  to  take  place,  and  they  instantly 
resolved  that  they  would  absent  themselves,  and  thus  break  up  a 
quorum,  but,  as  the  Constitution  of  1818  would  allow  such  a  vote 
to  be  taken  without  a  call  of  the  ayes  and  noes,  it  was  necessary 
that  two  Whigs  should  be  in  the  house  to  call  for  them,  so  that  it 
should  appear  that  a  (juorum  was  not  voting,  in  which  case,  the 
legislature  could  only  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  the  following 
Monday  they  would  be  convened  by  the  Constitution.  Lincoln 
and  I  were  selected  to  call  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  Whigs 
promised  to  keej)  out  of  the  way.  When  the  motion  was  put  we 
called  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  there  was  no  quorum  voting. 
A  call  of  the  house  w^as  ordered,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  was 
sent  for  the  absentees,  many  of  whom,  we  discovered,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  caught  and  brought  in.  Lincoln  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that  they  had  a  quorum.  Finding  that  the  Whigs  who 
had  been  brought  in  would  not  withdraw,  we  got  them  to  agree 
to  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  we  concluded  to  leave,  but, 
ascertaining  that  the  doors  were  locked,  we  raised  the  win- 
dow >  of  the  church,  in  which  the  session  was  held,  and  jumped 
out.  The  sergeant-at-arms,  William  Murphy,  reported  that  he 
had  commanded  Cyrus  Edwards  to  attend  in  his  place.  "What 
did  he  say?"  inquired  the  speaker  of  the  house.  "He  said  he 
would  not."  "What  did  you  say?"  "I  told  him  I  would  take 
him  by  force."  "What  did  he  do?"  "He  raised  his  cane  and 
said:  'Touch  me  at  your  peril.'"  "What  did  you  do?"  "I 
sloped,  sir." 

Thomas  Ford  succeeded  Carlin  as  governor  of  the  State,  in 
1842.  He  was  elected  over  Joseph  Duncan,  who  was  the  Whig 
candidate,  by  a  majority  of  8317.  Ford  was  born  at  Umontown, 
Pa.,  in  t8oo,  and  was  the  half-brother  of  George  Forquer,  who 
was  six  years  the  senior.  The  mother  of  these  men  was  reputed 
to  be  a  woman  of  heroic  character.  She  emigrated  from  Peim- 
sylvania — where  her  husband,  Robert  Ford,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians — to  the  Spanish  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
the  government  of  which  donated  the  land  to  actual  settlers. 
vSoon  after  that  country  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States,  she  removed  to  Monroe  County,  Illinois. 

I  was  very  v/ell  acquainted  with  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ford,  who 
had  married  a  man  named  David  Ditch,  who  kept  a  public-house 
at  Waterloo  for  many  years  after  I  began  to  travel  the  circuit. 
Mrs.  Ditch  was  an  enterprising  and  industrious  old  lady  when  I 
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knew  her,  and  was  considered  the  best  house-keeper,  and  set  the  f 

best  table,  in  all  that  region,  considering  her  opportunities  and  | 

surroundings,     Thomas  Ford  was,  from  the  first,  extremely  am-  .  I 

bitious,  and  struggled  hard  to  obtain  an  education.      He,  with  | 

the  aid  of  his  half-brother,  For(|uer,  and  the  patronage  of  Daniel  | 

P.  Cook,  under  AAhom   he  studied  law  very  thoroughly,  entered  | 

the   practice,   and    was   soon   elevated    to   the   ])ench,   where   he  t 

signalized    himself  by   the    correctness    and    impartiality    of   his  ^ 

decisions,  and  the  strong  hand  with  which   he  maintained   the  | 

supremacy   of  the    laws    in   op[)osition   to   those   self-constituted  f 

bulwark.s  of  society,  the  "regulators."  If  Ciov.  Ford  could  have 
peered  twenty  years  into  the  future,  his  wrath  against  mobs  would 
have  been  greatly  intensified. 

I  learn  that  one  of  his  sons,  a  very  promising  young  man,  was 
overtaken  b}^  a  band  of  men  in  Kansas,  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  a  horse-diief,  and,  without  giving  him  a  moment  for  explana- 
tion, they  hui]g  him  up.  Very  soon  after,  they  discovered  their 
mistake,  but  it  was  too  late  to  restore  the  life  they  had  so  ruth- 
lessly taken,  I'his  should  be  a  solemn  warning  to  those  mis-  I 
creants,  who,  under  the  guise  of  administrating  justice  without  f 
the  delays  of  the  law,  //aj{i(  a  man  Jirsf  and  /ry  him  afterward.  I 
Ford  settled  in  I'!d\\ards\'ille,  at  an  early  day,  and  there  married  | 
a  Miss  Faimic  Hambaugh,  a  young  lady  from  Kentucky,  v.'ho  | 
was  very  attractive  in  person  and  manners,  and  amiable  in  lier  | 
disi)Osition.  Gov.  Ford  was  quite  low  in  stature  and  slender  in  % 
person,  but  firm  and  decided  in  character,  and  rather  belligerent  | 
in  disposition.  He  professed  to  be  of  the  Democratic  faith,  but,  | 
in  delineating  the  characters  of  his  contemporaries,  he  laid  the  \ 
heaviest  blows  u[>on  men  of  his  own  party.  He  administered  t 
the  State  government  with  firmness,  and  for  the  jjromotion  of  the  | 
highest  interests  of  the  people,  according  to  his  best  judgment  \ 
During  his  administration,  the  Mormons  were  expelled  from  the  \ 
State.  Undesirable  as  this  class  of  persons  were,  1  never  could  t 
perceive  how  we  could  legitimately  drive  them  away.  We  had,  | 
unquestionabi)-,  the  power  to  enact  laws  to  compel  them  to  shape  * 
their  institutions  and  observances  according  to  the  views  of 
civilized  men,  but  we*  had  no  right  to  dump  our  offal  into  other  | 
communities.  We  deny  the  right  of  Furopean  nations  to  send 
the  scum  of  their  society  to  this-hnd,  and  the  principle  is  the 
same. 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  inapjjropriate  to  allude  to 
the  remark  of  Justin  Ikitterfield,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Chicago, 
in  a  case  in  which  the  Mormon  prophet,  Joe  Smith,  was  con- 
cerned. An  attem[)t  had  been  made  to  assassinate  Goy.  i^oggs, 
of  -Missouri,  and   Joe  Smith  was  indicted   for   being  party  to  a 
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conspiracy  to  compass  the  death  of  Boggs,  and  a  requisition  was 
made  upon  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  deliver  him  up  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  The  requisition  Avas  granted  and  Smith  taken  into 
custody.  Butterfield  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before 
Judge  Pope,  U.  S.  district  judge,  of  Illinois.  On  the  day  set  for 
hearing,  Smith  was  brought  to  Springfield,  and  in  his  company 
were  his  apostles.  The  judge  had  the  platform,  on  which  he  was 
seated,  supplied  with  chairs  for  the  ladies  of  Springfield.  \\\\o  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers  beside  him,  elegantly  bedizened.  When 
Butterfield  arose,  he  began  his  remarks  by  saying,  in  his  most 
quizzical  manner,  that  he  supposed  no  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession had  ever  been  similarly  situated  •^\^th  himself  He  said 
that  he  *'was  standing  here  defending  the  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
before  the  Pope,  surrounded  by  angels.""  Judge  Pope  very 
properly'held  that  a  "fugitive  from  justice,"  in  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  was  one  who  had  conmiitted  a  crime  in  one 
State  and  fied  to  another.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  oft'ense 
charged  against  Smith  had  been  committed  in  Missouri,  or  that 
he  had  been  out  of  lUinois  for  some  years,  and  the  court  held 
that  he  was  not  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and,  consequently,  could 
not  be  taken  on  a  requisition  to  Missouri;  and  he  was  therefore 
discharged. 

Gov.  Ford  left  the  ofiice  of  governor  bankrupt.     He  had  spent' 
all  his  means  in  the  economical  support  of  his  family,  but  he  had  \ 
made  noticing  but  his  salary  of  $1200  per  annum.     He  died  soon  \ 
after  his  retirement,  and  his  children  were  compelled  to  be  bound  j 
out  to  avoid  being  .sent  to  the  poor-house. 

Gov.  Bissell,  as  well  Gov.  Tord,  was  financially  ruined  by  hold- 
ing the  office  of  governor.     Pie  went  in  with  means  enough  to 
have  supported  himself  and  family  in  comfort  during  the  evening  I 
of  his  life;  but  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses  of  the  position  i 
.so  far  exceeded  his  salary  as  to  exhaust  his  other  means. 

'Phe  effect  of  these  inadequate  salaries  will  be  to  prevent  })oor 
men  from  aspiring  to  01  holding  offices;  and  1  see  no  difference 
between  a  law  providing  that  no  poor  man  sJiall  hold  ofiice  and 
one  that  })rescribes  that  no  poor  man  can  hold  office.  The 
masses  of  the  people  labor  under-  the  delusion  that  slim  salaries 
are  to  their  advantage,  when  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Adecjuate 
compensation  should  be  provided  for  all  public  trusts,  so  that  the 
poor  man  can  afford  to  accept  them  as  Avell  as  the  rich.  A  poor 
man  who  accepts  a  place,  the  salary  of  which  is  inadequate  to 
reasonably  su{)])ort  himself  and  laniily,  must  either  starve  or  steal. 
A  Roman  Proconsul  or  Persian  Satra))  could  well  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  a  salary  when  IjC  had  a  rich  ]>rovince  which  he  could 
plunder  placed  uoder  his  power. 
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I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  favoring  extravaga?it  sala- 
ries. My  only  purpose  is  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  counter- 
acting a  political  heresy  into  which,  I  think,  the  public  mind  is 
drifting,  and  that  is  cheap  public  services.  I  shall  do  nothing  more 
than  enumerate  the  other  governors,  as  they  are  of  the  present 

time,  and  have  been  your  contemporaries,  except  Gov.   Bissellj  : 

respecting  vrhom  something  might  be  profitaljly  said  out  of  the  f 

ordinary  course.  I 

Augustus  C.  French  succeeded  Gov.  Ford  in  1846.  | 

Joel  A.  Mattison  succeeded  Gov.   French  in   1853,  and  Gov.  f 

Mattison  was  followed  by  Wm.  H.  Bissell,  in   1857.     Bissell  was  i 

born  in  New  York,  in  181 1,  where  he  studied  the  medical  profes-  '\ 

sion,  and  removed  to  Monroe  County,  Illinois,  where  he  married  | 

a  Miss  James,  a  very  beautiful,  amiable,  and  accomplished  lady.  \ 

by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  now  living  in  Belleville,*  111.,  who  '\ 

are  worthy,  in   every  respect,  of  their  illustrious  father.     Bisseli  | 

had  no  fondness  for  his  profession,  although  he  had  the  reputa-  I 

tion  of  being  successful.     He  inclined  to  politics,  where  he  dis-  - 

played  marked  abilities.     He  was  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  from  \ 

Monroe  County,  to  the  Legislature  of  1840,  and  was  soon  recog-  \ 

nized  as  one  of  the  best  speakers  in   the  House  of  Representa-  j. 

lives.     He  was  characterized  by  the  elegance  of  his  style  and  \ 

diction,  and  a  quaint  sort  of  satire,  which  was  very  cutting  and  | 

effective.     I  recollect  a  passage  at  arms  during  that  session,  in  | 

which  he  got  the  better  of  one  of  our  ablest  Whig  speakers,     lire  I 

Democrats  made  arrangements  for  celebrating  the  anniversary  oi  | 

the  batde  of  New  Orleans,  from  which  they  desired  to  exclude  { 

the  Whigs,  who  insisted  upon  their  right  to  participate.     One  of  | 

our  Whig  speakers  who  had  been  in  the  battle,  said  (among  other  | 

things)  that  many  of  those  who  were  claiming  the  exclusive  right  | 

of  celebrating  the  day  would  not  have  been  willing  to  place  their  * 

heads  where  his  had  been,  where  a  quart  of  bullets  had  been  fly-  | 

ing  around  it.     We  Whigs  thought  this  was  very  good.     When  I 

Bissell  came  to  reply  to  this  part  of  the  speech,  he  said,  in  his  ^ 

clear,  ringing  voice,  that  he  "would  give  the  gentleman  credit  for  | 

sincerity  in  the  statement  that  at  least  a  quart  oi  bullets  had  been  I 

flying  around  his  head,  but,'"  said  he,  "it  would  have  removed  i 

every  vestige  of  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  if  he  had  | 

gone  farther  and  admitted  that  at^ least  one pitit  thereof  h^d  lodged  | 

therein.'"  j 

An  ungovernable  passion  soon  seized  him  to  abandon  his  pro-  7' 

fession  and  betake  himself  to  the  law.      He  attended  the  sessions  I 

of  the  courts  as  diligendy  as  any  of  the  lawyers;  his  mind  seemed  | 

to  be  engrossed  with  all  that  was  going  on.     His  friends,  perceiv-  I 

ing  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  advised  him  to  procure  "Black-  ? 
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Stone's  Commentaries,'"'  and  go  to  work.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed prosecuting-attorney,  and  was  in  his  element.  He  stood 
at  once  in  the  front  rank  as  a  prosecutor.  He  never  failed  to 
convict.  It  shortly  came  to  be  considered  a  hopeless  task  to 
defend  where  he  was  prosecuting.  He  was  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. 

Bissell  prosecuted,  for  murder,  a  man  named  Kaney,  who  Uvea 
in  Washington  County,  but  was  tried  at  Carlyle,  Clinton  County, 
and  was  defended  by  Judge  Breese,  in  his  own  county,  where  he 
had  boundless  influence.  Raney  was  a  respectable  man,  and 
leading  politician  in  the  dominant  party;  there  was  great  room  to 
doubt  his  gnilt,  and  the  court  instructed  strongly  in  his  favor. 
He  had  an  interesting  wife  and  family.  Breese  defended  him 
with  great  zeal  and  ability.  He  left  no  stone  unturned;  but  after 
presenting  the  facts  and  law  of  the  case  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  force,  he  ventured  upon  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  ot 
the  jury  in  behalf  of  the  wife  and  little  children  of  his  client.  It 
was  a  most  powerful  effort,  and  the  by-standers  all  believed  that 
he  had  saved  his  man.  But  not  so;  by  his  efforts  to  work  upon 
the  .sympathies  of  the  jury,  he  had  opened  a  door  which/ let  Bis- 
sell in  to  play  upon  their  feelings.  This  was  his  forte.  The  scene 
was  at  night;  the  room  v%'as  dimly  lighted,  and  wore  a  sepulchral 
air;  and  such  word-painting  I  shall  never  hear  again  as  Bissell 
employed  on  that  occasion.  He  turned  the  picture  over  and 
portrayed  the  murdered  man  in  his  grave,  his  winding-sheet 
around  him,  his  hair  matted  with  clay,  and  his  shroud  clotted 
with  blood,  streams  of  crimson  gore  trickling  still  from  his  gaping 
wounds.  He  drew  the  mother  and  little  children  to  the  edge  ot 
the  grave,  where  they  could  take  a  last  look  at  the  cold  and 
clammy  remains  of  their  beloved  hu.sband  and  father.  He  de- 
picted their  agony  in  such  heart-rending  terms  as  to  scarcely  leave 
a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  He  turned  the  tide  of  sympathy,  and  it 
became  an  irresistible  torrent  in  behalf  of  the  bereaved  widow 
and  offspring  of  the  dead.  The  effects  of  the  splendid  eftbrts  ot 
Breese  were  all  swept  away. 

1  realized  then,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  power  of  language  in 
the  mouth  of  a  master  over  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Bissell  on  that  occasio'n  has  stamped  itself  mdeli- 
bly  in  my  rnind.  I  see  it  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  I  hear  his 
burning  eloquence,  to  this  day,  ringing  in  my  ears.  He  triumphed, 
and  poor  Raney  was  found  guilty.  If  that  effort  had  been  taken 
down,  and  could  be  read  by  us — of  itself — it  would  have  made 
the  nanie  of  Wm.  H.  Bissell  immortal. 

The  Mexican  war  broke  out.     Bissell  embarked  in  it,  and  com- 
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manded  the  2d  Illinois  regiment  with  great  abiHty  and  gallantry, 
and,  together  with  the  late  lamented  Hardin,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  I 

aiid  Jeff.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  highly  instrumental  in  saving  | 

the  day  at  the  perilous  battle  of  Buena  Vista.     On  his  return     ■       .    | 
from  the  war,  he  was  extremely  popular.     He  was  engaging  in  his  '  | 

manners,  eminent  as  a  speaker,  and  brought  with  him  a  glorious  j 

record  from  the  \var.     He  was  immediately  elected  to  Congress,  | 

where  he  promptly  became  conspicuous.     An  event  soon  occurred  | 

which  still  more  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  his  district.  | 

In   1850,  a  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  indulging  in  the  delu-  | 

sion — then  so  prevalent  in  the  South — that  one  Southern  man  .| 

was    equal,   in    battle,   to    a   host  of  Northerners,    in    a    speech  I 

claimed  all    the  credit  of  our  victory   at   Buena  Vista  for    the  | 

Southern  regiments.     Bissell  replied  to  him  with  so  much  firm-  | 

ness,  severity,  and  effect,  that  it  was  determined,  in  solemn  con-  | 

clave,  that  speeches  of  such  boldness  and  ability  on  the  Northern  | 

side  of  the  House  could  not  be  longer  tolerated,  and  that  Bis- 
sell's  mouth  must  be  closed,  and  the  best  way  to  reform  him 
would  be  to  disgrace  or  exterminate  him. 

Jeff.  Davis  was  selected  as  the  minister  to  carry  this  laudable 
purpose  into  effect,  and  he  chose  to  consider  that  claiming  a  share 
of  the  honor  of  the  victory  for  Northern  troops  was  a  reflection 
upon  the  gallantry  of  his  regiment.     Bissell  had  been  in  the  high-  i 

est  degree  complimentary  to  Davis's  command,  as  well  as  to  the  | 

rest  of  the  Southern  regiments.     No  man,  who  had  the  slightest  1 

conception  of  fairness,  could  take  umbrage  at  Bissell's  remarks  in  | 

reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Southern  troops  in  that  engage-  ? 

ment.     But  Davis  affected  to  regard  it  otherwise,  and  challenged  I 

Bissell  to  mortal  combat.     He  knew  the  latter  to  be  as  brave  as  | 

Caesar,  but  thought  that  the  effect  of  early  education  and  popular  | 

opinion  in  the  North  would  influence  him  to  decline  its  accept-  f 

ance,  and  then  they  could  hector  and  domineer  over  him  ad  lib-  | 

itinn.    Contrary  to  the  expectations,  Bissell  accepted  to  fight  with  | 

m.uskets,  loaded  with  ball  and  buckshot,  at  ten  paces.     This,  it  | 

was  known,  would  be  certain  death  to  Davis,  and  that  result  was  | 

not  in  the  programme.  I 

The  next  question  was,  how  to  extricate  Davis  from  this  diiem-  | 

ma.     It  was  done  in  this  wise:   Mrs.  Dr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  a  very  ' 

intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Davis,  went,  the  night  before  the  affair 
was  to  come  off,  to  the  White  House  and  waked  Gen.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  United  States,  informing  him  of  what  was  pend-  \ 

ing.  The  President  hurriedly  notified  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
the  belligerents  were  placed  under  immediate  arrest,  and  thus  the 
affair  ended;  but  no  attempts  were  made  after  that  to  "bull-doze"  \ 

Bis-seli.     Pie  was  afterwards  (in  1856)  elected  governor  as  a  Irxie-  \ 
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toiler,  and  died,  soon  after  the  close  of  his  term,  from  the  effects 
of  an  injury  to  his  spine,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  seat  ot 
a  wascon  on  wliich  he  was  ridini^,  which  threw  him  i\ith  his  back 
across  the  side  of  the  wagon-bed.  This  paralyzed  his  lower 
limbs,  and  from  it  he  subsequendy  died.  Although  he  was  un- 
able to  walk,  yet  his  glorious  intellect  was  bright  and  vigorous  to 
the  last.  He  conducted  a  campaign  for  congress  and  one  for 
governor,  both  successfully,  while  he  v/as  unable  to  walk  a  step. 

A  somewhat  singular  incident  occurred  while  he  was  governor. 
The  Democrats  obtained  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  and  passed 
two  bills — an  appropriation  bill,  and  an  apportioiimeiit  bill  Bis- 
sell  intended  to  veto  the  latter  and  approve  the  former.  In  ex- 
ternal appearance,  the  bills  resembled  each  other,  and  were  both 
placed  on  tlie  governors  table  at  the  same  time,  and  Bissell, 
through  inadvertance,  approved  of  the  wrong  bill — the  one  he 
intended  to  veto.  It  was  communicated  to  the  house  that  the 
governor  had  a])proved  the  apporiio)iment  bill.  This  occasioned 
a  great  stir,  as  his  purposes  had  been  generally  well  known.  As 
soon  as  he  discovered  his  blunder,  he  called  in  his  friends  to  con- 
sult as  to  what  should  be  done.  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  N.  B.  Judd, 
of  this  city,  were  called  in,  and  I  was  also  invited.  We  advised 
the  governor  to  get  hold  of  the  bill  and  strike  his  approval  off, 
which  he  did;  and  upon  the  case  coming  up  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  writ  of  ??ianda??ius,  they  held  that  he  had  the  right  do  so. 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  Illinois  had,  at  one  time,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Edward  I).  Baker — who  was  killed  at  Balls  Bluff — and 
William  H.  Bissell,  the  two  best  extemporaneous  speakers  in  the 
United  States.  Baker's  speeches  appear  best  in  the  reading,  Bis- 
sell's  in  the  delivery.  Baker  seldom  gained  his  point,  Bissell 
never  lost  his.  liaker  had  the  more  poetical  imagination,  Bissell 
the  best  appreciation  of  facts.  Baker  could  best  tickle  the  fancy, 
Bissell  could  the  more  effectually  rouse  the  passions.  Baker 
could  entrance  an  audience,  Bissell  could  carry  them  with  him. 
Baker  spoke  for  fame,  Bissell  for  effect.  Neither  Baker  nor  Bissell 
needed  any  time  for  preparation.  Their  ideas  seemed  to  come 
to  them  by  intuition.  Baker  had  the  most  culture,  Bissell  the 
most  sense.  F>aker  was  sometimes  too  profuse  in  his  decorations 
of  his  subject,  which  was  occasionally  thereby  hidden  from  view. 
Bissell  never  m  cr-adorned  his  tojMC.  ~-I  could  refer  to  many  more 
incidents  in  tlic  career  of  Baker  and  Bissell,  with  whom  1  was 
well  acquainted,  but  time  and  space  forbid.  I  will  close,  as  to 
them,  by  remarking  that  neither  of  them  had  a  particle  of  "'money- 
sense." 

Richard  Yates  followed  Bissell,  as  governor,  in  i86o. 

Ricliard  J.  Oglcsby  came  after  Governor  Yates,  in  1864. 


If 
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John  M.  Palmer  succeeded  Gov'ernor  Oglesby,  in  1868. 

John  L.  Beveridge  came  after  Governor  Palmer,  in  1873. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  Shelby  i\L  Cullum,  in  1 8 76. 

I  should  like,  if  time  permitted,  to  say  something  of  Yates. 
who  is  dead  and  gone.  He  was  one  of  the  '"noblest  Romans  of 
them  all ;''  but  he  lived  in  our  own  day,  and  I  could  say  nothing 
concerning  him  that  you  do  not  know  as  well  as  I  do.  I 

Of  the   "latter-day  saints,''  Oglesby,    Palmer,    Beveridge,   and  f 

Cullum,  they  are  still  "monuments  of  God's  mercy,'"  and  are  slill  | 

spared  to  us.     It  is  not  becoming  on  this  occasion  to  speak  of  | 

the  living,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be  fitting  | 

to  speak  of  them  as  the  departed.  When  that  time  comes,  no 
man  will  be  justified  in  saying  aught  of  them,  except  in  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation. 

I  have  discussed  the  governors,  now  I  v/ill  turn  back  and  take 
up  a  few  names,  here  and  there,  whicli  I  consider  deserve  par- 
ticular mention. 

Peter  Menard  is  one.  He  was  born  in  1767,  in  Quebec,  and 
emigrated  to  this  country  prior  to  1786,  and  contributed  to  the 
conquest  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  by  George  Rogers  Clarke. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  British  rule,  and  was  American  in  all  his 
.sympathies.  He  was  extremely  enterprising  and  adventurous,  and 
soon  obtained  a  great  infiuence  over  the  Indians  with  whom  he 
traded,  which  he  turned  to  good  account  in  our  war  of  181 2. 

He  was  the  first  lieuten.ant-governbr  of  the  State.  Honesty, 
energy,  and  befiei-olcnce  were  the  predominant  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter. It  is  related  of  him,  in  proof  of  his  benez'oience,  that  at  one 
time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  salt  in  the  settlements,  and  as 
it  was  an  indispensable  article,  the  people,  in  the  early  part  of 
of  the  season,  called  upon  Menard,  who  had  the  only  supply 
there  was  outside  of  St.  Loui.s,  to  engage  it  from  him.  He  would 
not  tell  them  whether  they  could  get  it  or  not,  but  directed  them 
to  come  to  his  house  on  a  certain  day  and  he  would  let  them 
know.  They  came,  at  the  appointed  time,  and  were  seated. 
Menard  passed  around,  and  would  ask  each  one,  ''You  got 
money?"  Some  said  they  had,  and  some  said  they  had  not,  but 
would  pay  a?  soon  as  they  killed  their  hogs.  Those  who  had 
money  he  directed  to  range  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  those  who  had  none  were  to  take  the  other.  Of  course, 
those  who  had  money  expected  to  get  the  salt,  and  the  others 
were  crestfallen.  Menard  soon  spoke  up,  in  his  brusque  way, 
and  said:  "You  men  who  got  dc  money  can  go  to  St.  Louis  for 
your  salt.  Dese  poor  men,  who  got  no  money,  shall  have  my 
salt,  by  gar !" 

This  \vas  not  an  ostentatious  display  on  his  part,  it  v/as  per- 
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fectly  in  character.  He  did  not  know  much  about  parliamentary 
proceedings,  and  he  was  presiding  over  the  dehberations  of  the 
State  Senate.  He  thought  if  he  was  opposed  to  a  measure,  he 
was  not  bound  to  put  it  to  a  vote.  A  proposition  came  up  to 
memoriahze  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  receive  bills  ot 
the  Bank  of  Edwardsville  in  payment  for  lands,  which  he  believed 
would  be  the  means  of  defrauding  the  Government,  and  he 
refused  to  put  it  to  a  vote.  His  friends  explained  to  him  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  put  it  to  vote,  and  he  said:  "Gentlemen,  if  I 
mus",  I  mus'.  You  who  are  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  will  signify 
the  same  by  saying  'aye/  but  I  bet  ten  thousand  dollar  Congre' 
never  make  him  land-office  money;  you  who  are  opposed  will  say 
*;/<;.'""  Menard  was  wrong  in  one  of  his  conjectures.  Congress 
///^/make  it  "land-office  money."  But  he  was  right  in  the  other; 
the  bank  did  defraud  the  Government  out  of  some  $40,000. 
Menard's  hospitality  was  boundless.  He  entertained  every  comer, 
Indians  as  well  as  the  whites,  who  called  on  him.  He  provided 
for  the  comfort  of  all  his  superannuated  slaves,  and  did  the  same 
wth  the  last  remnant  of  the  Kaskaskia  tribe  of  Indians.  He 
contended  that  the  Indians  were  the  best  physiognomists  he  ever 
knew.  He  told  me  that  some  wild  Indians  called  upon  him  once, 
and  were  sitting  in  his  parlor,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  hung 
several  portraits  of  distinguished  men,  among  which  was  one  oi 
the  great  Napoleon.  He  observed  the  Indians  eyeing  it,  and  he 
inquired  if  they  had  ever  seen  it  before.  They  said,  "no."'  Said 
he,  "What  do  you  think  of  him?"     "Very  great  brave." 

I  regret  that  I  am  comj)elled  to  forbear  any  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  of  these  eminent  old  French  and 
Swiss  pioneers.  Without  them,  this  country  would  not  have  been 
discovered  so  soon.  Without  them,  we  should  have  had  greater 
difficulties  to  encounter  from  the  Indians.  They  could  penetrate 
farther  into  the  Western  wilds  than  the  Americans.  I'hey  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  than  "we  were.  To 
some  of  these  w^  are  largely  indebted  for  services  in  more  recent 
times.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  one  of  the  finest  military  engineers  in  the  world  was 
(jen.  Gratiot,  who  designed  and  constructed  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  who,  for  a  long  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  United  States.  He"  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity  added  to  great  professional  ability.  \i  that  fortress  had 
not  been  so  formidable,  and  had  tallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  it  might  have  cost  greater  efforts,  and  loss  of  life  and 
treasure,  to  have  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Union. 

Gen.  (jratiot  belonged  to  one  of  those  Fren<  h  families.     I  can 
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say  that,  after  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  Gen.  Gratiot  was  poorly  requited. 

Nicholas  Jarrott,  and  his  son  Vital,  also  deserve  favorable  men- 
tion in  this  connection.  The  father  was  born  in  E.ochelle,  in 
France,  and  emigrated  to  this  countr}^  at  an  early  day,  and  settled 
in  Cahokia,  where  his  son  was  born.  The  old  gentleman  was 
ardently  devoted  to, the  institutions  of  our  country.  He  directed 
his  attention  principally  to  business,  in  which  he  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  died  leaving  a  large  estate  to  his  numerous  offspring. 

His  widow  departed  this  life  a  year  or  so  ago,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  She  w\ns  uncommonly  intelligent  and  interesting  in 
conversation.  She  could  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  Illinois,  and  particularly  upon  the  French  settle- 
ments; and  I  have  heard  that  she  left  very  valuable  papers  upon 
that  subject,  which  it  would  be  well  for  those  interested  in  anti- 
quarian research  to  secure.  I  would  advise  the  secretary  of  this 
Society  to  correspond  with  George  L.  Brackett,  of  East  St.  Louis 
(her  grandson),  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Like  her  husband, 
she  was  extremely  kind-hearted  and  benevolent. 

Vital  Jarrott  was  a  very  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  Late  in  life,  he  sunk  a  large  fortune  in  endeavor- 
ing to  sustain  the  East  St.  Louis  rolling-mill,  whereby  he  was 
reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty  after  he  was  seventy  years  ol 
age.  So  punctiliously  honest  was  he,  that  he  paid  out  the  last 
cent  of  his  private  means  i)efore  one  of  the  employe's  should  suf- 
fer. His  energy  was  so  great,  however,  that  he  pushed  out,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  to  try  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  the 
BlacJz  Hi/Zs,  where  he  died  from  toil  and  exposure  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  warm  friend  and  great  admirer  of  Vital  Jar- 
rott, and  almost  forced  upon  him  the  office  of  Indian  Agent.  No 
better  selection  could  have  been  made.  He  was  honest,  enlight- 
ened, and  humane,  and  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
position  with  remarkable  ability  and  fidelity.  He  soon  gained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Indians,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it 
he  had  been  retained,  and  his  policy  adopted,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  aborigines  would  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory  than  they  are.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  character,  having  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trading 
with  them  in  the  mountains,  and  he  had  just  and  humane  views 
respecting  the  treatment  they  should  receive.  He  did  not  adopt 
the  prevalent  dogma,  that  "the*  red  man  had  no  rights  that  the 
white  man  was  bound  to  respect."  He  felt  that  the  finger  of  des- 
tiny pointed  unerringly  to  the  speedy  annihilation  of  the  race,  l)ut 
he  was  for  smoothing  their  pathway  as  much  as  possible. 

I  wish  to  make  a  remark  here  about  the  unreliability  of  history 
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in  its  minor  aspects.  About  1820,  a  man  named  James  D. 
Henry  settled  in  Edwardsville.  He  was  a  shoemaker,  and  a  very 
remarkable  man.  He  was  the  most  magnificent  specimen  I  ever 
saw.  His  courage  was  that  of  a  lion,  his  gentleness  that  of  a 
lamb.  It  was  learned  after  a  while  that  he  was  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  a  Major  Henry,  of  the  United  States  army.  His 
mother's  name  was  Dougherty.  He  Wvas  raised  in  indigence  and 
obscurity,  but  he  inwardly  felt  the  irresistible  aspirations  belong- 
ing to  his  nature.  He  felt  that  he  possessed  the  highest  qualities 
of  manhood  and  greatness,  and  yet  was  doomed,  by  the  accident 
of  birth,  to  ignominy.  He  was  extremely  unhappy,  and  yet  he 
was  extremely  ambitious.  He  knew  that  he  was  greatly  admired; 
still,  he  would  never  go  into  society.  He  found  himself,  at  ma- 
turity, illiterate,  and  he  resolved  to  supply  this  defect.  He 
became  almost  frantic  at  the  thought  of  his  deficiency  in  this 
respect.  His  circumstances  would  not  permit  him  to  neglect  his 
busmess  in  the  daytime,  and  so  he  attended  a  "night-school,'' 
kept  by  a  man  named  Wm.  Barrett.  I  attended  along  with  him. 
He  was  the  most  earnest  student  I  ever  knew.  He  w^ould  beg 
me  to  come  to  his  shop  and  read  to  him,  while  he  was  at  work, 
which  I  often  did.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  wa:5  insatiable. 
History  was  his  favorite  study,  and  next  to  that,  "Brown's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible.'"'  He  studied  history  on  account  of  the  light 
it  shed  on  military  a.tiliirs,  in  which  direction  his  ambition  tended, 
and  his  perception  of  his  aptitudes  led  him.  His  theological 
opinions  were  of  the  Calvinist  stripe.  He  was  a  thorough  fatalist. 
He  studied  everything  appertaining  to  military  affairs,  with  the 
most  intense  application.  He  idolized  Alexander  the  Great, 
Hannibal,  Csesar,  and  Napoleon.  He  was  familiar  with  every 
evolution  of  those  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  in  their  battles 
and  campaigns.  His  taste  led  him  to  the  organization  of  a  mili- 
tary company,  in  l-ldwardsville,  which  he  trained  and  disciplined. 
About  1826,  he  was  established  in  the  business  of  merchandizing 
at  Springfield,  by  Joshua  Atwater.  His  predilection  continued, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
talion of  volunteers  in  the  lead-mines,  to  quell  the  Winnebago 
disturbance.  I  met  v/lth  him,  and  found  him  in  his  e'lement, 
until  he  discovered  there  would  be  no  war.  Then  he  was  des- 
pondent, and  regarded  the  "fates'^a's  using  their  malign  influence 
against  him. 

In  1 83 1,  he  was  again  in  the  field  to  drive  back  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  again  he  was  disappointed  and  driven  almost  to  dis- 
traction by  the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  without  a  battle.  In  1832, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  invasion  by  Black  Hawk,  he  again  appeared 
on   his  favorite  iheatre:  and   this  time,  his  aspirations  were,  to 
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some  extent,  gratified.  He  fought  nearly  all  the  battles  and 
gained  all  the  victories  of  the  campaign,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
his  miliuary  superiors.  He  was  truly  and  emphatically  the  Alpha 
and  Omego  of  the  war,  and  yet  I  am  informed  that  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  archives  of  the  Government,  as  connected 
with  its  military  allairs.     He  is  as  completely  ignored  as  if  he  had 

never  been  born.  | 

Such  is  history  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  | 

nineteenth  century.     Henry  was  fully  the  equal  of  Cromwell,  of  I 

Lord  Clive,  and  of  Gen.  Jackson,  as  a  natural-born  hero:  but  the  j 

goddess  of  fortune  was  inauspicious,  and  he  died  unwept,  unhon-  I 

ored,  and  his  glories  comparatively  unsung.     I  refer  my  hearers,  | 

for  all  that  remains  of  the  fame  of  James  D.  Henry,  to  the  brief  f 

sketches,  in  the  histories  of  Illinois,  by  ex-governor  John  Reynolds  | 

and  Thomas  Ford,  who  have  endeavored  to  rescue  his  name  from  I 

complete  oblivion.     He  was  nominated,  at  the  close  of  the  Black-  | 

Hawk  war,  for  governor,  by  universal  acclaim,  and  would  have  j 

been  elected  but  for  his  untimely  death  in  New  Orleans,  whither  I 

he  had  gone  to  retrieve  his  health,  which  he  had  lost  by  exposures  ] 

in  the  campaign.     His  character  was  a  singular  compound;  when  j 

he  was  unexcited,   he   was  as   mild   as   a    IMay-morning;    when  | 

aroused  to  anger,  he  was  teiTible  as  a  tornado,  and  his  voice  and  | 

manner  would  strike  terror  into  the  stoutest  hearts.     He  was  ns  | 

ambitious   in  his  aspirations  as  L.ucifer:   and  as   humble  in  lus  | 

pretentions  as  Lazarus.     He  was  wonderfully  reticent  as  to  what  | 

he  was,  but  extremely  communicative  as  to  what  he  would  like  to  f 

be.  I 

Another  instance  of  the  unjust  partiality  of  history,  or  rather  I 

the  stuff  of  which  it  is  m.ade,  is  the  case  of  John  J.  Hardin,  who  | 

was  a  worthy  scion  of  an  illustrious  Kentucky  family,  conspicuous  | 

for  talents,  virtues,  and  prestige.     I-ike  most  Kentucky  lawyers,  I 

he  was  thoroughly  educated  in  his  profession.     He  emigrated  to  | 

Illinois  at  an  early  day — prior  to   1830,  I   think — and  settled  in  | 

Jacksonville,  then  the  most  growing  town   in  the  State.      By  dint  | 

of  his  diligence,  ability,  and  integrity,  he  soon  took  a  position  | 

in  the  front  ranks,  at  the  bar,  and  obtained  a  lucrative  practice.  .| 

His  capacity,  and  the  confidence  he  insjjired,  brought  him  into  | 

*Jie  political  arena.    He  first  served  the  people  of  Morgan  County,  | 

in  the  legislature,  and  he  did  itwith  great  ability  and  effect.      I  | 

remember  that  he  was  greatly  annoyed  with  measures  looking  to  I 

dividing  or  taking  off  slices  from  his  county.     At  that  day,  the  | 

country  was  overrun  v.ith.   a   class  of  men   whose  sole   business  | 

consisted  in  buying  tracts  of  land,  and  laying  them  off  into  town-  1 

lots,  and  then  set  to  work  to  have  a  new  county  formed,  of  which  | 

their  location  was  to  be  the  county-seat.     They  v/ere  invariably  I 
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shrewd,  managing  fellows,  and  there  were  so  many  of  them  hanging 
around,  and  their  combinations  were  so  extensive  and  artfully 
contrived,  and  could  be  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  so  many 
members,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  defeat  their  schemes. 
Hardin,  however,  went  at  those  who  were  menacing  his  county, 
with  all  his  ardor  and  energy,  and  he  never  f:\iled  to  defeat  them; 
and  no  change  could  be  made  in  the  boundaries  of  his  county  to 
which  he  did  not  assent.  He  soon  became  prominent  for  a  seat, 
in  Congress,  to  which  he  was  elected,  and  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position.  He  was  a  thorough-paced  Whig  and  had  such  men  to 
compete  with,  in  his. own  party,  as  E.  D.  Baker  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  opposite  ranks,  John  Calhoun  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas;  but  he  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  equal  of 
any  of  his  antagonists  in  either  party.  I  consider  him  the 
strongest  of  any  that  I  have  named  among  the  people.  He  was 
an  indomitable  worker,  and  absolutely  fearless  in  the  expressions 
of  his  opinions,  and  he  attached  his  friends  to  him  with  "hooks 
of  steel.'"  While  Lincoln,  Baker,  and  Hardin  were  rivals,  there 
were  no  unkind  feelings  between  t/iem,  but  the  people,  holding 
them  as  having  equal  pretensions,  gave  them  a  seat  in  Congress, 
by  turns.  Hardm  had  one  quality  which  endeared  him  to  the 
public,  he  was  considered  as  having  aptitudes  for  military  affairs. 
He  vas  adjutant  for  Duncan,  in  1831,  in  the  first  Black-Hawk 
campaign,  and  made  himself  immensely  popular  with  the  men; 
but  as  Black  Hawk  retreated,  and  there  was  no  engagement, 
Hardin  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  When  the 
Mexican  war  broke  out,  he  immediately  raised  a  regiment  and 
entered  that  service,  where  he  perished.  I  went  to  see  him  em- 
bark from  Alton,  and,  when  bidding  him  farewell,  I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  never  return,  and  remarked,  when  I  went 
home,  that  1  felt  satisfied  that  I  would  never  see  John  J.  Hardin 
again.  I  knew  that  he  possessed  uncommon  gaHantry,  and  would 
at  all  hazards  distinguish  himself,  and  I  supjjose  that  led  me  to 
think  that  he  would  be  killed  in  battle;  something  like  this  is  the 
foundation  of  what  is  called  a  presaiti?ncnt. 

Hardin  was  a  man  of  clear  head,  strong  will,  and  sound  judg- 
ment; just  and  honorable  in  his  purposes;  faithful  to  his  friends, 
but  not  dis])osed  to  yield  in  the  slightest  degree  to  his  enemies 
until  he  had  obtainecl  the  mastery  over  them.  Napoleon  is  said 
to  have  asserted  that  if  Hoche  had  lived,  he  would  not  have  cut 
the  figure  he  did.  He  did  not  regard  Hoche  as  his  superior,  but 
he  did  believe  there  was  enough  of  him  to  divide  the  honors 
with  him,  and  make  it  doubtful  which  would  have  been  in  the  as- 
cendant. 1  think  the  death  of  Hardin  was  not  detrimental  to 
Lincoln.       Hardin  had  high  aspirations,  strong  convictions,  and 
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resolute   purposes,   and,  had    he  survived   the  Mexican   war.   he  I 

would  have  added  to  his  other  elements  of  popularity  great  mih-  I 

tar/  renown.     He  loved  to  hunt,  and  while  on  one  of  his  excur-  | 

sions,  one  of  his  eyes  was  blown  out  by  the  explosion  of  the  gun  | 

at  the  breech.     Such,  however,  was  his  indomitable  will,  that  he  | 

walked  home — several  miles — suffering  the  most  intense  pain  and 
agony,  which  would  have  imnerved  any  other  person.     He  was  a  t 

man  of  medium  height,  erect  figure,  square  build,  with  a  pair  of  | 

highly-expressive  hazel  eyes.     His  step  was  firm  and  elastic,  with  | 

a  striking  military  bearing.     His  physique  was  in  perfect  harmony  f 

with  his  mind.     Taken  altogether,  John  J.  Hardin  contained  the  I 

elements  out  of  wliich  very  great  men  are  made.  | 

I  shaH  next  speak  of  a  remarkable  ]iersonage,  who  figured  here  | 

in  early  times,  named  Benjamin  Mills.      Ben  emigrated  to  this        '  I 
countr)'  in  1819,  I  think,  and  settled  at  Greenville,  Bond  County.  | 

and  afterwards  removed  to  Galena.     He  was  the  son  of  an  emi-  | 

nent  Presbyterian  divine  in  Massachusetts,  where  Ben  was  born 
and  raised.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  had  a  wonderful 
faculty  of  remembering  everything  he  had  written.  J^en.  had 
been  required  to  copy  all  his  fathers  sermons,  and  consequently 
knew  them  all  '"by  heart."  His  father  started  him  oat  ^V'est  with 
a  reasonable  outfit,  fien  fell  in  with  a  man  named  Wait,  who 
was  a  wonderfiil  singer.  They  got  on  a  spree,  and  on  reaching 
Richmond,  Mrginia,  found  themselves  strapped,  and  in  order  to 
"raise  the  wind,"  Ben  ''gave  out'  that  he  was  going  West  on 
missionary  seiwice.  He  was  invited  to  preach,  whicli  he  did  with 
wonderful  unction.  His  rehearsal  o(  some  of  his  father's  ser- 
mons in  his  inimitable  manner,  coupled  with  Wait's  magnificent 
singing,  carried  Richmond  by  storm.  The  enthusiastic  Virginians 
would  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  allowing  such  splendid  apostles  to 
go  emjity-handed  to  the  work  of  converting  the  heathen,  and 
their  exchequer  was  filled  to  overfiowing. 

The  "missionaries"  v/ent  on  their  way  rejoicing,  and  in  due 
time  reached  Illinois,  where  Mills  hung  out  his  shingle  in  the 
profane  calling  of  a  lawyer.  He  soon  started  on  the  cu'cuit,  and 
won  renown.  His  elofjuence  and  wit  were  unequaled,  and  he 
had  no  drawback  except  that  he  was  a  Yankee.  He  was  soon 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  Greenville,  which  was  a  sort  ot 
Athens  in  Illinois,  where  talent  arid  culture  were  estimated  above 
birthplace.  At  that  time,  the  law  made  it  the  duty  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  impose  a  fine  of  one  dollar  upon  every  person  wlio 
should  utter  an  oath  in  his  (the  justice  of  the  peace's)  hearing; 
but  it  was  understood  by  some  to  give  him  the  liberty  of  remit- 
ting it  upoji  discovierng  proper  symptoms  of  contrition. 

Ben  and  an  old  gentleman  named  l^'.nloe,  who  was  also  a  jus- 
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{ice  of  tiie  peace,  were  walking  together  one  day.  when  Ben 
uttered  an  oath.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  his 
•  office,  and  immediately  rejoined  Enloe.  When  they  were,  about 
pardng,  Enloe  said:  ''Brother  Mills,  I  suppose  you  know  that  it 
is  made  my  duty  to  inipose  a  fine  upon  you  for  profane  sv/ear- 
ing?"  Mills  repned:  ''Brother  Enloe,  you  are  a  little  too  late. 
J  have  just  been  to  my  office  where  I  have  entered  a  fine  against 
myself,  and,  having  discovered  signs,  of  proper  contrition,  1  am 
now  considering  the  propriety  of  remitting  it."  This  was  s;itis- 
factory  to  Brother  Enloe,  a  good  old  Presbyterian,  who  gave 
Mills  a  large  share  of  credit  on  account  of  the  piety  of  his  father. 
Mills  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  genuine  wnt,  and  a  finished 
lawyer.  He,  in  conjunction  Avith  Alfred  Cowles,  prosecuted  Wm- 
chester  for  the  killing  of  Daniel  D.  Smith,  in  P^dwardsvilie,  about 
1823.  Felix  Grundy,  the  unequaled  criminal  lawyer  of  the  West 
.and  South,  defended.  1  heard  them,  and  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine vv'hich  was  the  ablest  man.  Mills  was  decidedly  the 
most  eloquent,  Grundy,  the  most  adroit;  but  he  was  driven  to 
make  use  of  the  prejudice  against  Yankees  in  order  to  save  his 
client,  who  was  a  Western  man,  while  Smith  was  from  the  P^ast. 
The  jury,  with  the  exception  of  a  Mr.  Bennet  (wiio  afterwards 
removed  to  and  died  at  Galena),  were  Western  men,  and  Grund\ 
.appealed  to  their  prejudices  iiicessantly.  He  said  he  had  never 
encountered  such  a  competitor  as  Mills,  and  that  he  considered 
it  inhuman  to  employ  a  man  of  such  ability  in  the  prosecution; 
that  it  was  not  giving  the  accused  a  fair  chance. 

Mills  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Jo  Daviess 
County  during  the  proceedings  for  the  impeachment  of  Judge 
Smith,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers.  On  that 
occasion  he  distinguished  himself  His  effort  was  looked  upon 
as  transcendendy  great.  I  have  heard  the  Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards 
(who  was  a  master  of  elocution  and  a  severe  critic  in  that  realm, 
and  who  was  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  all  the  famous  orators  Ot 
Kentucky)  declare  that  he  never  heard  a  more  finished,  scholarly. 
or  eloquent  oration,  and  that  it  could  not  be  surpassed.  Brilliant 
pas.sages  from  his  address  were  quoted  on  the  streets  at  Vandalia 
for  a  long  time  afterward.s,  and  they  were  truly  gems  ot  thought 
set  in  the  nio.st  brilliant  language. 

Mills  was  afterwards  a  candidate  tor  Congress  in  the  Galena 
district,  on  the  Whig  side,  against  William  E.  May,  He  made  a 
splendid  canvass,  but  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  po|)U- 
larity  of  (itn.  j[ackson,  and  the  zeal  of  his  partisans,  llttn  died 
soon  after.  His  forte,  however,  was  his  quickness- in  repartee,  ol 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  few  instances.  Ononcfocca- 
sion,   A.  W.  Cavcrly  demurred   •generally  \o  one  of   Ben's   plead- 
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ings.  The  defect  insisted  on  could  only  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  a  special  demurrer,  which,  when  Ca\'eriy  discovered,  he  insisted 
that  his  demurrer  was  special,  because  he  had  ^'uriderscorecf  parts 
of  it.  The  court,  of  course,  decided  against  Caverly.  After- 
wards, at  dinner,  Caverly  sent  his  plate  to  Mills  to  be  helped  to  a 
■  slice  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  venison.  Mills  supplied  him. 
Caverly  said:  "Brother  Mills,  I  sent  for  venison  and  you  helped 
me  to  beef."  Mills  replied:  ^^ Ufiderscore  it,  Brother  Caverly,  and 
that  will  make  it  venison.''  ' 

Mills  was  bald-headed;  Caverly  had  bushy' hair.  Caverly  said 
to  him  one  day:  "Brother  Mills,  you  have  a  prairie  (9;/  your 
head."  Mills  said  to  him:  "Caverly,  the  difference  between  us  is, 
that  while  I  have  a  prairie  on  my  head,  you  ha\  e  a  prairie  /;/ 
yours." 

Mills  joined  a  temperance  society  once;  and,  while  he  was  a 
member,  the  style  of  drinking-vesscls  changed  from  tumblers  to 
wineglasses.  He  relapsed,  and  was  found,  by  David  Prickett,  in 
a  grocery  flourishing  a  wineglass  in  his  hand.  Prickett  said  to 
him:  "Mills,  I  thought  you  had  quit  drinking.'"'  "So  I  have," 
said  Mills,  holding  up  his  /////(?  glass,  "in  2i  great  measure." 

He  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit  in  Galena,  before  Judge  Young, 
and  had  a  colored  man  for  a  client;  the  other  party  Was  a  white 
man.  They  compromised  the  case  out  of  court,  and  Mills  told 
the  parties  to  follow  him  and  he  would  get  the  judgcto  enter  the 
terms  of  the  compromise  upon  his  minutes.  But  the  judge  said: 
"Mr.   Mills,  the  court  will  pay  no  attention  to  your  agreements  | 

unless  they  are  reduced  to  writing."     Mills,  pointing  to  the  par-  I 

ties,  said:  "If  your  Honor  please,  here  it  is,  in  black  and  7vhiteJ''  | 

These  are  a  few  of  the  innumerable  instances  of  his  quickness  | 

at  repartee.    Mills'  conversational  powers  could  not  be  surpassed;  | 

and  he  was  the  soul  of  every  con\'ivial  j)arty.     The  only  man  1  I 

have  ever  known,  or  read  of,  to  whom  he  bore  a  striking  resem-  f 

blance,   vvas   the  celebrated   Irish  orator,  Curran.      He  was   not  i 

ambitious  for  office,  and  only  ran  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends.  I 

I  rc-gi-et  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  other  conspicu-  ' 

ous  men  of  early  days   in  Illinois.     I   have  been   requested   to  \ 

allude  to  the  early  times  in  the  Galena  lead -mines,  which  may  not  f 

be  amiss,  although  I  do  not  knovy  that  I  can  say  anything  respect-  v 

ing  thern  which  is  not  as  well,  if  not  better,  known  by  others  now  | 

living  than  myself 

My  brother,  Matthew,  and  I  left  Edwardsville  on  the  2 2d  of  | 

February,  1827,  to  seek  our  fortunes  at  the  mines.     The  winter  i 

had  been  a  very  "open"  one,   more  so,   I   think,   than   the  one  , 

through  which  we  have  just  passed,  but  had  been  very  wet.     The  | 

whole  country  was  covered  with  water,  and  as  there  were  but  few 
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bridges,  we  were  compelled  to  swim  nearly  every  stream  betv/een 
Edwai'dsville  and  Galena,  and  "camp  out"  every  night.  After 
passing  Springfield,  where  we  rested  the  third  night,  we  ferried 
the  Illinois  River  at  Fort  Clark  (now  Peoria),  and  Rock  River 
where  Dixon  now  stands.  It  was  occupied  by  a  band  of  Winne- 
bago Indians,  with  whom  we  bivouaced  and  bargained  for  ferriage 
the  next  morning.  During  the  night  it  turned  very  cold,  and  in 
the  morning  the  Indians  either  would  not  or  could  not  take  us 
over,  and  sa  we  took  their  canoes  and  crossed,  ourselves.  This 
was  the  first  bitter  cold  v/eather  we  had  experienced.  We  ar- 
rived at  Vhiegar  Hill  on  the  night  of  the  19th  day  out.  Soon 
after,  1  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gratiot's  Grove.  This  grove, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  earth,  was  occupied 
by  Henry  Gratiot,  who  was  engaged  in  the  smelting  business.  Of 
Mr.  Gratiot  I  must  say  a  few  words.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest 
of  God's  creation.  He  was  enterprising,  energetic,  honest,  and 
honorable  in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  benevolent  to  a  fault. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  better  acquainted  with  him  than  gen- 
erally falls  to  the  lot  of  an  obscure  young  man  witli  one  of  his 
position  and  character.'^ 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  he  traveled  on  horseback  from  the  mines 
to  St.  Louis.  He  stopped  at  my  fathers  house  on  the  road,  and 
left  his  horse  (which  was  very  much  jaded)  with  us  to  recruit.      1 

*  Among  the  early  and  distinguished  settlers  of  Illinois  was  Henry  Gratiot, 
to  whom  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages.  He  removed  from 
St.  Louis  to  Fever-River  Lead  Mines,  (now  Galena)  in  1824,  having  deter- 
mined to  leave  Missouri  on  account  of  his  hatred  of  slavery  and  a  desire  to 
bring  up  his  family  in  a  free-state.  He  VN-as  born  in  the  little  French  village 
of  St.  Louis  in  17S9,  and  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  26, 
1836.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Gratiot,  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Louis. 
The  Gratiots  were  of  a  Huguenot  family,  driven  from  France  after  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Fxlict  of  Nantes  and  settled  in  Switzerland.  Oiarles  Gratiot 
having  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  ov^n  country,  emigrated  to 
America  in  1777,  reaching  St.  Louis  (by  the  way  of  Canada),  where  he 
arrived  in  the  same  year. 

From  his  education,  acquirements,  and  business  capacity  he  soon  became 
©He  of  the  most  iniluential  residents  of  the  embryo  village. 

He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  different  from  nearly 
the  v/hole  population  of  the  town,  he  hailed  with  pleasure  the  treaty  which 
annexed  I^uisiar,a  Territory  to  the  United  States.  When  the  transfer  of  the 
•Sovereignty  took  place,  March  10,  1804,  and  the  flag  of  France  v/as  lowered 
m  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude  amid  si-hs  and  tears,  Charles  Gratiot  wxy- 
tarled  the  first  American  flag  in  upper  Louisiana  on  the  balcony  of  his  own 
residence.  He  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  'ilie  second  of 
the  sons  v/a.s  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  eldest  .son,  General  Charles  Gra- 
t»ot,  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  West  Toint,  distinguished  himself  ai 
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took  him  to  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  way  I  remember  he  gave  rae  f 
the  most  graphic  and  entertaining  description  of  French  Hfe  andi       •    I 

society  (before  the  advent  of  the  Americans)  I  had  ever  heard;  I 

He  died  at  an  early  age.  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  universc^liy-  | 

regretted  by  all  who  had  known  or  heard  of  him.      1  never  think  I 

of  him  %sithoiTi  recalling  his  virtues.  \ 

I  spent  three  summers  and  one  winter  at  the  mines.     There  « 

were  estimated  to  be  10,000  adventurers  there  during  the  summer  ? 

of  1827,  some  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  but  much  the  | 

greater  portion  from  Illinois.  The  Missourians  were  chiefly  from;  | 
the   lower  mines   (as   they  vrere  called),   arid'  were  old    miners,      "       i' 

There  were  some  '"''Toyageurs"  from  Canada  and  the  "Red-River  I 

Country."     Also,  some  Swiss  from  the  "Selkirk  Settlement,'"  who  f 

brought  their  famihes  with  them.     The  Canadians  and  Swiss  set-  | 

tied  about  (jratiot's   Grove.     There  were,   also,   a   few   Cornish  | 

miners   from    England.     The    Irish   were    there    in    large    force.  |: 

Neither   the   Irish,   S\viss,  Canadians,   or   those  from   the   lower  ! 

mines  in  Missouri,  were  called  ^^S^ickers/'  nor  was  any  one  called  | 

a  "Sucker"'  after  he  had  "wintered"  in  the  mining  country.     The  | 

term  was  exclusively  applicable  to  lllinoisans,  who  went  up  in  the  | 

spitng  and  returned  in  the  fall.     They  v/ere  so-called  because,  in  | 

their  roving  habits,  they  resembled  the  fish  known  as  the  sucker,  | 

which  went  up  the  streams  in  the  spring  and  came  down  in  the  | 

I 

an  engineer  ofTicer  in  ihe  war  of  1812,  and  finally  became  chief  engineer  .>i  I 

the  United   Stales   army.      Many  monuments  to  hirs  skill  still  survive   him.  I 

Henry  Graiiot  married  .Susan  llem.pstcad,  a  daughter  of  Stej;hcn  Hempstead,  | 

a  revolutionary  soldier  and  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  from  (."onrccticut  to  | 

upper  Louisiana  Territory.      Slie  was  the  sister  of  the  Hon.  Edward   Hemp-  | 

stead,  the  fust  delegate  in  Congress  from  Mi^ouri  Territory  and  all  the  vast  | 

country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  aJ.so  of  Charles  S.  Hempstead,  one  i 

of  the  early  Inwyers  of  Cinlena,  as  well  as  of  \Vm.  Hempstead,  one  of  the  most  | 

prominent  of  the  early  merchants  of  that  town.  | 

Mr.  Ifenry  Oatiot  and  his  hrother  J.  P.  R.  Gratiot  were  among  the  first  | 

men  to  develop  the  Fever- River  Lead  Mines,  and  for  a  long  time  carried  on  I 

an  immense  business  in  mining  and  smelting.     Their  smelting  works  at  Gra-  | 

tiot's  C/rove,  now  in  Lafayette  County,  Wis.,  were  among  the  most  extensive-  | 

of  the  time.      At  that  period  the  Indians  held  the  title  to  the  land  and  from  | 

them  they  purchased  the  right  to  mine  and  smelt  lead  ore  on  Indian 'Territory.  | 

Such  v,a-s  the  character  of  their  dealings  with  the  IiKlians  that  no  men  ever  I 

enjoyetl  their  confnience  and  friendship  to  a  liigher  degree.      It  was  these  rela-  | 

tion-,  with  the  Indians  that  enabled  .Mr.  Henry  Gratiot  to  iiave  such  an  influ-  | 

ence  over  ttiem  during  the   lilack-Hawk  war.      Exercising  the  functions  oi  |. 

Indian  Agent  at  this  time  his  services  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  v/iiole-  f 

white  population.      A  man  of  great  cnterf/rise^  liberal,  generous,  and  just,  bis.  | 

name  was  everywhere  tlie  synonym  of  probity,  honor,  and  busine-,s  iulegrityt,-  | 

Three  sons  nov-  survive  hirn,  Col.  Charles  IL  Gratiot,  of  Gratiot,  Wis.,  Lieut.  | 

Col.  Edward   H.  Gratiot,   l.nte  assistant  Paymaster,    United  .States  Army,  oi':  | 

Plattevilie,   in  the  same  State,  and   Henry  Gratiot,  a  resident  of  Califomii'vj  I 

His  only  surviving  flaughter  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois, .  I 

late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France.  | 

1 
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fall.  1  "he  ''Suckersj"'  by  way  of  retaliation,  dubbed  the  Mis- 
-sourians  "Pukes,'' as  they  said  Missouri  had  taken  a ///ir  vvhen. 
her  contribution  to  the  population  of  the  mines  left  that  State. 
They  styled  the  Ohioans  ''Red  Horse,"  the  name  of  a  fish  o^ 
little  value.  The  iSIichiganders  were  called  "Wolverines."  The 
iiigenuity  of  the  miners  was  exercised  in  giving  each  other  names 
after  insignificant  objects.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Wisconsinites  got 
the  name  of  "Badgers'"  from  the  large  numbers  of  that  animal 
which  n'lust  have  occupied  the  country  before  the  whites  pene- 
trated it.  "Badger- diggings''  were  found  everywhere  in  the  clay. 
They  sunk  their  holes  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground.  1  have 
found  where  they  penetrated  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  Where  a 
badger  had  dug  a  hole,  if  it  were  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  dirt' 
found  in  it  would  be  of  a  different  color  and  solidity  from  the  sur- 
rounding earth.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  dug  these  holes  to 
live  in,  as  I  never  found  any  enlargement  of  them  at  the  bottom 
as  a  receptacle  for  their  food  or  their  young.  They  were  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  1  never  could  understand  why  they  were 
formed.  It  may  have  been  to  find  "grubs."  or  the  succulent 
roots  of  vegetation  that  penetrated  the  earth  to  a  great  depth  in 
that  country.  I  have  found  the  roots  of  what  was  called  the 
"Masonic -weed"  thirty  feet  deej),  and  about  as  large  at  that 
depth  as  at  the  surface.  This  weed,  which  is  called  in  other 
localities  the  "Devils  shoe-string."  grows  luxuriantly  over  crev- 
ices, as  Its  roots  pen<itrate  the  rich  clay,  which  fills  them,  and  de- 
rives greater  nutriment  than  from  the  surrounding  earth  or  soil. 
As  lead  ore  was  found  in  these  crevices,  it  became  an  object  to 
ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  a  crevice  frorp  the  surface;  and  ii 
one  could  find  a  luxuriant  row  of  these  weeds,  hcMuight  reasona- 
bly infer  the  existence  of  a  crevice  underneath,  and  there  he 
would  put  down  a  "hole.  '  This  sign  was  at  first  known  to  but  a 
few,  and  was  tried  by  them  to  be  kept  as  a  secret,  and  hence  the 
^tumiJi  got  the  name  of  the  "J/^z.svw/r-weed."'  Badgers  dug,  it 
appeared  to  me,  to  get  into  these  crevices;  and  sometimes  the 
dirt  they  excavated  would  contain  small  pieces  of  lead-ore,  and 
by  digging  there  you  would  be  apt  to  strike  a  '■'Icadr 

It  was  at  such  an  early  day  when'  I  was  at  the  mines,  and  there 
were  so  itv^  who  could  then  be  called  ifihabitojits  of  Wisconsin, 
that  1  don't  recollect  to  have  heard -tliem  i)articularly  designated. 
The  miners  (no  matter  where  from)  generally  worked  in  pairs, 
and  their  hovels  were  partly  in  the  ground.  They  would  dig 
down  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  lay  up  logs  to  form  the  ends  and  out- 
side wall,  the  per{)endicular  side  of  the  hill  being  the  inner  wall. 
Poles  would  be  laid  from  a  "stej>  "  in  the  hill  to  the  outer  wall,, 
and  over  them  would  be  laid  first  brush,  then  grass,  then  dirt,  so 
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that  the  roof  of  the  edifice  would  form  a  continuation  of  tht.      .  )e 

of  the  hill..    Dirt  would  be  embanked  against  the  sides;  .a  | 

"fire-place"  would  be  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  upper  side         I  | 

a  chimney  would  be  formed  by  laying  up  sods  about  a  foot  i   ^  -  | 

In  coming  dov*-n   hill  in  the  dark,  you  would   be  in  danger,  at  | 

times,  of  stepping  into  your  neighbor's  chimney;  and  you  could  I 

seldom    see  his    house  unless    you  approached    it   from    below.  I 

These  huts  were  pretty  warm  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  was  | 

frozen,  for  the  m.iners  generally  kept  up  good  fires.  The  floors  I 
were  of  "old  mother  Earth."  The  only  utensils  for  manufactur- 
ing our  furniture  (which  consisted  solely  of  a  bedstead  and  two 
stools)  were  an  axe  and  an  auger.  The  bedstead  was  constructed 
thus:  holes  were  bored  in  the  logs  forming  the  end  and  outer 
walls,  at  the  proper  height  and  distance,  into  which  the  ends  ot 
"quaking-asp''  poles  were  driven,  the  other  ends  of  which  were 
inserted  into  holes  bored  into  an  upright  post  which  formed  the 
-'Corner.     Other  poles   were   laid   across    these,   and   grass    upon 

the77i^  and  a  buftalo  or  bear-skin  placed  over  the  grass.     This  con-  ^ 

stituted   the   bed.     The   covering  was   a  blanket  and  overcoat.  I 
The  dirt  roof  kept  out  the  snow  and  a  slight  rain,  but  if  it  rained           '  f 

heavily,  torrents  of  mud  would  descend  upon  us.  | 

A  miner's  costume  would  consist  of  two  red  flannel  shirts,  a  I 

pair  of  buckskin  pants,   a  pair  of  stogy  sho^s,  a  blanket,  over-  f 

coat,  and  a  red,  knit  cap.                                                                        •  | 

A  dutch-oven  and  lid,  a  long-handled  frying-pan,  a  cofiee-poty  I 
and  two  tin  cups,  comprised  our  kitchen-furniture.                                '          I 

The  "bill  of  fare"  was  coffee,  biscuit,  and  fried  salt  pork.     One  | 

partner  would  brown^   pound,  and   boil  the  coffee,  and  fry  the  | 
meat,  the  other  would  make  the  bread.     The  grease  fried  out  o» 

the  meat  was  used  for  "shortening."     A  bread-tray  was  formed  | 

by  cutting  off  a  section  of  a  flour-barrel,  which  was  turned  over  | 

and  made  a  cover  for  the  barrel,  and  kept  the  dirt  and  mice  out.  | 

The  coffee  was  drank  without  cream  or  sugar.     Butter  was  un-  | 

heard  of     The  only  thing  we  ever  got  in  the  vegetable  line  was  | 

wild  onions,  which  were  sought  for  and  devoured  ravenously.     I  I 

have  always  thought  that  our  desire  for  onions  was  in  obedience  j 

to  a  craving  of  nature  for  an  anti-scorbutic.     We  never  had  the  I 

"scurvy"  or  dyspepsia.  - 

As  there  were  no  books  or  papers  amongst  us,  our  intellectual 
entertainments  consisted  entirely  in  telling  stories  and  playing 
cards.  1 'he  Missouri  miners  were  famous  for  their  jokes.  1,'hey 
had  been  reared  up  in  that  sort  of  life.  Hospitality  was  a  cardi- 
nal virtue  among  the  miners.  The  latch-strings  to  their  cabin- 
doors  were  always  out,  and  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  go  in  and  | 
help  himself  to  something  to  eat.  t 
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Rattlesnakes  abounded;  they  were  as  plenty  as  "lightning-rod 
peddlers  are  supposed  to  be  in  purgatory,  or  a  still  hotter  place;'" 
and  instead  of  supporting  a  rattan-cane,  every  miner,  when  per- 
ambulating the  country,  would  carry  a  spade  in  his  hand  to  ex- 
terminate them,  and  dig  for  lead-ore  if  any  indications  appeared. 

In  early  times,  all  the  money  that  was  brought  into  or  made 
in  the  country  was  paid  into  the  land-offices,  and  expended  on 
the  seaboard.  To  compensate  for  this  drain  in  some  measure, 
''Internal  improvements  by  the  General  Government  were  de- 
manded: such,  for  instance,  as  the  construction  of  the  "Cumber- 
land Road"  (begun  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson),  and  tlie 
improvement  of  the  rivers.  When  Gen.  Jackson,  however  (at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  we  supposed),  in  vetoing 
the  "Maysville  Road"  bill,  announced  the  dogma,  "that  no  ap- 
propriation could  be  constitutionally  made  for  an  improvement 
abave  a  port  of  entry''  We  were  thrown  into  great  tribulation 
until  Mr.  Clay's  "land-bill"  took  effect,  which,  to  some  extent, 
compensated  for  the  drain  through  the  land-offices. 

To  get  the  better  of  Jackson's  dogma,  nearly  every  creek  in 
the  State  was  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  a  navigable 
stream,  and  some  village  at  its  head  to  be  a  port  ot  entry. 
While  things  were  in  this  condition,  dollars  were  like  angel's 
visits,  "few  and  far  between." 

To  give  an  idea  of  hard  times,  I  will  relate  an  incident.  On 
returning  from  the  lead  mines,  in  the  fall  of  1829,  I  came  down 
the  river  from  Galena,  to  where  Quincy  now  stands,  in  a  skiff, 
and  crossed  the  country  on  foot  to  Phillips'  Ferry,  on  the  Illinois 
River.  From  there  I  walked  home,  about  100  miles.  I  had  but 
one  dollar  in  my  exchequer  when  I  started,  and  I  offered  to  pay 
my  way  at  every  place  at  which  I  stopped  over  night,  or  took 
a  meal,  and  found  no  one  who  could  change  my  dollar  until  I 
reached  Carrollton,  in  Greene  County.  Nothing  v/as  produced 
in  the  settled  parts  of  the  State  at  that  early  day,  except  beeswax 
and  peltries,  which  would  bear  transportation,  or  could  be  con- 
verted into  money.  A  few  persons  living  on  the  margins  of  the 
rivers  could  club  together  and  build  a  flat-boat,  and  descend  to 
New  Orleans  and  market  their  surplus  products,  but  these  were 
exceptional  cases,  speaking  of  the  State  at  large. 

I  am  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  propriety,  to  draw  my  renrarks 
to  a  close,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  make  a  few  general  observa- 
tions as  to  what  I  have  passed  through.  I  have  seen  Illinois 
emerge  from  a  population  of  40,000  to  upwards  of  3,000,000.  T 
have  seen  her  expand  to  be  the  third  State  in  the  Union.  She  is 
to-day  confessedly  at  the  head,  in  point  of  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources,  of  the  roll  of  States.     She  has  money  enough  in 
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her  treasury  to  wipe  out    the   last   cent  of  her  once  enon    P'/-    ' 
indebtedness.     Her  public  buildings,  her  educational  and  cha 
ble  institutions,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Her  escutcheon  is  without  a  blemish.     Her  credit  in  the  money, 

markets  of  the  world  is  above  par.     The  devotion  of  her  cbil-  I 

dren   to  the  maintenance  of  our  glorious  Union  was  conspicii-  I 

ous  in  the   highest  degree.       Within  her  limits  were  the  great  | 

champions  of  the  two  great  national  parties   of  the  country —  | 

Lincoln  and   Douglas;   men  of  whose  transcendent  virtues  and  | 

abilities  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  speak.  | 

Illinois  is  the  .heart  of  the  nation,  from  her  geographical  posi-  \ 

tion  and  the  composition  of  her  population.  | 

Of  our  grand  nation,  I  may  say  that  we  have  passed  through  | 

the  most  trying  ordeal  to  which  a  people  was  ever  subjected,  but  f 

in  so-doing  have  eliminated  from  our  system  an  element  which  I 

antagonized  vWth  the  first  principles  of  Republican  government  | 

and  the  j)erpetuity  of  our  Union;  and,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  \ 

anticipations  of  the  enemies   of  free  government,   as   expressed  | 

through    the   authorities    of    Spain,    England,    and    France,    ./e  | 

emerged  from  the  conflict  with  our  power  and  prestige  not  only  * 

uninjured  but  immeasurably  increased.     We  had  only  to  say  the  | 

word  and  the  hordes  of  the  treacherous  and  degenerate  scion  of  i 

the  illustrious  family  of  Napoleon,  who  by  fraud  and  villainy  had  | 

usurped  the  authority  over  the  gallant  and  noble  French  people,  j 

would  have  scampered  in  hot  haste  from  the  soil  of  our  sister-  | 

republic  of  Mexico.      The  dastard   ruthles.sly  and  recklessly  in-  | 

volved  his  country  in   a  war  with  the  nearly-consolidated  Ger-  I 

manic  race,  and   France  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  | 

humiliation  and  despair,  and  her  proud   people  became  frantic  \ 

and  furious,  and  threatened  universal  war  against  mankind.  | 

On  that  dreadful  occasion,  the  only  foreign  Minister  who  stood  | 

to  his  post  and  braved  the  danger  was  the  American — and  a  citi-  | 

zen  of  Illinois  — the  Hon.   Elihu  B.  Washburne.      The  only  flag  | 

which  afforded    protection   against   the  infuriated    mob  was   the  | 

American  flag:  under  its  ample  folds  the  benignant  {)rovisions  of  % 

international  law  were  observed.     The  voice  of  our  heroic  Minis-  I 

ter,  in  the  interests  ot  humanity,  rose  above  the  din  of  the  tumult,  | 

and  through  his  influence,  and  the  regard  of  the  Parisians  for  the  \ 

people  he  represented,  the  lives  of  "thousands  of  prisoners  were  ; 

saved.     This  was  the  grandest  tribute  of  respect  ever  paid  to  a  * 

nation.       The  exclamation,   "/  nj/i  a  Roman  citizen,''  might,  in  | 

days  of  the  Roman  power,  save  the  man  who  uttered  it,  through  | 

fear;  but  in  Paris  there  was  no  dread  of  American   retaliation,  j 

and   the   protection  was  extended   to   all   nationahties,  and   was  | 

through  tlie  respect  entertained  for  the  principles  of  our  Govern-  I 

ment  and  people,  and  tlic  regard  had  for  our  representative.  | 
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Henceforth  our  career  as  a  nation  is  "on\vard  and  upward." 
There  is  no  longer  any  interest  in  this  country  which  could  im- 
agine that  its  condition  would  be  bettered  by  a  disruption  of  the 
Union.  Oui  mission  is  simply  to  develop  our  boundless  natural 
resources,  and  protect  every  one  in  the  "enjoyment  oi  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."' 

You  hj\ve  here  a  great  cit_v — a  city  of  palaces — the  equal  o- 
which,  for  magnificence,  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  '  You 
have  risen  "phoenix-like,"  with  redoubled  splendor,  from  your 
ashes.  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  afier 
the  great  nre  in  London,  besought  the  authorities  to  have  the 
burnt  district  rebuilt  in  grander  style.  They  were  insensible  to 
his  arguments.  He  withdrew,  and  in  tones  of  indignation,  re- 
marked tliat  "they  were  imiaorihy  of  a  great  fire."  You  have 
proved  yourselves  i)re-eminently  deserving  of  such  a  dispensation, 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  your  growth  in  population  and  business; 
that  is  known  to  all  men.  If  any  should  desire  particular  inior- 
mation  on  that  head,  I  refer  him  to  the  accurate  and  thorough 
compilations  of  my  friend,  Gov.  Bross,  on  "  Chicago^  and  the 
sources  of  her  past  and  future  grmuth."  I  will  simply  remark,  that 
you  are  located  at  the  crossing  of  the  two  great  lines  of  trade  and 
travel  over  North  America,  and,  until  some  great  convulsion  o. 
nature  disturbs  your  gcogra])hical  position,  you  need  have  no 
fears  of  your  commercial  sui)eriority.  I  come  to  Chicago,  as  the 
pious  Israelite  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  "'to  worship  at  the  shrine  o 
your  magnificence.'"" 

St.  Louis,  upon  our  borders,  is  a  great  city.  She  had  tlie  ad- 
vantage over  you  of  being  an  emporium  of  commerce  when  you 
were  in  your  swaddling-clothes.  She  had  the  benefit  of  the  fur- 
trade,  and  the  Indian  and  army  disbursements,  when  your  place 
was  unknown  except  by  the  name  of  Fort  Dearborn.  You  have 
overtaken  and  passed  her  in  growth  and  business,  but  she  is  no 
contemptible  rival.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  splendid  country  and 
adm.irable  facilities.  She,  I  fear,  has  not  the  enterprise  you  have. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  difterence  between  the  two  cities  by  the 
story  of  the  two  men  who  were  bragging  of  the  strength  of  their 
liorse-s*.  One  was  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  heavy  load  his  horse 
had  drawn  up  hill.  The  other  said:  "Stop;  my  horse  is  so  strong 
that  he  has  to  liold  back  while  pnlHng  up  hill."  You  are  "up  in 
the  collar,""  St.  Louis  is  against  the  "breeching,"  and  they  seem  to 
have  as  much  faith  in  that  part  ot  the  liarness  as  the  old  lady  had 
when  the  horse  ran  away  with  her.  She  was  asked  how  she  felt 
during  the  runaway.  She  said  "she  put  her  trust  in  God  until 
the  breechincr  broke,  and  then  she  thought  no  power  could  save 
her." 
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THE  TRIBULATIONS  OF      ' 

GENEEAL  .JA3>iES   SHIELDS  , 

I 

IN  HIS  ASPIRATIONS   FOR  THE  WHITE  HOUSE.  | 

_ ^ .  ■,     I 

■  .    .     -                                                                                         .  $ 

Shields   was  born   in    Ireland,  and   emigrated  to   this  country  I 

before  his  maturity.      He  resided  some  time  in  -South  Carolina  I 

before  reaching  llhnois,  as  I  gather  from  an  address  made  to  him  | 

on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  sword  by  the  authorities  | 

of  that  State,  after  the  Mexican  War,  in  consideration  of  his  gal-  | 

lantry  and  distinguished  services.     The  first  I  heard  of  him  he  | 

was  located  at  Kaskaskia,  where  he  first  taught  school,  and  then  I 

studied  law  with  Judge  Nathaniel  Pope.     He  was  soon  elected  to  I 

the  Legislature  from  Randolph  County,  and  before  the  end  of  his  ? 

term  he  took  up  his  residence  in  St.  Clair,  at  Belleville,  which  was  | 

then  the  polincal  focus  of  Southern  Illinois.     He  professed  the  f 

Democratic  faith.     That  party  v/as  divided,  in  the  congressional  I 

district  in  v/hich  he  lived,  into  two  factions,  known  as  the  Rey-  | 

nolds  and  Snyder  wings.     Reynolds  and  Lyman  Trumbull  consti-  | 

tuted  the  woof  and  warp  of  the  Reynolds  branch,  and  Adam  W.  | 

Snyder  and  James  Shields  of  the  Snyder  branch.     Reynolds  and  | 

Trumbull  and  Shields,  from  St.  Clair,  and  Robert  Smith,  of  Madi-  | 

son,  became  candidates  for  the  nomination  for  Congress  by  a  I 

Democratic  convention,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Kaskaskia.     A  | 

very  spirited  contest  was  carried  in  the  primaries  for  tlie  delegates.  | 

When  they  were  over,  it  became  a])parent  that  a  decided  majority  J 

of  the  delegates  were  in  favor  of  Shields,  and  the  rest  were  di-  | 

vided  amongst  the  other  aspirants.      Sniith   had  the  delegation  | 

from  Madison,  amongst  whom  was  I.  G.  Cameron,  a  recent  ar-  I 

rival  from  New  York,  and  versed  in  the  arts  of  political  manage-  | 

ment  for  which  that  State  was  conspicuous.     Shields,  feeling  })er-  I 

fectly  secure  and  magnanimously  inclined,  conceded  the  organiza-  | 

tion  of  the  convention  to  his  opponents.     I  don't  remembev  now  | 

who  was  chairman,  but  Cameron  was  selected  for  secretary.     A  | 

plot  had  been   laid   to  defeat  Shields,  in   spite  of  his  majority,  I 
which  was  that  Smith  was  to  solicit  from  Shields  a  few  of  his          "     | 

delegates,  which,  when  added  to  the  Madison-County  delegation,  | 

would  give  Smith  a  respectable  complimentary  vote.     Shields  fell  | 

into  the  trap,  and  said  nothing  would  afford  him  greater  pleasure,  * 
and  desired  Smith  to  name  the  men,  and  Shields  recjuested  them 
to  vote  on  the  first  ballot  for  Smith.     Cameron  immediately  made 
up  the  roll  and  placed  the  names  of  the  Shields  delegates  at  the 
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head,  then  followed  the  names  of  the  delegates  who  were  for 
Reynolds  and  Trumbull,  and  Smith's  own  men,  and  lastly  the 
names  of  the  rest  of  the  Shields  delegates.  This  gave  Smith  the 
majority,  and  quicker  than  lightning  the  result  was  announced, 
and  Smith  declared  the  nominee,  and  motion  to  adjourn  sme  die 
carried. 

Shields  and  his  friends  v/ere  dumbfounded  for  the  instant,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  pledged 
himself  to  the  support  of  the  nomination.  "  The  great  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  Shields.  Smith,  it  was  supposed,  could  be  brushed 
aside  at  any  time.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  Smith  had 
stipulated  that,  in  the  event  of  his  success  on  that  occasion,  he 
was  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  Gov.  Reynolds  in  the  future. 

Smith  was  elected,  and  by  dint  of  close  application  to  business, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  franking  privilege,  he  soon  made  himsei, 
immensely  popular  with  the  people  of  his  district.  He  procured 
the  names  of  all  the  voters,  and  sent  to  every  one  either  a  letter 
or  public  document,  and  attended  to  their  wants  with  such 
promptness  and  assiduity  that  he  stole  away  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  became  invincible  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  the 
sessions  of  Congress  were  over  he  spent  all  his  time  among  his 
constituents,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  courts  of  seeing  many  of  them  together.  On  his  return  from 
the  first  session,  he  was  visiting  one  of  the  courts  where  Reynolds 
was.  The  latter  did  not  seem  to  like  the  way  Smith  busied  him- 
self amongst  the  people,  and  he  reminded  him  of  his  pledge — 
not  to  be  in  his  way.  Smith  said:  "Oh,  Governor,  I  am  just 
round  returning  thanks."  Said  the  Governor:  "Smith,  that  may 
be  so,  but  your  manteuvring  looks  to  me  a  devilish  sight  more 
\\kQ  grace  before  meals  than  thanks  after." 

Smith  was  frequently  elected  to  Congress  after,  and  the  old 
(Governor  never  was.  This  ended  Shields'  pretensions  for  the 
lower  House;  but  after  much  tribulation,  he  succeeded  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  from  Illinois.  It  came  about  in  this  wise:  Sidney 
Breese  voted  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  a  resolution  censuring  Gen. 
Taylor  for  the  armistice  at  Monterey  during  the  Mexican  War,  . 
At,  perhaps,  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  election  tor 
Senator  came  on.  Breese  was  regarded  as  certain  to  be  elected, 
he  having  control  of  the  machinery*.  Stinson  H.  Anderson,  U. 
S.  Marsi>all,  was  his  lieutenant,  and  managed  the  business  with 
singular  energy  and  addres.s.  In  an  unusually  brief  space  ot 
lime  he  had  Breese  nominated,  and  the  day  for  the  election  was 
set  for  the  next  Saturday,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House.  Things 
seemed  to  be  going  on  swimmingly  for  Breese.  But  Judge  Na- 
thaniel Pope,  who  was  a  great  personal  and  political  friend  of 
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(jen.  Taylor,  and  Avho  was  very  indignant  at  Breese  on  account 

of  the  censure  passed  upon  him,  took  it  into  his  head  that  Breese  | 

might  be  defeated  after  all.     Gen.  Taylor  had  just  been  elected  | 

President,  and  had  di-avowed  the  dogma  that  "to  the  victors  be-'  | 

long  the  spoils,''  and  had  said  that  he  would  divide  the  offices  | 

between  the  parties.     It  was  known  that  Taylor  was  greatly  ex-  | 

asperated  at  the  vote  of  censure,  and  that  Breese  would  have  no  I 

influence  over  him.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  very  friendly  | 

towards  Shields.     He  told  Shields  to  send  out  and  get  the  land-  i 

officers  and  postmasters   to  come   to  Springfield,  and   let  them  | 


know  that  some  of  them  would  stand  a  chance  of  retaining  their 
offices  if  he  was  elected,  but  not  if  Breese  succeeded;  and  the  | 

Judge  undertook  to  get  the  Senate  to  postpone  the  election  for  | 

a  week  or  m.ore.     This 'could  only  be  done  through  the  Whigs  in  | 

that  body;  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Demo-  | 

crats  from  suspecting  that  the  Whigs  had  any  object  in  view;  and  I 

it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  Don  Morrison,  one  of  our  Whigs,  ? 

in  the  dark,  as  he  vras  a  nephew  of  Mrs.   Breese.     According  to  | 

instructions,  we  Whigs  professed  to  care  not  the  turn  of  a  feather  I 

who  beat;  but  when  the  resolution  tor  bringing  on  the  election  | 

came  up,  we  voted  to  sustain  the  motion  to  postpone  the  election  | 

for  a  week,  which  w^as  made,  I  think,  by  Cloud,  of  Morgan,  who  I 

was  for  McClernard,  whose  friends,  together  with  some  that  were  | 

opposed  to  Breese  and  the  Whigs  (except  Don  Morrison),  carried  | 

the  motion.     Shields  went  to  work  with  his  men  who  had  come  | 

up,  and  they  eftected  such  a  change  in  public  sentiment  that  the  I 

Deniocrats  called  another  caucus  and  nominated  Shields,  who  was  i 

elected;  but  when  he  went  to  Washincrton,  was  confronted  with  a  I 

certificate  of  naturalization  from  I^fnngham  (bounty,  showing  that  I 

he  lacked  a  few  weeks  of  having  been  long  enough  a  citizen  of  | 

the  United  States  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.   Senate.  I 

Of  course  this  dashed  his  hopes,  and  he  returned  to  Illinois  a  I 

sadder  man  than  he  left.  He  was  thought  to  have  committed  an 
egregious  blunder  while  in  Washington  in  threatening  personal 
violence  to  Breese.  But  his  star  seemed  to  be  yet  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  Governor  appointed  Shields  to  the  office  after  the 
lapse  of  time  which  would  qualify  him  to  take  his  seat.  He 
again  ported  off  to  Washington,  and  to  his  amazement  found 
that  the  Senate  held  that  a  governor  had  no  power  to  appoint  to 
a  seat  in  that  body  under  such  circumstances,  and  he  was  again 
checkmated.  Soon  after  this,  the  Governor  convened  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  he  was  duly  elected  and 
took  his  seat.  He  was  afterwards  elected  to  that  august  bod}' 
from  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  having  been  U.  S.  Senator  from 
three  States,  which  never  haj)pencd  before,  and  may  never  hap- 
pen again. 


Ei>WARDSviLLK,  JO  March,  j88o. 
Robert  I'ergus,  Esq., — Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  N,  W.  Edwards  has  called  my  attention  to  some  errors  in  my 
Address,  in  respect  to  his  Father,  Gov,  Edwards.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  regard  to  facts  and  dates,  Mr.  Edwards  is  correct.  I  said  that  the  con- 
troversy between  Edwards  and  Crawford  laid  them  both  on  the  shelf,  politi- 
cally, \  meant  National  politics.  I  don't  think  that  Edwards  was  damaged 
at  home  thereby,  for  he  was  afterwards  elected  Governor  of  the  State;  and 
our  people  believed  him  to  have  been  in  the  right.  Gov.  Edwards  died  in 
1834,  I  think  in  Belleville;  and  there  was  not  mucli  time  intervening  to  en- 
able one  to  realize  the  effect  upon  him  abroad  of  the  controversy.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Gov.  Edv-ards  retained  the  entire  confidence  of  very  many, 
and,  perhaps,  most,  of  the  distinguished  men  in  the  United  States;  but  still  I 
think  it  had  a  damaging  eflfect,  in  a  political  jioint  of  view,  upon  both  the 
Governor  and  Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  N.  W,  Edwards  thinks  I  am  in  error,  in 
saying  that  his  Father  was  rjot  outspoken  on  the  Convention  question.  I 
did  not  say  that  he  favored  the  introduction  of  Slavery.  I  did  say  that  he 
was  believed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  his  son-in-law,  Daniel  P.  Cook,  who 
was  a  very  decided  anti-slavery  man;  and,  I  believe  that  he  gave  his  influ- 
ence to  the  anti-slavery  side  of  the  question;  and  his  efforts  may  have  been 
more  serviceable  to  the  cause  than  if  he  had  been  outspoken,  as  he  had 
great  .personal  influence  with  some  Jackson  men,  particularly  the  "Whiteside 
family.  T  may  have  been  mistaken  \n  reference  to  the  cause  and  time  of 
the  street  rencounter  with  a  j^erson  who  had,  or  was  represented  to  have, 
great  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Edwardsville  Bank.  Mr.  Edwards  differs 
from  me  as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  He  is  doubtless  right,  as  I  onl)' 
speak  from  memory.  I  wish  to  remark,  that  I  am  not  writing  history,  but 
only  giving  my  recollections  of  the  times  and  men  of  early  days.  There  is 
not  much  difference,  in  fact,  between  my  version  and  that  of  Mr.  N.  W. 
Edwards.  We  agree  in  the  main  features,  and  differ  only  in  detail.  -  There 
was  a  controversy  between  Gov.  F.dwards  and  Mr.  Crawford  about  the  Ed- 
wardsville Lank,  and  neither  of  them  figured  in  National  politics  after  that. 
There  was  a  street  rencounter  between  the  Governor  and  Judge  Smith,  and 
I  thought  it  was  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Edwards  thinks 
it  was  not.  lie  is  probably  right.  He  says.  Col.  Stephenson  was  presi- 
rlent  of  the  Bank.  That  is  correct;  but  Judge  Smith  was  director,  and  exer- 
cised great  control  over  it.  Stephenson/and  Edwards  were  devoted  personal 
friends,  but  they  diverged  in  politics.  Stephenson  and  his  family  were  ardent 
Democrats,  while  ?:dwards  and  his  familj^sided  with  the  Whigs.  They  sus- 
tained Mr.  Co(;k,  who  voted  for  Adams,  in  1824,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  the  Adams  men  \vere  known  as  belonging,  in  Illinois,  to  the 
Edwards  party;  while  their  opponents  were  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Bond 
party,  as  is  stated  h^y  the  late  Win.  II.   Brown,  in  his  Memoir  of  Mr.  Cook. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  GILLESPIE. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  LIFE 


By  JOHN  REYiNOLDS, 

Late  Governor  of   Illinois,  Memker  of  Congress,  State  Senator,  and 
Representative,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Wisdom  i.s  tlie  great  end  of  liistoiy. — Blair. 
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ANNALS  OF  CHICAGO;  A  Lecture 

<iciiverecl  before  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  Jan.  21, 
iSio.  By  JosEiH  N.  Balestier,  Esq.,  Re- 
published from  the  original  edition  of  1840,  with 
an  Introduction,  written  by  the  author  in  1876: 
and.  also,  a  Review  of  the  Lecture,  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1S72.     Price,  25  cents. 


FEF^GUS'  DIRECTORY  OF  THE 

CriY  OF  CHICAGO,  1830:  with  City  and 
County  OiTIcers,  Churches.'  Public  Buildings. 
Hotels,  etc.;  also,  list  of  Sheriff's  of  Cook  County 
and  Mayors  of  the  City  since  their  orgajiiz.it ion; 
together  -with  Poll-list  cf  the  first  City  Electi'-.n. 
(Tuesday.  May  2d,  1337):  and.  also,  List  of  Pur- 
chasers of  Lots  in  Fort  Dearborn  Addition,  the 
No.  of  the  Lots  and  the  prices  Paid  (1839). 
Compiled  by  Robert  Fergus.     Price,  50  cents. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  ILLINOIS, 

AXD  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  POTTAWATO- 
MIES:  Read  before  the  Chicago  Historical 
Societv,  December  i^th,  1670:  also. 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRAIRIES:  Read  before 
tiie  ( )itawa  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  De- 
cember 3orh,  1869.  By  Hon.  John'  Dean 
C-ATON,  LL.D.,  late  Chief-Justice  of  Illinois. 
Price,  25  cents. 
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3  HE  EARLY  MuVK.MEN  J  IN  ILLINOIS 
FOR  THE  LEGALIZATION  OF  SLAVERY: 
Re.-d  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  December  5,  1264.  By  Hon. 
W:.f.  H.  Brown,  Ex-President  of  the  Society. 
Price,  25  cents. 
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L.  Wilson,  Col.  Lewis  C.  Kerchival.  Uriah  P. 
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f^sq.,  Thomas  Chutch,  Esq.     Price,  25  cents. 


EARLY  CHICAGO:  A  Lecture  de- 

livered  in  the  Sunday  Course,  at  McCormick 
Hall,  May  7th,  1876.  By  Hon.  John-  Wen  : 
WORTH,     With  Steel  portrait.     Price,  35  cents. 


EARLY  CHICAGO:  A  Lecture  de- 

livered  in  the  Sunday-  Coarse,  at  McCormick'~ 
Hall,  April  11,  1375.'  With  additional  matter, 
never  before  published.  By  Hon.  John  Wen  ■ 
WORTH.     With  Steel  Portrait.      Price.  35  cer.;-.. 


PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  PROS- 
PECTS OF  CHICAGO:  An  Address  deliverer 
before  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  Jan.  20,  1S46.  '  !'.y 
Henrv  Bkowx,  Esq.,  Author  cf  "History  o:' 
Illinois." 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  CHICAGO 
An  Address  delivered  before  the  Centennial  Li- 
brary- Association,  March  21,  7S76.  By  J.^Mc-^ 
A.  Marsh.\i,!.,  Eso. 

CHICAGO  IN  1836:  "STRANGE  EAKI.\ 
DAYS,"  By  H.^lRriet  Martineau,  author  of 
"Society  in  America."     Price,  25  cents. 
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ADDRESSES  BEFORE  THE  CHI- 
CAGO HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  By  Flon  j 
Y.  ScAM.Mo:<,  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold,  \Y.m.  Hrk- 
LiNG,  Col.  G.  S  FIirBBARD,  and  Hikam  W 
Beckwit.h.  Esq.;  .Sketches  of  Col.  John  H. 
Kinzie,  by  his  Wife,  Juliette  A.  Kinzie;  G':"- 
Manierrc,  Luther  Haven,  and  other  early  Sc. 
tiers;  also,  of  Billy  Caldwell  and  Shabonv- 
"The  Winnebago  Scare."  July,  1S27;  and  ot.';- 
important  matter  never  before  published,  C"-; 
nected  witli  "  Ejirly  Chicago."     Price,  25  cenu. 
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EARLY  MEDICAL  CHICAGO:  An 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Practitioners  .? 
Medicine:  with  the  Present  Facu,lties,  an'- 
Graduates  since  their  Organization,  of  the  McU;- 
cal  Colleges  of  Chicago.  By  Ja.-\!ES  N.  ilv:':- 
A.M.,  M.'D.  With  Steel  engravings  of  Professc:> 
J.  Adams  Allen,  N.  S.  Davis,  and  the  h'<i 
Daniel  Brainard.     Price,  50  cents, 
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j      THE  EARLIEST  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF  CHICAGO. 

I  By  Rev.  JEREMIAH   POFlTER. 

•^RLY  HISTORY  OF  ILLINOIS.         -  -         By  Hon.  WM.  H.  BROWN, 

I       EARLY  SOCIETY  IN  SOUTHERN    ILLinOIS. 

j  By  ROBERT  W.  PATTER30T-T,  D.D. 

THE  ILLINOIS  BAR  FORTY  YEARS  AGO.  By  Hon.  ISAAC  N.  ARNOLD. 

TliE   FIRST    MURDER-TKIAL    IN    IROQUOIS    COUNTY 

FOR   THE    FIRST  MURDER  IN   COOK  COUNTY. 


Tiie  Earliest  lieligious  History  of  Cliicago 

BY  Rf:V.  JEREMIAH  PORTER, 

ITS    FIRST    RESIDENT    PASTOR. 


An  Address  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  in  1859. 


In  compliance  with  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Barry,  its  honored  Secretary,  it 
atitbrds  me  much  pleasure  to  give,  on  this  occasion,  sonie  of  my 
early  recollections  of  this  wonderful  City,  that  others  may  par- 
take in  my  admiration  and  astonishment,  as  1  contrast  its  infaiicy 
Avith  its  present  commercial,  political,  and  reHgious  importance. 

If  the  little  incidents  of  the  childhood  of  one  whom  the  worid 
iidmires,  are  repeated  with  dehght  by  their  friends,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  it  affords  me  peculiar  joy  to  review  the  years  spent 
in  this  place,  when  I  was,  by  Divine  Providence,  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  tottering  infant;  and  now,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  am  building  another  infant  church,  in  a  pari  of  the  City 
which  was  then  a  distant  and  unbroken  ijrairie. 

THE    CHICAGO    OF     1 83 3. 

Had  one  fallen  asleep  on  the  main  body  of  the  Chicago  River, 
in  1833,  to  awake,  after  a  quarter  of  a  centur}-,  in  1S59,  on  the 
same  river,  he  would  l)e  overwhelmingly  convinced  that,  though  he 
had  slept,  it  was  not  in  a  sleepy  hollow.  That  sleepy  men  had 
never,  in  any  age,  built  a  city,  from  a  mere  military  and  Indian 
trading-post,  of  one  hundred  thousand ^:ieople;  yet  such  he  would 
find,  had  been  done  during  that  brief  sleep. 

In  th*e  cabin  of  a  schooner,  on  my  way  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  in  the  autumn  of  183 t,  I  found  a  man  on  his  way  to 
Chicago,  and  heard  from  him  that  the  United  States  (Government 
was  about  to  build  a  light-house  there,  and  he  was  going  to  open  a 
boarding-house,  and  l.)elieved  it — Chicago — would  become  a  fme 
place  for  business. 

At  Mackinac,  I  found  Mr.  A.  Duncan  Stewart,  who  was  getting 
materials,  and  su)>erintending  the  building  of  that  light-house. 
At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  from  Hon.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  U,  S.  In- 
dian agent,  whose  house  was  my  happy  home  during  my  ministry 
there,  I  learned  more  about  Chicago:  that  he  had  explored 
w}th  Indians,  in  a  bark  canoe,  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Michigan; 
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had  sailed  in  his  frail  bark  up  the  Chicago  River,  and  down  die 
DesPlaines,  and  visited  a  remarkable  mound  on  die  prairie,  some 
thirty  miles  south,  called  "Mount  Joliet.""  He  also  informed  me, 
in  1832,  that  Mr.  John  H.  Kinzie,  then  sub-Indian  agent,  at  Fort 
Winnebago,  was  about  to  lay  out  a  town  on  the  Chicago  River,  or 
had  done  so,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  a  tlourishing  one.  1'lie 
Black-Hawk  war,  and  the  cholera,  in  General  Scott's  anny,  at  Chi- 
cago, in  1832,  brought  the  place  into  notice.  One  of  oiir  com- 
panies at  Fort  Brady,  was  ordered  to  Chicago  tiuu  year,  Captain 
J.  B.  F.  Russell's  5th  Infantry. 

In  1833,  our  troops  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  were  ordered  to  Fort 
Dearborn,  (Chicago),  to  relieve  those  then  there.  Major  John 
Fowle,  commanding,  who,  wirli  his  lovely  Christian  wite,  had  been 
of  my  bible  class  at  Fort  Brady,  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to- 
Fort  Dearborn:  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  of  my  church,  was  already 
removed  to  Mackinac,  and  a  majority  of  my  church  were  going 
with  his  comm'.md,  and  a  prosperous  Baptist  mission  existed  at  the 
Sault,  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  ^lajor  Fowle. 

Passing  up  in  a  schooner,  from  the  Sault,  into  Lake  Michigan, 
we  found  but  one  solitary  house  on  the  shore,  and  that  at  Mil- 
waukee. Solomon  Juneau,  oi  the  American  F'ur  Company,  had 
his  post  there. 

Arriving  in  Cliicago  in  Ma\',  with  Major  Fcwie  and  family,  and 
command,  1  found  the  beginnaiig  of  a  town.  Many  families  liad 
fled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  Chicago,  for  mihtary  |>rotec- 
tion  from  the  Indians,  the  previous  year;  some  of  these  remained, 
and  others  had  come  in  from  the  Fast.  Including  the  two  com- 
panies in  the  Fort,  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  })eople 
dwelling  here. 

Conceive,  now.  of  Chicago,  as  it  was  in  1833,  ^vhen  the  hand 
of  man  had  hardly  begun  to  form  its  streets;  a  vride,  wet  prairie, 
as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  on  a  muddy  river  winding  south  over 
a  sand-bar  to  the  Lake,  witli  a  few  scattered  dwellings.  Sweep 
away,  not  only  the  iron  blo^/ks  and  marble  pahu^es.  but  every 
brick  store  and  dwelling,  and  all  but  three  of  tlie  framed  build- 
ings, and  the  light-liouse;  tear  up  every  rod  of  the  scores  of  miles 
of  pavements  of  wood  or  stone,  and  substitute,  in  their  i)lace,  the 
wild  grass  of  the  prairie!  Obliterate  our  three  or  four  score 
churches  1  Blot  out  our  twelve  public  school-houses,  now  accom- 
modating ten  thousand  scholars!  Return  to  their  homes,  in  New- 
England,  New  York,  and  the  Southern  States,  to  their  dwellings  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  their  native  France,  (jerinany,  I 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark!     Bury  in  utter  forgetfulness  tlie  | 

princely  fortunes  which  these  various  races  have  wrought  from  the 
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soil  of  this  one  township,  and  think  of  Chicago  as  a  small  military 
post  at  the  month  of  the  river ! — Colonel  J.  B.  Beaubien's  trading- 
post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  just  outside  of  the  Reserva- 
tion; a. dwelling,  for  the  light-house  keeper;  with  a  single  street, 
on  the  river,  from  the  Fort  to  the  Point,  near  where  Lake  Street 
bridge  now  is. 

A  log-cabin,  west  of  that  bridge,  was  the  boarding-place  of  the 
merchants,  until  Mrs.  Rufus  Brown  opened  her  log  boarding- 
house,  on  LaSalle  Street.  The  dwellings  were  then  all  of  logs, 
and  their  were  only  three  framed  stores, — tfiese  had  just  been 
built  for  Newberry  &  Dole,.Philo  Carpenter,  and  P.  F.  W.  Peck 
— Mr.  John  Wright  had  commenced  the  fourth  store. 

No  place  for  Sabbath  worship  had  been  built  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  only  place  for  worship  was  a  log  school- 
house,  over  the  bridge.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
the  Fort,  was  the  Kinzie  House;  a  third  of  the  vvay  to  the  Point 
was  the  dwelling  of  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  and  still  fur- 
ther west,  was  the  house  of  Dr.  Harmon,  and  his  brother.  Deacon 
Harmon.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  a  Methodist  and  Deacon  Harmon 
a  Baptist. 

Think  of  Chicago  River  as  flowing  between  grassy  banks, 
making  a  half-circle  around  Fort  Dearborn,  and  flowing  south 
a  hr  If  mile,  and  then  crossing  a  bar  before  it  could  empty  its  slug- 
gish waters  into  the  lake. 

Such  was  Chicago  as  I  passed  ui)  that  river,  in  the  yawl  of  our 
schooner,  in  which  we  had  lain  at  anchor  from  Sunday  morn  till 
Monday,  because  the  lake  was  too  rough  to  allow  us  to  go  ashore. 

To  complete  its  isolation  from  the  world,  you  must  blot  out 
every  railroad  this  side  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  and.  remem- 
ber that  the  entire  network  of  telegraph  wires  was  an  undevel- 
oped thought  in  the  mind  of  the  painter,  Prof  S.  B.  F.  Morse;  that 
the  news  of  the  death  of  a  friend  in  New  York,  now  flashed  to  us 
in  an  hour,  could  then  hardly,  by  mail,  be  brought  to  us  in  ten  or 
twelve  days;  that  no  newspaper  v.as  published  nearer  than  De- 
troit, and  it  took  a  week  for  it  to  reach  us  by  mail  1 

Pure  water,  by  hydrants,  gas  and  sewerage,  with  all  their  bless- 
ings, were  undreamed  of!  Such  was  Ciiicago,  when,  with  ^lajor 
Fowle,  we  entered  the  river  on  the_i3th  of  ^lay,  1S33. 

NLijor  Fowlc  was  to  superintend"  the  building  of  a  pier,  from 
the  river  to  the  lake,  after  cutting  a  channel  through  the  sand-bar. 
NFajor  Fowle  relieved  Captain  Seth  Johnson,  who,  with  his  com- 
pany, returned  (on  the  schooner  that  brought  us  down)  to  Fort 
lirady.  To  Cai^tain  Johnson  1  had  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  Captain  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  who  had  returned  to  Mack- 
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inac.  from  the  Black-Hawk  war.  I  learned  that  he  had  found  at 
Chicago,  a  young  man  from  IVoy,  New  York,  by  name  Philo 
Carpenter  who  had  commenced  a  Sabbath-school,  and  was  sus- 
taining reh!giou5  meetings,  with  a  few  Christians,  eacli  Sunday. 
As  I  came  with  friends,  I  was  sure  I  would  fnid  friends.  At  noon,  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  gone  to  New  York  for  goods;  yet, 
to  my  great  surprise,  as  the  gentlemen  came  to  dhmer  at  the  log- 
cabin,  over  the  south  branch,  I  found  a  face  familiar  to  me  while 
in  college  at  Williamstown,  and  whom  I  parted  with  in  the  City 
of  New  Y'ork,  five  years  before — it  was  John  Wright,  father  of  five 
of  your  present  distinguished  citizens.  As  he  met  me,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  wonder,  ''  ^^'hy,  Mr.  Porter,  where  have  you  come 
from  ?'"'  "  I  arrived  with  the  troops,  this  morning."'  "  Indeed  !  in 
what  capacity  ?  As  army  surgeon  ?  "'  "No,  sir!  as  their  minister. 
1  have  been  preaching  to  them  for  a  year  and  a-half  at  Fort 
Brady,  and  come  here  at  their  request:  I  have  gathered  a  church 
among  them."  ''Well,  I  do  rejoice,  for  yesterday  was  the  dark- 
est day  I  ever  saw.  Captain  Johnson,  who  had  aided  in  our 
meetings,  was  to  leave  us,  and  I  was  almost  alone;  I  have  been 
talking  about,  and  writing  for,  a  minister  for  months,  m  vain,  and 
yesterday,  as  we  prayed  with  the  Christians  about  to  leave,  I  was 
almost  ready  to  despair,  as  I  feared  the  troops  coming  in  would 
all  be  utterly  careless  about  religion.  The  fact  that  you  and  a 
little  church  were,  at  the  hour  of  our  meeting,  riding  at  anchor 
within  gun-shot  of  the  P'orc,  is  like  the  bursting  out  of  the  sun  from 
behind  the  darkest  clouds."  Until  then,  I  was  not  fully  decided  as 
to  my.  duty.  There  were  three  military  posts,  beside  Fort  Dear- 
born, west  of  Lake  Michigan:  Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du 
Chien;  Fort  Winnebago,  now  Portage  City;  and  Fort  Howard, 
at  Green  Pay.  Of  these. four,  I  had  reached  the  most  important; 
and,  complying  with  the  wishes  of  Major  Fowle,  I  followed  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  Captain  Johnson,  and  I  remained  here, 
and  it  was  soon  m.y  privilege  to  organize  the  first  church  ever 
formed  in  Chicago.  There  had  previously  been  no  preaching  in 
/^  this  place,  except  by  Methodist  circuit  preachers,  coming  in  from 
their  mission  on  Fox  River.  ;  Father  Jesse  Walker  had  monthly 
appointments  in  the  log  school-house;  he  had  been  associated 
with  Peter  Cartwright,  on  the_ frontier,  for  thirty  years,  and  had 
found  some  Methodists  at  Chicago,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamilton  being 
his  chief  friend  and  hostess.  Colonel  Hamilton  had  come  up  to 
Chicago  from  the  South.  North  of  Chicago,  there  was  no  church 
this  side  of  Lake  Superior,  except  the  Stockbridge  Indian  mission 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  missions,  and  an  Fpiscopal  Indian  mission,  at 
Green  Bav,  Rev.  Cutting  Marsh  in  the  first,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle 
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in  the  other.  West,  the  nearest  church  was  at  Galena:  and  the 
first  south-west  was  that  at  Princeton — the  Ham})shire  Colony 
Congregational  Church:  Rev.  Lucien  Farman^  its  f.rsc  pastor. 
East,  the  nearest  cliurch  ^.vas  at  ^^^'■iiLe  Pigeon,  Michigan.  There 
were  in  all  the  States  west  of  Lake  Micliigan,  no  points,  except 
the  military  posts,  and  the  Indian  trading-posts,  where  ministers 
could  be  sustained.  Though  Father  Walker's  meetings  had  been 
encouraged  by  all  professing  Christians,  his  principal  reliance  was 
then  on  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  the  venerable  English  Methodist, 
iNlr.  Mark  Xoble,  who  lived  on  the  lake  shore,  in  a  log-house, 
south  of  Colonel  J.  B.  Beaubien's  dwelling,  which  was  just  outside 
the  Fort.  When  I  hrst  called  on  Father  Noble,  and  spoke  of  his 
residence  in  this  new  country,  he  said,  impressively,  "There  is  one 
lesson  that  Paul  had  learned,  that  I  have  not  quite  yet;  it  is  this: 
'I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent.'"' Mr.  Noble  sold  his  log-house  to  Mr.  John  Wright;  there 
Mr.  Wright  took  his  family  when  they  came  in  1833,  built,  and 
there,  some  years  after,  died  ;  there,  too,  his  noble  widow  showed 
Christian  hospitality,  admired  and  loved  for  many  years,  a  mother 
in  Israel;  and  there,  next  to  the  ]^)ishop"s  palace,  now  resides  lier 
only  daughter,  wife  of  Captain  J.  Dana  Webster,  and  her  admired 
family. 

temporary  provision  was  at  once  made  for  preaching  at  the 
Fort;  the  carpenter  shop  was  em[)tied,  cleaned,  and  seated,  and  on 
the  19th  of  May,  I  j)reached  my  first  sermon  in  this  place;  text, 
John,  XV.,  8:  "Herein  is  my  Father  glorified  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."  On  the  20th  of  May  last,  just 
one-quarter  of  a  century  from  that  first  sermon  in  this  City,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  this  City, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  there  to  state  this  fact.  The  handful  of 
corn  sown  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  shakes  like  Lebanon. 
After  the  services  of  that  first  Sabbath  morning,  Mr.  WTight  said 
to  me,  "My  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  several  times  to-day,  as 
I  saw  the  influence  of  the  new  command  on  this  place,  and  con- 
trasted this  Sabbath  with  the  last,  when  we  were  so  despondent.' 

The  Fort  was  so  full  there  was'  no  room  in  it  for  a  minister's 
study,  so  I  sought  a  place  outside.  Families  had  had  no  time  to 
buiid  houses  since  the  panic  of  the  Indian  war,  of  the  year  be- 
fore, and  I  could  find  no  room  in  their  log  houses;  but  in  tlie 
unfinished  second-story  of  the  store  of  P.  F.  \\\  Peck,  just  Iniilt, 
I  found  a  lodging-place  and  study.  The  building  still  stands,  on 
the  corner  of  South  Water  and  LaSalle  Streets — it  and  the  light- 
house are  the  only  buildings  now  standing  to  remind  me  of  Chi- 
cago as  I  first  saw  it.     But  the  men  of  that  day— many  of  them 
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still  remain.     I  found  a  boarding-house  at  yiv.  Rufus  Brown's,  in  I 

a  double  log-house,  on  the  alley,  back  of  Mr.  Peck's  store,  v.here  i 

the  law  offices  of  Woodbridge  »S:  Williams  now  are.  | 

At  that  table,  I  daily  met  the  principal  business  men  of  <:he  in-  I 

fant  Chicago— Messrs.  John  Wright,  and  his  son,  J.  S.   Wright,  | 

George  W.  Dole,  Mr.  Peck,  Mr.  Mulford,  a  jeweler,  Philo  Carpen-  | 

ter,  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  postmaster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemuel  Brown,  i 

and  John  Bates,  and  the  lady  Bates  afterwards  married.      Most  I 

of  the  members  of  my  original  chu|^:h,  except  those  in  the  army,  I 

were  of  this  family,  so  that  IMrs.   Brown  could,  with  much  truth,  | 

say,^"the  church  that  is  in  my  house."     Within  the  Fort  there  | 

were  professing  Christians — two  officers,  three   wives  of  officers,  | 

three  wives  of  soldiers,  and  ten  soldier.s,  all  these  from  my  Fort  I 

Brady  church.     All  these  outside  of  the  Fort,  except  Mrs.  Charles  | 

Taylor,  were  born  in  New  England;  so  were  the  army  officers,  I 

Major  Towle,  and  ]\Lijor  Wilcox,  and  educated  in  Congregational  | 

Churches,  like  myself,  yet  we  organized  a  Presbyterian  Church,  | 

and  called  it  the  "  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago."  | 

There  was  one  Presbytery  onl\',  in  Illinois;  the  Moderator,  J. 
G.  Bergen,  resided  at  Springfield.  We  re])orted,  by  letter,  to  that 
Presbytery,  but  were  never  represented  in  it.  The  four  elders  of 
the  early  church,  were  all  Congregationalists,  except  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter, who  had  come  from  the  church  of  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy, 
though  born  of  l^iplist  parents.  All  these  elders  and  their  wives, 
—  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter,  who  are  here  to-night — are 
now,  we  belie^•e,  before  the  throne  of  God,  in  heaven.  Of 
these,  the  youngest — Brother  Carpenter  and  myself — remain,  and 
wonder  at  what  God  hath  wrought.  Many  may  have  des|)ised 
that  day  of  small  things,  and  believed  that  if  a  fox  went  up  on  our 
wall  it  would  fall.  This  day  shows  that  such  were  false  prophets. 
Major  D.  L.  Wilcox,  Philo  Carpenter,  and  John  Wright  were  the 
first  ciders,  and  in  1834,  Aaron  Russell,  of  Boston,  was  added  to 
their  number, 

thp:  harbor. 

The  report  had  gone  through  the  land  that,  in  addition  to  the 
light-liouse,  a  jjiei  was  to  l)e  built,  making  the  Chicago  River  a 
harbor,  and  that  a  canal  would  l)e  dug,  coimecting  Lake  Michigan  | 

and  the  Illinois  ]<.iver;  in  thatca.se,  Illinois  farmers  would  find  an  | 

Eastern  market,  and  corn  would  rise  in  price,  from  twelve  cents 
and  a-half  to  half  a  dollar.  'J'liis  the  farmers  of  interior  Illinois 
could  not  credit,  but  Eastern  ca[jitalists  and  farmers  guessed  it 
might  be  so.  DeWitt  Clinton's  Erie  Canal  had  made  the  journey 
through  New  York  easy,  and  a  tide  of  population  had  begun  to 
flow  through  it  to  the  corn  bearing  prairies  of  Illinois.     Black- 
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Kawk  was  gone,  and  fears  of  Indian  massacres  were  subsiding. 
Eastern  emigration  began  at  once  to  reach  Chicago,  so  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  come  from  Washington  to  make  his  home  here, 
was  so  bold  as  to  wager  that  "in  five  years  there  would  be  five 
thousand  inhabitants  in  this  place."  An  army  officer  replied  to 
this  assertion,  ''  That  cannot  be,  for  there  is  no  back  country  to 
sustain  a  city."  But  the  most  sanguine  never  dreamed  of  what  we 
see  to-day,  in  twenty-five  years,  one  hundred  thousand.  l"he 
stream  then  setting  toward  our  rich  prairies,  has  made  a  back 
country  that  well  supports  the  present  wondrous  City. 

My  own  church,  organized  in  June,  1833,  received  from  that 
tide  of  people  its  due  proportion,  and  other  churches,  afterwards 
formed,  were  strengthened  from  the  same  source.  Our  necessities 
and  strength  induced  us  at  once  to  set  about  building  a  house  of 
worship.  The  location  chosen  was,  as  the  builder's  (Mr.  Joseph 
Meeker)  wife  said,  "out  on  the  prairie;"  it  was  one  and  a-half 
blocks  from  South  Water  Street,  on  the  alley,  on  Clark  Street,  in 
the  rear  of  the  present  Sherman  House.  It  cost  us  six  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  the  first  church  ever  built  in  Chicago,  though  the 
Baptists  had  a  schoobhouse  built,  in  which  we  had  preached  for 
a  time — for  a  few  months — on  alternate  Sabbaths.  It  was  my 
l)rivilege  to  dedicate  the  First  Presbyterian  CJhurch  of  Chicago, 
on  Saturday,  the  4th  day  of  January,  1834.  My  text  was  these 
words:  "The  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest 
for  herself,  e\en  thine  altars,  my  King  and  my  God."  This  liouse 
still  stands,  increased  to  four  times  its  original  size.  It  was  re- 
moved to  the  rear  of  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Chirk  and  Washing- 
ton Sts.,  and  used  until  the  brick  church  was  built  in  front  of  it, 
on  Washington  St.  The  elements,  on  dedication  day,  were  against 
us.  The  mild  autumn  was  succeeded  by  intense  cold.  1  had 
invited  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Clark,  of  DuPage,  v/ho  had  come  into  the 
State  during  the  summer,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  aid  in  the  dedication,  but  the  intense  cold — mercury  29 
degrees  below  zero — prevented  their  coming,  so  I  was  only  aided 
in  the  dedication  services  by  Rev.  Brother  Allen  B.  Freeman,  tlie 
Baptist  niinister,  who  had  been  labcjring  in  Chic  ago,  by  my  side, 
since  xVugust.  Pre\ious  to  the  building  of  our  church,  we  liad 
preached,  alternately,  in  a  room  on  Franklin  Street,  near  the  old 
Post-Office,  in  a  building  ]>ut  up  by  his  society,  of  tvvo-storys, 
the  upper  room  for  a  classical  school,  and  the  lower  for  worship. 
Kach  of  us  visited  the  country  once  a  rnontli,  the  one  remaining 
in  town  tlie  Sabbath  the  other  was  gone.  Our  country  i)arishes 
were  Naperville,  Blackstone's  Cirove,  etc.,  some  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant.    For  two  or  three  months,  we  preached  in  the  house  built 
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for  his  use.  Previous  to  Brother  Freeman's  coming,  his  principal 
supporters— Dr.  J.  T.  Temple,  and  others — had  attended  our 
church  in  the  Fort  and  at  the  Point.  After  their  room  was  ready 
for  use,  we  alternated  in  preaching  in  it,  until  our  house  was  dedi-  \ 

cated.     I  proposed  continuing  in  our  house  (being  about  twice  | 

as  large  as  theirs),  our  united  worship,  alternately,  as  before,  but  \ 

his  church  chose  to  remain  in  their  own  house;   so,  with  perfect  '! 

cordiality,  we  divided,  and  had  our  separate  congregations  and  | 

Sabbath-schools;  and,  the  hrst  pleasant  Sabbath  after  the  dedica-  I 

tion,  more  were  present  in  my  church  than  there  had  been  wliile  | 

the  two  societies  Avorshipped  together.     Religious  interest  seemed  I 

greatly  increased  in  both  churches.    Just  at  this  time,  we  received  | 

a  beautiful   Sunday-school  library — a  donation  from  Chas.  Bu.tler,  i 

Esq.,  and  Arthur  Pronson,  of  New  York — containing  about  two  | 

hundred  volumes.     They  had  come  to  purchase  town  lots,  and  | 

enrich  us,   and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,   themselves.     We  soon  ; 

commenced  the  monthly  tract  distribution.  Our  annual  temper- 
ance meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  of  January,  in  our  new  church.  ; 
The  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Clark,  brother-indaw  of  ^Ir. 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard.  Dr.  Josiah  Goodhue,  who  had  come  from  j 
Canada  to  reside  in  Chicago,  was  chosen  vice-president.  Five  ■  \ 
lawyers,  five  physicians,  and  six  officers  of  the  army,  were  mem-  i 
bers  of  the  society,  and  its  prospects  were  very  promising.  | 

A  personal  incident  occurred,  on  the  7th  of  P^bruary,  that  can  1 

never  be  forgotten.      Returning  from  our  evening  prayer  meeting,  i 

by  way  of  the  Post-Office,  in  a  very  dark  night,  to  avoid  the  deep  ] 

mud  of  the  street,  I  walked  down  the  river  on  the  ice;  noticing,  \ 

by  the  light  of  my  lantern,  what  seemed  very  dark  ice  before  me,  j 

I  stepped  boldly  forward,  and  in  a  moment  found  myself  in  the 
river.  Dr.  Terni^le  had  sawed  out  ice  there  for  summer  use.  1 
had  stepped  into  it,  and  was  swinmiing,  with  my  hymn-book,  lan- 
tern, and  cloak.  Had  I  gone  under  the  ice,  my  swimnu'ng  hat 
alone  would  have  told  the  story  of  my  disap})earance  in  that  cold 
river;  but  reaching  soon  tlie  square-cut,  solid  ice,  I  had  no  trouble 
in  throwing  myself  on  it. 

A  fortnight  later  in  that  month,  on  my  way  to  Blackstone's 
Grove,  (now  Hadley,  Will  County),  to  preach  to  my  church  there, 
then  increased  to  twenty  members,  I  lost  my  way,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  AuxPlaines,  sixteen  miles  from  town.  Finding  no 
road  to  lead  me  out,  and  darkness  increasing,  1  could  do  nothing  |  f 

but  tie  my  horse  to  a  tree,  and  sit  down  beside  it,  in  my  saddle.  1 1 

A  gentle  rain  was  falling  on  the  leaves  above  me.      In  the  dis-  I  i 

tance,   barking  wolves  were   heard.      Like  Paul   in  the  Adriatic  \\ 

.storm,  "I  wish  for  tlie  day.''     It  came  at  Icngtli,  and  my  hungry  l] 

I 

h 


i 
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horse  and  myself  turned  eastward,  with  no  road  to  guide  us. 
A  heavy  rainstorm,  came  on,  in  which  I  reached  the  river,  and 
plunged  into  its  swollen  stream,  the  water  reaching  the  middle  of 
my  saddle-pads.  My  strong  horse  took  me  safely  across.  I  then 
road  six  miles  in  the  rain  before  finding  a  house,  and  almost  as 
wet  as  if  I  had  been  a  "day- and  a  night  in  the  deep."  If  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  intended  to  prevent  me  keeping 
my  appointment,  or  prevent  a  protracted  meeting  tliat  had  been 
appointed,  he  signally  failed.  The  Lord  kindly  delivered  me  out 
of  these  dangers,  and  during  the  year  after  the  consecration  of  the 
church,  we  enjoyed  a  precious  revival  of  religion,  and  hfty-two  per- 
sons were  gathered  into  the  church;  among  them  were  many  who 
continue  to  this  day.  Of  these  were  the  large  family  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Brookes,  now  of  Cleaverville.  Mr.  Brookes,  a  gardener  or 
ilorist,  from  London,  had  reached  Chicago  in  that  year,  coming  by 
land  from  Buffalo,  with  his  own  wagons.  He  was  eight  weeks  com- 
ing from  Buffalo,  through  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana,  to  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Brooks,  an  P^nglish  Congregationalist,  had  heard  at  home  ot' 
American  re^'i\■als,  and  soon  her  hope  of  witnessing  one  was 
realized — one  in  which  her  husband  and  three  young  English- 
men of  their  family,  and  some  six  of  their  children,  were  brought 
into  our  church  on  profession  of  faith.  In  this  revival  I  was  aided 
by  Rev.  Kalph  W.  Gridley,  who  had  come  from  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  and  had  passed  down  to  Ottawa,  and  was  the  pas- 
tor of  that  church.  I  had  known  him  in  college,  and  Deacon 
Wright's  family  had  loved  him  as  their  pastor  at  home.  His  la- 
bors will)  us  were  greatly  blessed.  The  Rev.  ^\■illiam  K.irby  was 
then  preaching  to  tha  church  1  had. organized  at  Hadley,  V/ill 
County,  and,  with  Rev.  L  W.  Prentiss,  aided  in  that  work  of 
grace. 

ECCLF.SIASTICAL    COUNCIL. 

The  first  ever  held  in  Northern  Hlinois.  lliis  v/as  called  by 
the  Congregational  Church  at  DuPage,  called  Fountaindale,  and 
met  on  the  loth  of  June,  1S34,  about  a  year  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  my  church  at  Chicago. 

It  met  at  Walker's  Grove,  now  Plainfield.  On  assembling, 
there  were  present: 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  and  MajorJ)eLafayette  W^ilcox,  U.S.A. ^ 
from  Chicago. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Clark,  Deacon  E.  Clark,  Mr.  Herjry  Goodrich,  Dr. 
Abbott,  Mr.  iJudley,  from  I'ountaindale. 

Rev.  William  Kirl>y,  Deacon  Reuben  Beach,  John  ]>lackstone,. 
I  delegate,  Cnion  Church,  Ijlackstone's  Cirove. 

Rev.  Haz/ard,  Jesse  A.  Clark,  Delegate,  Ottawa. 
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Deacon  Tames  Mather,  of  Piainfield. 

•Rev.  R.  W.  Gridley,  Rev.   Xahiim  Gould,  passing  to  fields  of 

labor  from  the  East.  | 

Nahum  Gould  was  chosen   Moderator.     Jeremiah  Porter  was  I 

chosen  Clerk.  | 

The  question  on  which  the  Council  was  called,  was  "  Is  it  ad-  | 

visable  to  change  our  form  of  government,  so  as  to  make  them  | 

uniformly  Congregational  ^  ""  | 

After  a  protracted  and  kind  discussion,  it  was —  | 

Resolved,  uiianiinously.  Tiiat  this  Convention  deem  it  iuexpe-  f 

■dient  to  make  any  decision  concerning  the  mode  of  church  gov-  I 

ernment,  and   each  church   in  our  bounds  be   left  to  make  its  | 

own  choice  of  form.  I 

PRESBYTERY    OF    OTTAWA    FORMED.  t 

In  November,  1834,  the  churches  of  Northern  Illinois  that  had  | 

joined  the  Sangamon  Presbytery,  were  set  off  by  that  body  as  a  | 

new  one,  and  called  it  the  Presbytery  of  Ottawa,  as  that  was  a  | 

central  church.     It  embraced  the  three  counties — Cook,  LaSalle,  | 

and  Putnam.     In  these  counties  were  now  eleven  Presbyterian  | 

and  Congregational  churches,  and  eight  ministers.     Our  church  \ 

united  with  that  Presbytery  at  that  session.     It  pleased  the  Pres-  S 

ident  to  appoint  myself  its  first  Delegate  to  the  General  Assem-  I 

bly,  to  meet,  the  following  Sj)ring,  at  Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania.  f 

Never  before  had  Northern  Illinois  been  represented  in  that  body.  | 

AX  IX'CIDENT  OF  THAT  FIRST  MEETING  OF  OTTAWA  PRESFA'TERY.  | 

Colonel  Pen]  am  in  F.  Mooers,  then  of  Ottawa,  pow  of  Green  I 

Bay,  Wisconsin,  long  one  of  my  parishioners,  recently  told  me  f 

how  he  had  often  amused  his  friends  by  telling  them  of  this  lact  | 

of  our  attending?  that  meetincr  of  the  Presbvterv.     Ridins;   over  I 

the  prairie  with  my  dear  brother,  Rev.  N.  C.  Clark,  not  far  from  | 

Ottawa,   seeing  a  prairie-wolf  before  our  horses,  and  he   under-  | 

standing  them  as  J   did  not,  rode  up  to  the  wolf,  screaming,  and  | 

jumped  from  his  horse.      'I'lie  alarmed  wolf  turned  on  his  back,  | 

and  lay  confounded,  till  Prothcr  Clark  killed  him  with  his  riding-  % 

whip.     We   carried   the   trophy   of   victory    directly    to    Colonel  | 

Mooers'  door.     He  had  often  entertained   his  friends  witli  this  } 

account  of  the  early  missionaries  of  Illinois,  who  could  frighten  I 

wolves  to  death!     But  this  honor-all  l;elonged  to  Mr.  Clark,  so  | 

far  as  I  was  concerned,  yet  this  reminds  me  of  another  unmerited  | 

honor  given  me.     Mr.  Roljt.  Stuart,  of  Mackinac,  (in  whose  house  I 

I  first  saw,  in  r83r,  her  who  is  now  my  wife),  called  my  attention  | 

to  an  article  in  a  Cincinnati  Roman  Catholic  paper,  occasioned  by  | 

a  published  account,  by  myself,  of  a  deep  work  of  religious  interest  I 

among  the  trooj^s  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in    1S32.     In  it  the  writer  I 
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says:  ''Here  we  see  the  grinning  teeth,  and  bristhng  mane  of  this 
Presbyterian  woh".  as  he  prickles  up  his  predestinating  ears."' 
Can  you  vronder  that  wolves  were  afraid  of  such  a  missionary? 
P^quaily  undeserved  is  the  following,  found  in  a  monthly  (Catho- 
lic), published  in  this  City  a  few  years  since,  vrhich  a  friend  was 
amused  to  iind,  after  a  glowing  account  of  Catholic  institutions 
here.  It  exclaims,  with  admiration,  "And  all  this  since  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Porter  prayed  at  midnight  on  his  knees,  in  the  streets 
of  Chicago,  before  the  little  C\atholic  chapel,  built  in  1833.  'that 
nothing  good  should  ever  come  out  of  it."'"  Certainly,  if  I  ever 
prayed  at  midnight  before  that  chapel  or  any  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  since  built  in  this  City,  it  was  that  no  tvil 
should  come  from  them.  ]My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  that  they  who  teach,  and  they  who  worship,  in 
those  churches  would  receive  the  ichole  irutJu  and  be  true  fol- 
lowers of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  ^^^  '^"^y  ^""'^y  to  visit  m}'  parents,  in  ]Mass- 
achusetts,  for  the  first  time  in  four  and  a-haif  years,  1  attended 
the  (General  Assembly,  and  there  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Rev.  Albert  Karnes,  v.hose  trial  commenced  in  that  bod_\' 
then,  and  resulted  two  years  nfter  in  the  sundering  of  that  body, 
and  the  forming  of  the  Old  and  Xew  School  Cieneral  Assemblies. 
On  my  way  north,  by  stage,  from  Pittsburgh,  I  came  to  Erie,  and 
thence  to  Buffalo,  and  Rochester;  there  1  was  married  to  INIiss 
Eliza  Chappel,  who  had  left  Chicago  some  weeks  before,  having 
left  her  school  to  recover  lier  health.  After  a  short  visit  to  my 
native  place,  and  Andover.  and  Boston,  and  Xew  ^'o^k,  with  my 
wife,  and  making  efforts  to  secure  a  pastor  for  my  Chicago  church, 
thinking,  on  account  of  its  ra|)id  growth,  it  ought  to  have  the  best 
minister  in  the  laiKl,  I  returned  to'C'hicago,  without  success  in 
finding  a  minister.  I  applied  first  to  Edward  Humphrey,  now 
Rev.  Dr.  Humjjiu-ey,  of  Kentucky, —an  older  brother  of  the 
present  pastor  of  the  same  church — meeting  him  at  my  father's, 
but  he  had  already  plans  that  retained  him  in  Kentucky. 
After  returning  to  Chicago.  1  wrote  to  Rev.  !>.  N.  Kirk,  of  Al- 
ban}',  New  York,  showing  our  need,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
impressed  witli  the  great  iniportancc^  of  the  infant  City  to  ac- 
cept our  call. 

Although  not  succeeding  in  getting  a  successor,  I  felt  it  my 
duty,  in  the  fall  of  1835,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Main  Street 
Church,  Peoria,  tendered  me  by  my  friend.,  Moses  Pettengill,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Enoch  Cross,  two  of  a  session  that,  after- 
wards, while  I  was  their  pastor,  had  in  their  number  Joshua  and 
y\aro?i — Deacons  Aaron  Russe!!,  following  me  from  Chicago,  and 
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Joshua  Aiken  being  then  at  Peoria.  Such  a  session — as  Moses, 
and  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  and  Enoch,  and  Jeremiah  as  Moderator 
— should  have  had  great  power  in  that  City  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  many  generations.  Moses  remains  to  this  day  a  pillar 
in  the  church  in  the  same  city. 

My  church,   after  the  close   of  my  labors  of  two  and   a-half  | 

years,  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  nine  members,. had  ac-  | 

cumulated  wealth,  with  the  prospect  of  much  temporal  prosi)erity.  | 

In  view  of  this,  it  had,   December  29th,  1834,  passed  the  follow-  I 
ing  resolution : 

"That  we  will  relieve  the  American  Home  Missionary  from  I 

further  contributions  for  support   of  our   pastor.   Rev.  Jeremiah  | 

Porter,  from  the   ist  of  June  last;  and,  while  we  deeply  feel  our  •  | 
obligations  for  past  assistance,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  and  privi-           .  f 

lege  to  raise  for  him  a  competent  support;   and,  to  return,  in  due  I 

time,  to  its  treasury,  more  than  we  have  received  from  it."'  | 

Onlv  one  vear  from  its  oru;anization  did  the  church  receive  aid  | 

from  that  society,  and  a  single  member  of  that  earliest  congrega-  I 

tion  has  left,  bv  will,  to  it,  ten  thousand  dollars — the  late  Flavel  I 
Mosely.        '     "                                                                                                  '     ^ 

The  church  corresponded  with  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Syracuse, 

and  others,  in  vain,   for  two  and  a-half  vears,  before  securincr  a  i 

pastor.     Dr.  Plall,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  informed  me  % 

that  he  had  such  a  call,  and  that  I)r,  Joel  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  re-  I 

ceiving  a  like  invitation,  taking  the  letter  to  Judge  Williams,   of  | 

his  church,  said,   "  I  've  got  a  letter  from  some  place  out  \\'est,  I 

called  Chickago,  asking  me  to  come  their  and  preach.     Can  you  ? 

tell  me  where  it  is?"     Learning  it  was  in  a  great  swamp  west  of  | 

Lake  Micliigan,  he  concluded  it  was  best  to  remain  on  the  Con-  | 

necticut.     Dr.  Deric  Lansing,  of  Auburn,  once  visited  the  pkice,  \ 
and  rejoiced  us  by  his  eloquent  sermons,  but  chose  to  remain  in 

New  York.     At  length,  in  1838,  the  Rev.  John  Blatchford,  father  j 

of  E.  W.  Blatchford,  now  one  of  your  most  esteemed  and  success-  \ 

ful  Christian  merchants,  traveling  from  New  York  to  Central  llli-  j 

nois,    was    providentially    detained    here,   and    was    called,    and  '■ 

became  their  happy  and  blessed  pastor.  j 

FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  CHICAGO.  \ 

In  the  first  week  of  July,  1833,^  ^^''-  Jo^'^  '^-  Temple,  and  wife,  ; 

and  four  children,  arrived  from  Washington,  D.   C,  Avith  a  con-  \ 
tract  from  the  (iovernment  to  transport  the  mail  from  Chicago  to 
Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay.      He  was  an  intelhgent  physician,  and 
a  member  of  the  l>aptist  Church.     His  wife  was  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.   Stoughton,  of  Philadelphia,  a  distinguished  minister  of  that 

church.     They  were  happily  disappointed  to  fmd  regular  religious  : 
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services  at  Cliicago,  as  they  had  heard  there  were  none  of  any 
denomination.  Dr.  Temple,  supposing  there  was  no  minister  at 
Chicago,  had  apphed  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  one, 
and  the  week  after  his  aiTival,  Dr.  Temple  informed  me  that  a 
missionary  had  been  commissioned  for  Chicago.  Until  his 
arrival,  Dr.  Temple  and  family  attended  our  services  in  Fort 
Dearborn.  Thinking  it  best  that  we  should  at  once  start  out  as 
separate  churches,  Dr.  Temple  started  a  subscription  for  a  build- 
ing, having  the  double  purpose  of  school-house  and  place  of  wor- 
ship. He  started  the  subscription  with  one  hundred  dollars.  In 
a  few  weeks  it  was  built,  on  the  corner  lot  on  Franklin  Street, 
near  South  "Water  Street.  On  the  same  the  Dr.  built  his  own 
dwelling.  The  building  was  two-storys,  the  upper  for  a  school, 
and  the  lower  for  meetings.  On  the  i8th  of  August,  1833,  their 
minister  arrived — the  Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman,  just  from  the  Flam- 
ilton  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  having  in  the  East  a  father 
and  brothers  Baptist  ministers.  He  brought  with  him  a  young 
and  devoted  wife,  ardently  attached,  like  him,  to  their  spiritual 
work.  The  first  Sabbath  after  Mr.  Freeman's  arrival  was  my 
monthly  appointment  at  Blackstone's  Grove,  twenty-eight  miles 
south  of  town,  and  I  A\as  glad  Brother  PYeeman  could  preach  to 
my  usual  congregation  at  home  in  my  absence.  From  the  first 
we  laI.)ored  cordially  together,  he,  as  well  as  myself,  preaching  one 
Sabbath  each  month  in  the  country.  Our  two  congregations, 
uniting,  heard  the  one  remaining  in  town,  until  our  own  church 
was  dedicated  in  the  January  following.  So  we  hel])ed  each 
other,  and  labored  cordially  together,  until  it  was  written,  '"One 
was  taken  and  the  other  left.'"'  His  life  in  the  ininistry  was,  as  we 
measure  years,  very  brief:  it  was  long,  in  view  of  the  foundations 
laid  here  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  At  his  death,  in  De- 
cember, 1834,  I  bowed  dowji  heavily,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  a 
brother,  in  sympathy  with  his  wife,  and  afflicted  church. 

iiy  request  of  Mrs,  Freeman,  and  the  churcli,  I  jjreached  his 
funeral  sermon  in  our  church,  as  it  was  twice  as  large  as  his, 
and  all  wished  to  lionor  the  faithful  pastor,  who  had  so  early  hn- 
ished  his  work.  So  large  an  audience  for  Christian  worship  had 
never  been  gathered  in  Chicago  betbre.  Four  ministers  took 
part  in  the  services — Rev.  J.  W.  Hallam,  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
Rev.  John  Mitchell,  of  the  Methodist;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ambrose, 
of  the  Ba[jtist,  who  was  laboring  with  one  of  the  churches  that 
Brother  J-reeman  had  formed  in  the  country.  All  wished  to 
honor  one  wJiose  work  was  so  early  and  so  well  done.  The  ser- 
mon was  soon  published  in  Philadelphia,  with  extracts  from  Mr. 
Freeman's  jjurnals,  and  circulated  widely,  as  a  memorial  of  him. 
Among  the  facts  in  that  obituary  were  these: 
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On  the  19th  of  October,  1833,  ^^^-   Freeman  formed  the  First  I 

Baptist   Church  in  Chicago,  of   eighteen  members.     The  same  I 

month,  he  organized  the  church  forty  miles  from  town,  of  twelve  I 

members.     Between  his  church  in  town  and  those  in  the  country^  I 

he  divided  his  time,  until  a  brother  minister,  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Am-  | 

brose,  came  to  take  charge  of  the  latter.     At  his  death,  his  home  i 

church  numbered  /or/y.     His  last  labors,  which  brought  on  his  i 

fatal  sickness,  were  in  connection  with  his  forming  a  fifth  church.  I 

It  was  at  Long  Grove,  on  the  Fox  River,  fifty  miles  west  of  Chi-  | 

cago.     He  had  greatly  enjoyed  looking  up  the  scattered  Christians  f 

that  had  come  into  the  State  during  his  short  residence   here,.  | 

but  this  last  proved  a  fatal  labor;  returning,  his  horse  was  taken  | 

sick  about  eighteen  miles  from  town.     For  two  nights,  the  raerci-  | 

ful  man  watched  with  the  suftering  animal,  and  then,  weighed  down  I 

by  his  death,   and  over-exertion,   walked  home.     He  was  soon  | 

seized  with  typhoid  fever,  and  in  ten  days  }  ielded  up  his  spirit  in  j 

death.     Delightfully  did  he  exemplify  the  power  of  faith  in  Christ  i 

to  sustain  one  in  leaving  all  that  is  dear  to  him  on  earth,  and  so  | 
fell  asleep.                                                                                                         .     I 

Rev.    J.    T.    Mitchell,   who   had    that   year   succeeded    Father  \ 

Walker  in  the  Methodist  Church,  said  to  nu',    ''I  never  saw  the  | 

Christian    and    philosopher    more    happih-    exhibited    in    union,  j 

than  in  our  deceased  Brother,  in  tliat  last  sickness.'"'     It  was  my  I 
privilege  to  sit  at  his  bed.-ude.  with  Mrs.  Freeman  and  the  beloved       '        ; 

Mrs.  J.  Wright,  of  m}-  church — ••'  ft  was  (juite  on  the  verge  of  l 
heaven.''     "Tell  my  father,'"  said  he  to  me.  that  night,  ''that  i  die           .    | 

with  my  harness  on."     His  wife  was  calm,  confiding,  resigned  to  } 

the  Divine  will,  and  he  triumphant  in  the  J.ord,  his  rock.  | 

-    Among  the  first  baptisms  in  Chicago,  by  immersion,  was  tiie  | 

wife  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Temple.     Tiie  citizens  gathered  by  the  side  of  I 
the  river  (then  running  south  near  a  half  mile),  in  front  of  what 
is  now  ^Michigan  Avenue.     Mrs.  Temple  came  down  to  the  beach 

in  a  stage-coach,  (otlier  candi(jates  riding  with  her),  the  first  that  ■ 

had  ever  been  seen  in    ("hicago.      Brother   Freeman   pleasantly  I 

alluded  to  the  baptism  of  the  'JYeasurer  of  Candace,  Queen  of  the  i« 

Kthiopians,  to  whom  Philifj  was  sent,  as  he  was  prayerfiilly  read-  ^ 

ing  in  his  chariot,  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  Phihp  found  \ 
true  faith  in  Christ  in  this  noble  student  of  the  word  of  Cod,  and 
also,  a  desire  to  be  baptized,  wh"en  they  came  to  a  certain  water, 
''  He  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still,  and  they  went  down 
both  of  them  into  the  water,  and  Philip  baptized  him."  This 
first  baptism  in  the  waters  of  our  noble  lake  was  joyfully  re- 
membered. 

The  church,  during  Mr.  Frecm.an's  ministry,  had  been  peculiarly  '   \ 
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afflicted  by  deaths,  as  well  as  greatly  strengthened  by  additions. 
Its  only  deacon — ]\Ir.  Harmon,  brother  of  Dr.  Harmon,  still  re- 
siding here — had  died.  ^Ir.  Aiden,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, who  had  come  here  as  a  classical  teacher  in  Dr.  Temple's 
school-house,  died  of  the  same  fever  as  their  pastor,  in  the  same 
month,  and  Mrs.  Ambrose,  the  wife  of  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Ambrose.  By 
death  and  removals  to  churches  in  the  country,  the  Cliicago  Bap- 
tist Church  was  reduced  to  twenty  members.  But  the  two 
brothers,  Dr.  John  T.  and  Peter  Temple,  and  Mr.  Abel  Carpenter 
— brother  of  Philo,  of  my  church — did  not  despair,  though  cast 
down,  and  soon  secured  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  Hin- 
ton,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  brother  of  the  distinguished  John 
Howard  Hinton,  of  London.  Mrs.  AVithe,  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Temple,  had  come  to  Dr.  Temple's  family,  with  her  only  daughter,. 
from  Philadelphia.  They  added. much  to  the  strength  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  they  were  members. 

My  friend,  Mr.  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  educated  a  Baptist,  in  Rhode 
Island,  was  naturally  drawn  towards  Dr.  Temple's  family,  and  in 
affliction,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother  at  home,  sought 
sympathy  among  Christians,  and  Miss  Wythe  became  his  wife. 
Mr.  Peck,  and  wife,  and  Madame  Wythe  are  here  tins  evening,. 
with  their  sons.  You  know  their  magnihcent  home  in  2slichigan 
Terrace.  They  survive  to  rejoice  witli  us  in  the  wonderful  growth 
of  our  City,  and  in  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  their  birth,  their 
education,  and  their  choice.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Tem- 
ple,— the  wife  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citi'/en,  Mr.  T.  Hoyne — 
though  a  child  at  the  time,  is  now  here,  and  doubtless  remembers 
her  mothers  baptism,  and  those  infant  days  of  our  City.  She 
was  one  of  the  earlier  pupils  of  Miss  Chajjpel. 

RISE  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IX  CHICAGO. 

It  was  about  a  year  and  a-half  after  my  labors  began  in  town, 
before  the  place  was  visited  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  ^]r.  J. 
H.  Kinzie,  having  returned  from  his  Indian  agency,  at  Port  Win- 
nebago, to  look  after  the  town  he  had  laid  out  on  his  estate,  had 
wished  for  Episcopal  services.  We  had  formed  with  them  a  very 
pleasant  acquaintance.  About  the- loth  of  October,  1834,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dyer,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  arrived  in  tliis  town. 
Having  passed  a  y>leasant  evening  with  him,  ajid  his  Episcopal 
friends,  1  invited  him  to  occupy  my  pulpit  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath. He  consented  to  do  .so,  and  on  the  12th,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  the  first  serm.on  preached  in  connection  with 
the  Episcopal  services,  waj,  delivered  in  my  church,  near  Pake 
Street.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kinzie,  Mrs.  Helm,  her  sister-in-law,  and 
Miss  E.  Chaj^i>el,   distributed  the  prayer-books  to  the  congrega- 
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tion.  The  sermon  was  excellent  — -in  the  morning  from  the 
words,  (Matt,  xviii:  3).  ''Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;'' 
another  in  the  afternoon,  from  Isaiah  xl  :  8,  ''  The  grass  wither- 
€th,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand 
forever.''  After  the  second  service,  Mr.  Dyer  administered 
the  sacrament,  the  congregation  remaining  to  witness  the ' 
feast.  Myself  and  many  of  my  church  partook  of  the  em- 
blems, with  our  Episcopal  friends.  Only  four  of  that  church 
communed  on  that  occasion — three  ladies,  of  ^Fr.  Kinzie's  fam- 
ily, and  one  gentleman  only.  Including  my  church,  about  thirty 
received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Rev.  ]Mr.  Dyer.  Mr. 
Dyer  and  his  friends  came  and  heard  me  preach  at  an  evening 
service  the   same   day.     It  was   my   constant  custom  to  preach  | 

three  times  each  Sabbath.  f 

There  was  then  but  one  Episcopal  rector  in  the  State  of  llli-  f 

nois.     Mr.  Dyer  passed  on,  thinking  to  fmd  his  field  in  Peoria  or  1 

Galena ;  he  subsequently  went  to  Fort  SneUina;,  at  St.  Peter's,  as  I 

Chaplain,  U.  S.  A.  ^  | 

The  Rev.  J.  ^V.  Haliam  and  wife,  in  company  with  F>.  K.  Hub-  j 

bard,  and  wife,  now  Mrs.   Thomas  Dyer,  were  on  their  way  from  I 

Connecticut  to  Chica2:o.     The  followiui^  Sabbath,   Mr.    Haliam  J 

commenced  his    ministry   in    Chicago,  preaching  in  the   ]-)apt!st  f  . 

house  of  worship,  Mr.  Freeman  being  absent  in  the  country,  as  | 

usual,   once   a  month.      It    was   October   19,    1834.     St.  James',  j 

the    first    Episcopal    Church,   was    then    in    building    near    the  I 

dwelling  of   Mr.   J.    H.    Kinzie,   on    tlie    North   Side.      On   the  | 

3d  of    November,   the    same    year,  a    third    Episcopal    minister  | 

reached  (Jhicago,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  officiated  j  ^ 

very    acceptably    in    my    church.       He    was    a    young    man    of  |  | 

excellent  spirit,  then  on  his  way  to  (jalena.     St.  James'  Church  ;  ? 

was   soon   after  consecrated,  and    Mr.    Haliam    had  gathered   a  | 

pleasant   and   increasing  congregation   and    church   when   1    left  f 

Chicago,  about  a  year  after  his  coming.      Mr.  and  Mrs.   E.   K.  I 

Hubbard  united  with  my  congregation.  | 

THF.  MKTHODIST  SOCIKTY.  I 

A  nucleus  of  this  existed,  before  my  arrival,  in  1833.  "^'''-  \ 
house  of  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  then  Clerk  of  the  County  ; 
Court,  was  the  home  of  the  earlier  preachers  when  in  town,  Mrs.  > 
Hamilton  being  a  member  and  ornament  of  the  church,  and  a  ■ 
friend  to  all,  especially  those  having  a  Christian  spirit;  so  I  alway,s 
'ibund^KM^  In  the  absence  of  Father  Walker,  it  was' my  mourn- 
ful privilege  to  "visit  and  condole"  with  her  on  the  death  of  her  \ 
brother,  Hon.  Mr.  liuckner,  member  of  Congress  from  I>ouisiana,  1 
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^vho,  with  his  wife,  and  three  servants,  were  suddenly  cut  off  by 
cholera.  With  calm,  Christian  resignation  she  bore  the  terrible 
blow.  After  the  death  of  this  noble  woman,  Colonel  Hamilton 
married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Henry  Hubbard,  and  with  her  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  first  house  of  worship  of  the  Methodists  was  a  small 
framed  building,  erected  near  Colonel  Hamilton's,  on  the  North 
Side,  and  was  used  as  a  school-house  by  Mr.  John  Watkins,  one 
of  the  earliest  male  teachers.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
Methodists.  The  immediate  successor  of  Father  Walker,  and 
first  Methodist  minister  residing  in  this  City,  was  Rev.  John  T. 
Mitchell,  a  young  man  of  strong  mind,  and  devoted  piety,  a  grad- 
uate (I  think),  of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  v/hich  College  had 
just  begun  to  bring  power  from  the  mine  of  intellect  in  our  State, 
and  stamp  it  for  useful  circulation.  One  of  its  sons  it  soon  after 
sent  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  City,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Patterson,  who  has  now  been  its  esteemed  pastor  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

Colonel  J.  Bai)tiste  P>eaubien,  post-trader  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  had  his  dwelling  and  store  just  south  of  Fort  Dearborn, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river;  he  and  his  family,  and  his  nephev, 
Marl  Beaubien  and  family,  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  were  Cath- 
olics. These,  with  their  dependents,  made  efforts,  early  after  my 
going  to  Chicago,  to  build  a  chapel  for  their  services.  In  August, 
1833,  a  frame  for  a  chapel  was  erected,  a  little  distance  south 
of  Colonel  lieaubien's;  it  was  enclosed  and  used  for  worship  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  same  building  now  stands,  in -the 
rear  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Madison  Street,  near  Wabash  Ave. 
It  contrasts  wonderfully  now  with  the  immense  churches  of  brick 
and  stone,  whiclr  that  Church  has  since  erected  in  each  (juarter 
of  the  City.  The  first  priest  residing  here  wns  leather  StCJry,  with 
whom  I  had  some  friendly  interviews  in  my  study,  which  I  had  built 
near  my  boarding-house,  on  the  lot  corner  of  Lake  and  I.aSalle 
Streets,  on  which  the  Marine  Bank  now  stands — a  canal  lot  not  in 
market  then,  but  then  valued  at  $200,  and  now  worth  $95,000, 
StCry  presented  me  a  little  book,  entitled  a  "  Paj^ist  RepreseiUed 
and  Misrepresented,"'  which  I  still  retain  as  a  memento  of  those 
infant  days  of  our  churches.  ^Vhen  I  was  called  to  sympathize 
with  Mrs.  Hamilton,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Mr.  P)uckner, 
I  found  the  priest  had  preceded  me  in  atcem[)ts  to  conifort  the 
mourner. 

St.  James',  the  Episcopal  C'hurch,  built  ]j»y  Mr.  Kin/ie  and  liis 
friends,  was  the  (;nly  one  built  for  permanency;  that  only  was  of 
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brick,  and  was  graced  with  a  tower,  the  others  framed.  Saint 
James*  still  stands,  a  monument  o'l  the  zeal  and  energy  of  youthful 
Chicago. 

THE  DWELLINGS  AND  BUSINESS  PLACES  OF   1 833. 

The  stores  were  all  on  South  Water  Street,  except  iieaubien's 
trading-post  on  the  bank,  just  south  of  the  Fort,  now  Michigan 
Avenue.  The  first  store  west  of  the  Reservation,  was  a  log  one 
of  John  Wright's,  by  a  bridge  over  a  slough,  corner  of  State  and 
South  Water  Streets,  There  Miss  Chappel  opened  her  school  for 
children  of  the  Fort  and  iown.  when  'Mr.  Wright  vacated  it  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  framed  store,  in  the  autumn  of  1833. 
One-story  log  groceries,  provision,  and  litjuor  stores  lined  South 
Water  Street  to  Newberry  ^c  Dole's  forwarding  and  commission 
store — this  was  f/ie  large  warehouse;  south  of  that,  on  Water 
Street,  was  the  dwelling  (log),  of  Mr.  John  K.  Boyer,  who,  with  his 
family,  from  Pennsylvania,  arrived  in  Chicago  a  few  month.s  after 
my  coming.  Mulford,  a  jeweler,  had  near  that  house  a  store. 
The  second  framed  store  of  the  town  was  that  of  P.  F.  W.  Peck, 
(two-story),  corner  of  South  Water  and  TaSalle  Streets ;  south  of 
it  was  the  drug-store  of  Philo  Carpenter.  All  these  had  been 
built  within  the  year,  and  after  tlie  war.  Below  Mr.  Carpenters 
was  the  log  post-ofhce,  kept  by  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Hogan,  who  had  come 
to  Chicago  from  Mackinac.  Nearer  the  Point,  was  the  Sauganash 
Hotel,  kept  by  Mark  Beaubien.  Over  the  bridge,  was  the  other 
tavern,  kept  by  ^V.  W.  Wattles.  There  I  took  my  first  dinner  in 
Chicago,  and  on  that  day  met  my  friend  Mr.  WTight,  to  my  great 
joy.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  on  what  is  now  the  corner 
of  Canal  and  Madison  Streets,  stood  the  neat  log-cottage  of  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  sister  of  General  Orlando  B. 
Wilcox,  born  in  Detroit,  and  then  a  lad  sometimes  in  our  Sunday- 
school.  Mr.  (iraves  was  then  building  a  two-storV  dwelling,  near 
the  corner  of  State  and  Lake  Streets.  If  my  mem<:)ry  is  right,. Dr. 
J.  T.  Temple  put  up  next  his  two-story  dwelling  on  Franklin 
Street,  just  across  the  corner  from  the  Post-Office.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter, at  the  same  time,  was  buildmg  laay  out  on  tJic  prairie,  on  La- 
wSalle  Street,  two  blocks  from  j>ake  Street.  In  that  house,  after  his 
marriage,  1  found  a  pleasant  boarding-place. 

In  1833,  the  lawyers  in  Chicago  were  Colonel  R,  J.  Hamilton 
and  R.  K.  Heacock,  the  latter  lived  on  his  farm,  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  river,  four  miles  from  town.  During  that,  or  the 
year  1834,  there  came  and  settled  in  town,  Alexander  N.  Fullerton, 
Grant  Goodrich,  Hans  Crocker,  and  I'homas  Wright,  Colonel 
Owen,  and  Colonel  Taylor. 

The  physicians  in   1833,  '^^'^'•^^  f^"^-  Maxwell,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,, 
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in  the  Fort,  Dr.  Harmon,  Dr.  J.  T.  Temple,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Clark, 
brother-in-law  of  ]Mr.  G.  S.  Hul)l)ard.  In  the  following  year,  came 
a  brother  of  Dr.  Temple,  Dr.  Peter  Temple;  Dr.  Josiah  Good- 
hue, son  of  Dr.  Goodhue,  first  President  of  the  Berkshire  County 
Medical  C'ollege,  Pittstield,  Mass.;  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Egan,  from  Ire- 
land;  and  Dr.  Kimberly,  of  Troy,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  MEN  IN   1 833. 

Besides  those  whose  houses  and  places  I  have  mentioned,  were 
conspicuous  Mr.  John  H.  Kinzie,  2v[r.  G.  S.  Hubbard,  George  W, 
Snow,  Joseph  ^vleeker,  and  his  uncle,  Jeremiah  Price,  Mr.  Pierson, 
Robert  Kinzie,  and  Major  Handy,  Avho  came  with  Dr.  Temple, 
Mr.  John  Calhoun,  who  published  the  first  newspaper  (and  only 
for  a  time)  in  this  place,  and  has  now  just  passed  from  time.  The 
brothers  Morrison,  in  1834,  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  tlieir 
great  fortunes.  George  and  Cliarles  Chapman,  Mr.  Henry  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Haddock,  Mr.  Botsford.  George  Davis,  Charles  C'leaver, 
and  the  sons  of  the  venerable  Mark  Noble,  came  in  the  infancy 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wm.  Jones,  and  brothers,  and  Dr.  John  Fos- 
ter, who  was  drawn  hither  by  the  fact  that  a  brother  of  his,  killed 
by  a  soldier,  at  Green  Bay,  had  purchased  land  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Walter  Newberry  was  here,  investing  in  lands;  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Mr. 
P.  Carpenter,  and  Mr  Clybourn  had  each  pre-empted  quarter- 
sect'ons  of  land,  on  which  the  City  is  now  built, 'and  had  I  fol- 
lowed their  advice,  I  should  have  done  the  same,  and  then  could 
not  have  sung — 

**  No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess; 
No  cottac;e  in  the  wilderness." 

Mr.  Caton — now  Judge  Caton — was  a  young  man,  studying 
law,  in  whom  we  felt  a  great  interest.  Mr.  Clybourn's  quarter  was 
on  the  North  J^ranch,  through  which  Clybourn  Avenue,  named 
for  him.,  probably  passes. 

INDIAN  COUNCIL. 

By  proclamation,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
called  a  Council  of  the  Indians  who  had  lived  in  Illinois  and  the 
Territory  of  Michigan — now  State  of  Wisconsin — to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  on  the  loth  of  vSeptember,  1833.  On  that  day,  In- 
dians began  to  pour  in  by  tliousands,  traders  by  scores,  and 
hangers-on  by  hundreds.  The  (Governor  of  Michigan,  G.  B.  Por- 
ter, and  others,  composed  our  Government  Councilors.  The 
house  for  the  business  of  the  Coimcil  was  on  a  little  elevation  of 
land,  a  short  distance  from  the  dwellings  of  Colonel  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Kinzie.  The  Council  being  assembled.  Governor  I^orter 
protested  tliat  our  (/overnment  was  only  seeking  the  highest  good 
of  the  Indians,  eloquently  };le:i(l  with  them  to  sell  all  their  land  on 
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this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  To  which  argument  they  replied, 
"  We  are  satisfied  as  we  now  are,  and  have  no  wish  to  sell  our 
land/'  This  was  the  17th  of  September.  They  were  requested 
to  think  the  matter  over,  and  give  their  answer  to-morrow,  to 
which  they  coolly  replied,  "We  shall  dance  to-morrow.'  This 
they  did,  emphatically,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  crowd. 
Almost  fifty  painted  savages  on  horseback,  followed  some  thirty 
naked  In-dians  through  town,  as  these  danced,  and  whooped,  and 

shouted  from   the  Fort  down  South  Water  Street.     This  was  a  | 

"  begging  dance  ; "    they  stopped  before  each  door,   to   receive  I 

bread,  tobacco,  or  whiskey.     Stopping  under  my  window,  in  Mr,  | 

Peck's  store,  I  gave  what  I  had — crackers,  ardently  wishing  I  I 

could  give  them  the  bread  of  life.     They  appeared  in  their  naked  I 

grimaces  like  the  very  incarnation  of  evil.     It  was  not  till  the  i 

24th  that  they  could  be  brought  together  again  in  Council.     'Jlien  f 

in  great  crowds  they  lay  or  sat  around  the  Council-house,  in  every  I 

variety  of  Indian  costume,  t'rom  the  most  tawdry  to  almost  abso-  I 

lute  nakedness,  or  the  filthy,  ragged  blanket,   many  mounted  on  1 

horseback,   furiously  riding  outside  the   prostrate   crowd.       Day  I 

after  day  they  refused  to  treat  on  the  terms  proposed;  but,  urged  | 

by  Indian  agents,  and  traders,  at  length  one  chief  after  another  | 

yielded,  until,  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  they  all  had  signed  "the  J 

reaty  to  leave  Illinois,  and  the  territory  above  it,  this  side  the  | 

Great  River.     It  was  thouglit  a  very  liberal  treaty  on  the  part  of  [ 

our  Government;  for  four  millions  of  acres  of  land,  they  v*ere  to  I 

receive  five  millions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  were  to  be  ■; 

removed  at  the  expense  of   the  United   States:    schools   to   be  | 
established,  and  sustained ;  farmers  and  meclianics  to  be  supported 

among  them.     For  these  and  schools,  $1,000,000  was  promised  J 

them,  this  to  be  paid  in  annuities.     $200,000  in  specie  was  given  i 

them   to   pay   their  outstanding  debts   to    Indian   traders.      Mr.  | 

Robert  Stuart,  of  Mackinac,  and  one  of  the  American   Fur  Com-  | 

pany,  being  here  witli  th.e  C'ommissioners,   secured  $20,000  ff>r  f 

that  Company.     As  I  was  riding  with  Mr.  Stuart,  after  the  treaty,  ^ 

over  the  level  prairie  on  which  your  City  is  now  built,  and  plan-  | 

ning  for  the   future  good  of   its  poi)uIation,   an  athletic   Indian  ^ 
tried  his  own  swiftness  of  foot  with  our  strong  carriage-horses,  and 
out-trotted  them,  to  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  myself 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  hrst  annuity  to  these  IiKiians  was  i 
begun  to  be  i)aid.  It  was  $90,000  in  goods.  The  payment  con-  "  i 
tinued  day  after  day,  until  all  had  been  given  out,  then  followed  the 

payment  of   $56,000  in    silver  halfdollars.       Traders    had    their  , 

shanties  built  on  each   side  of  South    Water  Street,  and  tiie  scat  ^ 

tered  silver  soon  found  its  way  to  their  money  tills.     Of  the  nicr-  | 
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chants,  my  friend  Peck,  and  the  members  of  my  church  almost 
alone,  withstood  the  temptation  to  trade  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the 
payment,  against  our  remonstrance,  continued  on  that  day.  The 
money  and  goods  were  paid  to  heads  of  families,  according  to 
the  number  of  each  household.  The  portion  of  some  heads  of 
families  was  four  hundred  half-dollars,  this  was  thrown  into  the 
corner  of  their  dirty  blankets,  and  carried  off  in  triumph.  The 
scene  during  the  payment  was  full  of  excitement,  occasionally  of 
horror.  Thousands  of  human  beings — some  sitting,  some  stand- 
ing, others  lying  on  the  grass  in  all  imaginable  positions,  some 
riding,  some  fighting,  and  one  bleeding  to  death,  the  main  artery 
of  his  arm  being  cut  off,  while  his  murderer  stood  a  prisoner,  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  a  female  avenger  of  blood,  on  that  sacred 
day !  Christians  deplored  that  desecration  of  that  Sabbath,  yet 
could  do  little  to  prevent  it.  They  did  retire  to  the  house  of 
worship,  and  prayed  for  those  who  feared  not  God  nor  regarded 
man.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  while  the  specie  payment 
was  going  on,  and  such  appalling  scenes  were  witnessed  in  our 
streets,  I  preached  to  the  little  circle  that  reverenced  the  Lord's 
day,  from  the  words,  "And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,  and  when  he  had  said 
this  he  fell  asleep."  One  of  the  many  Indians  that  gazed  upon 
our  assembly,  stood  in  the  door  and  played  his  jew's-harp,  not 
conscious  that  he  was  disturbing  our  worship.  In  the  evening  of 
that  dark  Sunday,  the  cry  of  the  whining,  drunken  savage,  inter- 
mingled with  wild  shouts,  and  whoops,  and  yells,  were  heard  con- 
tinually. Mr.  Freeman's  first  services  in  his  new  house  for  wor- 
ship were  on  Sunday  after  the  payment.  Many  Indians  looked 
in  at  the  windows  and  doors,  curious  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  such  a  gathering. 

PROVIDENTIAL  INTF^RFERENCE. 

The  traders  had  ordered  quantities  of  whiskey,  expecting  a 
golden  harvest  at  this  payment.  One  had  fifteen  barrels  on  the 
way.  Happily  for  the  Indians,  though  they  may  not  have  thought 
so  at  the  time,  a  strong  south  wind  prevailed  for  sixteen  days, 
while  the  Indians  were  here,  so  .'that  not  a  single  vessel  could 
come  up  the  lake;  there  was  but  little  previously  on  hand,  and 
the  vessels  freighted  with  the  poison  were  anxiously  looked  for. 
Temperance  men,  philanthropists,  and  Christians  rejoiced  that 
the  fire-vvater  did  not  come.  In  consequence  of  this  r)ivine  pro- 
tection of  the  Indians,  they  went  from  the  payment  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  It  was  thought  they  took  away  $30,000  in  silver, 
which  would  have  been  wasted  for  whiskey,  had  not  the  strong 
wind  kept  it  back.     When  the  payment  was  over,  a  driving  rain 
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sent  the  Indians  to  the  AuxPlaines  woods  for  shelter,  and  sobered 
by  abstinence,  and  rich  in  their  cash,  they  were  wise  enough  to 
keep  away  from  the  town  after  the  poison  came,  to  the  grief  of 
the  traders,  and  the  joy  of  those  who  sought  tlieir  highest  good. 

EARLIEST  SCHOOLS. 

A  Mr.  and  jNIrs.  Forbes  are  said  to  have  taught  a  school  in  the 
log  school-house,  in  1831— of  it  I  know^  notliing  more.  Mr.  John 
Watkins  taught  a  school  on  the  North  Side,  in  a  house  near  Col. 
Hamilton's;  he  taught  in  that  neighborhood  two  or  three  years. 
Miss  Eliza  Chappel  had  been  induced,  by  Robert  Stuart,  of  Mack- 
inac, to  come  to  his  family  from  Rochester,  New  York,  in  the 
summer  of  183 1,  to  teach  his  children.  After  two  years,  she  came 
to  Chicago,  and  was  in  the  family  of  Major  Wilcox,  at  the  time 
of  the  payment  and  treaty,  in  1833.  Mr.  Stuart,  detained  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  by  the  presailing  south  wind,  interested  him- 
self in  starting  a  school  for  the  children  in  the  Fort  and  village. 
His  friend.  Miss  Chappel,  had  wished  to  teach.  Mr.  Stuart  met 
several  officers  who  had  children,  and  citizens,  and  proposed  her  I 

as  teacher,  testifying  to  her  great  success  at  Mackinac.     Much  | 

interest  was  awakened,  a  committee  was  appointed,  and  reported  I 

that  sixty-seven  dollars  had  been  sul)scribed  to  sustain  the  school,  | 

and  twenty-five  scholars  were  promised  who  could  pay  tuition.  | 

Mr.   Wright  removing  from  his  log-store,  in  the  ravine,  just  out-  f 

side  the  United  States  Reservation,  to  his  frame  store,  the  first  was  .| 

vacant,  and  used  for  the  scliool.    Associating  with  her.  Miss  Lucy  I 

Beach,  who  had  just  come  in  from  Vermont  with  her  parents,  she  I 

took  possession  of  the  log-house,  in  which  they  lodged,  and  kept  I 

their  school,  the  wife  of  Sergeant  Adams,  living  near  the  bridge,  | 

cooking  their  meals,  and  bringing  them  to  their  cabin.     This,  if  f 

not  the  first  school   in  Chicago,  was  the  first  on  tlie  South  Side.  | 

Major  AV'ilcox,   Captain  liaxby,  and  Dr.   Maxwell  were  patrons.  I 

Dr.  Maxvv-ell  had  only  an  adopted  daughter,  nnd  she  was  a  mei:e  I 

child,     'i'he  school  j)rospcred  in  this  house,  until  it  was  transferred  -a 

to  the  church  in  the  following  winter,  as  soon  as  it  was  finished;  I 

then  Miss  Chapjjel,  and  Miss  lieach,   and  Miss   Mary  Barrow^s  | 

opened  a  boarding-house  for  scholars,  on  LaSalle  Street,  near  Mr.  i 

Carpenter's  dwelling,    and  received    scholars  fron:i    the   country,  | 

from  Blackstone's  (irove,  and    DuPage:      During  the  revival  of  | 

that  winter,  many  of  the  children  of  the  school  commenced  a    '  I 

Christian  life,  and  joined  the  Fir.-,r  Church.      A  classical  teacher,  l 

Mr.  Orenville   Temple  Sproat,  came   the   same  year,   and   com-  J 

mcnced  his  school,   in   Dr.  Temple's  room,  on   i'Vanklin  Street  | 

He  was  a  13ajjtist,  and  came,  proba])ly,  at  the  I^ortor's  recpiest.  '. 

Another  teacher  for  the  same  school  came,  and  died  the  following  | 
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year,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Elder  Freeman.  Tvliss  Chap- 
pel  continued  her  school  in  the  church,  with  her  t^YO  assistants, 
until  she  was  laid  by  on  a  bed  of  sickness  in  tlie  winter  of  1834-5. 

SCHOOL  SECTION  SOLD. 

Money  was  so  abundant  after  the  Indian  payment,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  sell  our  school  lands— the  i6tli  Section — 
wliich  was  in  the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  Chicago;  so,  on 
the  20th,  2ist,  23d,  23d.  and  24th  of  October,  1833,  our  school 
section  was  sold  at  public  auction.  At  the  same  time,  other  sec- 
tions in  the  county  were  sold,  and  wliile  other  pre-empted  lands 
sold  from  $3.00  to  $5.50  per  acre,  those  who  had  pre-empted  in 
the  school  sections  of  other  townships  bought  theirs  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  There  were  one  hundred  and.  forty-four  blocks  in  the 
school  section  of  Chicago:  all  but  four  of  these  blocks  were  at 
that  time  sold  on  credit  of  one,  two,  and  three  years.  These  one 
hundred  and  forty  blocks  brought  $38,865,  at  10  percent  interest. 
The  four  remaining  blocks  are  now  worth  $700,000,  and  that 
which  was  sold,  estimated  at  this  time,  at  $7,000,000. 

Alas,  our  short-sightedness !  Iku  our  citizens  were  filled  with 
joy  at  their  enormous  school-fund  1  Almost  $40,000  permanent 
fund,  and  yearly  interest  of  $4000!  What  teachers  we  could 
.secure  with  such  an  annual  sum!  There  was  intense  excitement 
at  t.iat  land  sale.  A  French  trader,  from  Mackinac,  called  on  Mr. 
Stuart,  who  had  been  detained  for  want  of  a  schooner  going  north 
for  a  time,  and  then  by  sickness,  replied  to  Mr.  Stuart's  question, 
"'What's  the  news?'"  "  Oh,  the  wind  is  very  high,  and  town  lots 
are  very  high;  it  is  terrible,  terrible!''  Such  was  the  general  feel- 
ing, because  the  original,  large  town  lots  were  selling  I'rom  $75 
to  $300  per  lot!  Most  who  bought  and  held  those  school  lands, 
and  town  lots,  have  reahzed  fortunes  from  the  same.  As  "  there 
is  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,''  so  there 
was  but  a  step  between  myself  and  a  fortune.  1  was  blind  to  the 
luture  of  my  own  pecuniary  interests.  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey, ' 
lodging  in  the  Adams  House,  near  Rush  Street  Bridge,  on  a  lot 
he  had  once  owned  and  sold  for  $600,  which  was  then  worth 
$45,000,  said  he  "had  had  a  marvelous  esca])e  from  wealth;"  J, 
more:  I  had  just  drawn  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which  1  had 
deposited  in  a  Detroit  bank,  and^jnstead  of  buying  me  a  lot,  1 
invested  it  in  a  smill  building  for  a  study,  as  my  unfinished  loft 
in  Mr.  Peck's  store  would  not  be  comfortable  during  winter.  I 
built  on  a  canal  lot,  not  then  in  market,  on  the  corner  of  Lake 
and  LaSalle  Streets,  valued  then  at  $210,  now  worth  $95,000.  I 
had  previously  neglected  the  advice  of  my  eirlcrs,  Atessrs.  Wright 
and  Carpenter,  to  //r-r;;///,  as  they  had  done,  each  a  qUcU-ter-scc- 
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tion,  in  the  town  plot  adjoining  theirs.  Theirs  have  made  them 
very  rich,  as  you  well  know.  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  invested  for  me  in 
a  quarter-section  of  wild  prairie,  afterwards.  Mr.  R.  Stuart's 
example  may  have  influenced  me;  instead  of  buying  town  lots, 
he  invested  in  pine-timber  land  in  Michigan,  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Ferry,  of  Mackinac,  Michigan.  Mr.  Ferry  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fortune  from  which  he  endowed  Ferry  Hall, 
at  Lake  Forrest.  After  my  study  was  built,  on  the  corner  \\h,Te 
the  Marine  Bank  now  stands,  seeing  how  fortunes  were  growing 
from  the  purchase  of  town  lots,  1  bought,  in  the  school  section 
in  Joliet,  four  lots  for  $50  each;  these,  taxes  having  been  paid 
on  them  for  a  quarter  century,  are  now  valueless.  Mr.  John  S. 
Wright,  then  a  lad  of  eighteen  years,  was  the  first  to  give  an 
impetus  to  the  high  price  of  town  lots.  A  corner  lot  on  South 
Water  and  Dearborn  Streets  had  been  sold,  in  1834,  for  $500; 
before  the  year  closed,  ^^'right  paid  for  the  same,  $1500.  Many 
were  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  the  young  man;  yet  prices  con- 
tinued to  advance  from  that  point  till  the  reverses  of  1837.  | 
Young  Mr.  Wright,  then  worth  $200,000,  proposed  resting  from  | 
money-making,  and  travel  in  Furope,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  \ 
at  home.  That  Water-Street  lot  of  Mr.  Wright's  is  now  worth  | 
$100,000.                                                                                                   ,             I 

AUGUSTUS  GARRETT  AND  WIFE.  | 

Among  my  earlier  acquaintances  in  Chicago  was  Mr.  A.  Gar-  I 

rett.     He  came  to  my  study  to  introduce  himself     He  told  me  | 

he  had  come  to  Chicago  a  bankrupt,  after  being  a  successful  auc-  | 

tioneer  in  both  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.     He  had  now  come  I 

to  the  new  City  to  recover  his  lost  fortune.      His  wife  he  had  I 

left  with  her  parents,  on  the  Hudson  River,  because  he  had  not  | 

means  to  support  her,  but  hoped,  in  time,  to  bring  her  here.     He  | 

spoke  of  her  as  a  decided  Christian,  who,  if  he  could  support  her  f 

here,  would  be  a  good  member  of  my  church.      He  accompanied  | 

me  to  our  prayer -meeting,  and  I  introduced  him  to  the  prayilig  | 

men,  who  aided  him  to  get  into  the  auction  business.     He  was  | 

again  successful'     Soon  his  wife  joined  him,  and  I  found  Mrs.  | 

Eliza  Garrett  a  valuable  accession  to  our  circle  of  noble  women,  | 

all  that  Mr.  Garrett  had  represented  her.      In  the  following  two  % 

years,  Mr.   Garrett,  in  a  time  of  deep  religious  interest,  professed  * 

religion  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Mrs.  Garrett,  that  theirs  | 

might  not  be  a  divided  house,  joined  the  same.    After  accumulating  % 

a  handsome  property,  Mr.  Ciarrett  died,  leaving  his  estate  to"  his  | 

wife,  as  they  were  childless.     Mrs.  Garrett  did  not  survive  her  j 
husband  many  years;    and  dying,  left,  by  will,  her  large  estate 

chiefly  to  an  institution  for  theological   education,  at  Evanston,  | 
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wliich  is  known  now  as  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  so  that 
Eliza  Garrett  and  Barbara  Heck  are  now  twin  luminaries  in  the 
M.  E.  Church  in  America.  They  have  their  names  immortalized  in 
connection  with  the  Northwestern  University.  Mrs.  Garrett  was 
one  of  the  galaxy  of  noble  women  who  encouraged  me  in  laying 
foundations  in  infant  Chicago.  They  gave  tone  and  character  to 
society,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "honorable  women  not  a  few"  now 
living,  who  were  first  a.nd  foremost  with  the  beloved  mothers  that 
have  gone  up  to  receive  their  crown  of  glory.  Few  places  have 
h  d  tlieir  infancy  formed  under  more  pure-minded  and  self-sacri- 
ficing women  than  the  wives  of  Major  John  Fowle,  Major  D.  Wil- 
cox, and  Major  John  Green,  in  Fort  F)earborn,  who  found  kindred 
minds  in  Mrs.  John  AVright,  Mrs.  Colonel  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Fullerton,  Mrs.  Rev.  A.  B.  Freeman,  Mrs.  John  T.  Temple, 
Mrs.  Harmon,  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Brown,  "mine  hostess." 

BRICK  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  and  his  cousin  or  nephew,  Mr.  Henry 
Hubbard,  partners,  erected  a  large  two-story  brick  warehouse,  on 
the  corner  of  South  Water  and  LaSalle  Streets,  just  east  of  Mr, 
Carpenter's  drug-store.  This  was  in  1834.  It  rivalled  all  other 
business  houses  in  size  and  durability.  Mr.  Dexter  Graves,  that 
year  finished  his  boarding-house,  on  Dearborn  Street;  it  was  two- 
story,  but  not  of  brick. 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Though  no  such  organization  as  the  Home  of  the  Friendless 
existed  in  Chicago,  in  those  early  days,  the  spirit  of  Jonathan 
Burr  existed  in  some  hearts,  and  ori)hans  were  souglit  out  and 
comforted.  One  instance,  ilhistrating  this  feeling,  is  this:  Mrs. 
Flelm,  sister  of  Mr.  John  H.  Kinzie,  daily  walked  from  her 
brother's  house,  on  the  North  Side,  a-half  mile,  to  minister  food 
and  change  of  garments  to  a  sick  and  poor  family  of  strangers, 
who,  but  for  such  kindness,  would,  may  be,  have  soon  followed 
their  deceased  mother;  a  younger  sister  of  this  family  became  the 
ward  of  Miss  Chappel.  We  were  at  first  a  community  of  stran- 
gers, nnd  tried  to  obey  the  command,  '' I>ove  ye  therefore  the 
strangers;'"'  and,  in  consequence,  has  not  the  Divine  blessing, 
promised  to  those  Who  consider  the  [joor,  rested  on  this  growing 
city.  And  shall  we  not,  in  our  present  great  prosperity,  be  fol- 
lowers of  those  whose  faith,  and" patience,  and  charity  then  so 
abounded.  'ihouc^h  there  was  not  then,  either  here  or  in  the 
Eastern  States,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  there  were  those  here  who  deeply 
felt  for  and  earnestly  prayed  for  the  young  men,  anxiously  asking, 
"U  the  young  man  safe?'  They  felt  if  the  young  men  here  w^ere 
saved  from  vice  and  sin,  Chicago  would  be  saved.     As  an  evi- 
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dence  of  this  feeling,  and    that   it  was  not  always  fully  appre-  | 

ciated,   I  give  you,  verbatim,  a  notice  I  found,   on  opening  my  i 

study-door  one  morning,  that  had  been  nailed  to  it  the  previous  I 

night:  | 

•'  NOTICE  "  I 

Is  hereby  given  that  a  distracted  prayer- meeting  will  be  held  at  ^ 

the  Chicago  Nunnery,  to-morrow  evening,  at  early  candle-light. 
to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  young  men  of  this  place,  all  of  ^ 

whom  are  invited  to  attend.     By  order  of  the  Lady  Abbess.  ^ 

Chicago,  Jany  i6,  1835.  Jeremiah  Porter,  Secretary.  i- 

Prayers  oftered  that  winter  were  answered  in  the  apparent  con-  ; 

version  of  young  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  continue  to  ; 

this  day  honored  and  devout  members  of  your  various  clnirches,  5 

and  some,  ha\ing  finished  tlieir  work  on  earth,  have  entered  the 
rest  of  heaven.  In  answer  to  prayer,  and  crowning  earnest  labors, 
a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  was  effected  with  regard  to  the 
vices  of  dram-drinking  and  gambling.     Young  and  ardent   men  [ 

were  hastening   to  inevitable   ruin,  unless  arrested  by   a   strong  ^ 

hand  extended  for  their  saret\-.     A  meeting  was  called  by  our  \ 

best  young  men,  to  look  the  evil  in  the  face,  and  meet  it  by  pre-  ' 

vention.     It  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Chapel.     The  house  was  ; 

full.  After  discussion,  resolutions  were  introduced,  and  passed, 
and  immediately  executed.  Two  gaml)li  ig-nests  were  at  once 
broken  up,  and  two  gamblers  sent  to  jail.  One  man,  who  had 
lost  $500  in  one  of  these  houses,  entered  complaint  against  it, 
and  secured  its  breaking  up.  On  the  previous  vSabbaih,  it  had 
been  a  scene  of  disgusting  profaneness  and  drunkenness;  on  the 
following  one,  it  was  peaceful  and  inviting.  The  lovers  of  truth 
and  godliness  rejoiced  greatly,  feeling  that  God  had  sent  deliver- 
ance in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need. 

THE  CANAL.  '\ 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  town's  prosperity  by  tlie 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  1835,  '^^'^"'ich  passed  the 
bill  in  both  Mouses  for  the  Lake  Micln'gan  and  Hhnois  Canal. 
When  this  long-desired  tact  was  announced,  an  illumination  of 
the  town  was  at  once  determined  on.  The  lights  and  joy  were 
universal.  The  pealing  of  cannon  declared  the  same.  Hardly 
less  enthusiastic  was  the  joy  when  it  was  announced  that  the  hrst 
Atlantic  Cable  had  been  laid.  "As  a  consequence,  land  rose  to 
fabulous  prices  in  town,  and  greatly  increased  in  value  throughout 
the  State. 

I'UBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  John  S.  Wright  was  so  much  interested  in  Miss  Chap[)ers 
school  that  he  built  a  school-house  for  it  at  his  own  expense. 
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Miss  Chappel's  school  was,  after  the  sale  of  the  school  lands,  in 
part  sustained  by  the  school  fund.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools.  By  her  request,  a  lady  was  sert 
from  Rochester,  New  York,  to  aid  Miss  Chappel  in  the  school — 
Miss  Ruth  Leavenworth,  who  became  Miss  Chappel's  successor^ 
and  opened  her  school  in  the  house  built  by  Mr.  \\Tight. 

Miss  Chappel  became  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Porter;  JNiiss  Beach 
became  Mrs.  Gooding;  Miss  M.  Barrows  became  Mrs.  Dudley; 
Miss  Leavenworth  is  now  Mrs.  Dunkley;  Miss  Warren  married 
Mr.  Abel  Carpenter,  brother  of  Philo.  The  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  early  friends  of  Chicago  are  s;itisficd  ;  the  infant  has  attained 
a  noble  manhood.  How  much  does  it  owe  to  its  Christian 
founders?  They  honored  God;  they  loved  the  Sabbath-day; 
every  benevolent  institution  of  the  present  hour  had  its  ardent 
and  judicious  friends  in  those  early  days,  and  there  were  many 
adversaries.  Your  flourishing  churches,  your  unrivalled  public 
schools,  your  growing  college,  or  your  incipient  theological  semi- 
naries, your  labors  for  the  poor,  the  down-trodden  and  en- 
slaved, your  world-embracing  benevolence,  are  an  answer  of  the 
prayers  of  those  who  prayed  early  and  confidingly  for  your  spir- 
itual prosperity.  Yet  we  dared  not  hope  to  live  to  see  what  we  do 
this  day.  God  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  and  made  us  glad. 
But  I  must  close.  The  time  would  tail  me  to  tell  of  the  wondrous 
love  of  God  to  this  City;  what  He  hath  wrought  in  the  fourth 
of  a  century!  What  will  He  do  in  the  next  quarter?  Cherish, 
my  Christian  friends,  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  that  charity  that 
glowed  in  the  breasts  of  your  fathers  and  mothers  of  infant  Clii- 
cago.  Stand  up  still  more  earnestly  in  the  defence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Take  no  steps  back 
from  the  noble  stand  you  have  taken  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved, 
and  the  cause  of  temperance.  Let  the  heathen  feel  the  power 
of  your  beneficence.  Lncourage  your  free  schools,  and  keep 
them  ever  free,  till  every  child  is  educated.  Strengthen  your  col- 
leges. Multiply  yonr  spiritual  churches.  Remember  the  poor 
with  more  and  more  kindness,  until  there  shall  be  no  more  need 
of  Homes  of  the  J'riendless,  "till  every  man  in  every  face  shall 
meet  a  brother  and  a  friend;"  until  it  shall  be  said,  calling  the 
cities  daughters,  "  Many  daughters;  have  done  wisely,  but  thou 
hast  excelled  them  all.'' 

When  invited  to  return  to  your  City,  after  twenty-three  years, 
by  some  of  my  early  friends,  who  had  remained  here  while  I  had 
preached  the  (jOsjjcI  to  other  cities,  and  engage  again  in  pioneer 
labors  in  a  destitute  portion  of  this  City,  and  finding  so  large  a 
population  so  far   distant   from   any    Protestant    church,    though 
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called  to  other  inviting  fields,  I  dared  not  refuse  to  come  again  to  | 

you,  praying.  ''  If  Thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  send  me  not  up  | 

thence,''    I  came,  "and  now  my  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  I 

my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour,  in  view  of  what  he  I 

hath  already  done,"  and  I  hope  yet  to  see  greater  things  than  | 

these.    May  I  be  an  h  jmble  instrument  in  uniting  in  closer  bonds  \ 

the  Christian  hearts  in  this  City.                                             _  | 

Never  have  I  offered  more  fervently  than  now,  the  prayer  that  f 

was  among  my  hrst  offered  on  this  soil — the  prayer  of  our  divine  i 

Lord  and  Master,  "That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  | 

in  Me  and  I  in  Tliee.  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  | 

world  mav  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me."  I 


Note. — For  the  words  c;iven  as  the  text  on  page  59,  read  instead:  Jere- 
miah, chan.  i.  verses  r-6. 
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j^E  who  writes  of  times  long  past  and  records  the  transactions 
X/      of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  upon  the  thea- 

^  tre  of  life;  who  speaks  of  men  as  they  were,  whether  as 
benefactors  of  their  race,  or  as  instruments  of  wrath  in  the  hands 
-of  an  Almighty  i)Ower;  whose  scrutiny  is  directed  as  well  to  the 
motives  which  prompted,  as  to  the  actions  which  affected,  the 
happiness  or  the  misery  of  communities,  may  exercise  a  freedom 
which  is  denied  me  on  the  present  occasion.  In  one  case,  the 
-actors  have  long  since  departed — the  curtain  of  life  has  descended 
— and  the  present  generation  are  interested,  rather,  in  the  results 
of  measures  adopted  by  men  of  other  times,  than  in  the  indi- 
viduals themselves.  The  generation  in  which  they  lived  have 
also  passed  away  and  with  it,  those  who,  from  friendship  or 
interest,  were  willing  to  trumpet  undeserved  praises,  or  palliate  or 
conceal  unblushing  crime. 

I  propose  to  speak  of  recent  events,  and  of  measures,  the 
results  of  which  in  some  cases  have  not  l)een  fully  developed, 
and  of  others,  where  there  is  that  variety  of  opinion  incident  to 
all  free  governments,  leading  some  honestly  to  approve,  and 
-some  as  honestly  to  condemn.  The  influences  which  incHned'the 
mind  to  either  side,  have,  doubtless,  had  an  end;  but  the  pride 
of  o[)inion  remains:  and  though  partially,  nay  wholly,  convinced 
of  the  unsoundness  of  their  principles,  mankind  in  general 
•can  not  repress  their  indignant  feelings  when  their  opinions  are 
reviewed,  and  their  former  course  of  conduct  condemned. 

In  pursuing  the  course  1  have  marked  out  for  myself,  it  will  be 
my  object  to  speak  of  individuals. as  connected  only  with  the 
measures  they  advocated,  conscious  that,  whether  1  eulogize  or 
condemn,  I  shall  come  in  contact  with  those  who  were  parties 
in  the  transactions  of  the  past,  and  whose  opinions  of  men  and 
things  have  been  influenced  by  that  variety  of  passions  which 
m.akes  the  whole  of  human  nature. 

At  the  formation  of  our  State  g(jvernment,  a  very  limited  por- 
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tion  of  our  territory  was  inhabited.     Indeed,  to  a  considerable 

part  of  it,  the  aboriginal  title,  that  of  possession,  existed  in  its  | 

fullest  extent.     The  farthest  point  to  which  the  hardy  and  enter-  I 

prising  settler  had  pushed  his  conquest  over  a  hitherto  unculti-  | 

vated  country,  was  some  sixty  miles  south  of  the  present  town  I 

of  Springfield,  our  present  seat  of  government,  then  embraced  I 

within  the  limits  of  the  County  of   Bond.     A  large  proportion  | 

of  the  citizens  of  Illinois  consisted  of  emigrants  from  the  States  | 

of  Kentucky.  North    Carolina,  and    Georgia,  who,   opposed   to  t 

Slaver}',  had  sought  an  exemption  from  its  evils  b}"  a  remo\'al  to  f 
a  free  territory.  They  had  princi})ally  settled  in  the  counties  of 
St.  Clair  and  Madison,  then  by  tar  the  largest  and  most  populous. 
The  Salt-Springs,  near  the  Ohio  River,  had  drawn  to  the  County 
of  Gallatin  a  considerable  population,  causing  it  to  stand  number 
three  in  the  rank  of  counties  then  formed.     In  the  more  southern 

counties,  bordering  upon  the  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  the  popula-  | 

tion  was  made  up  of  emigrants  from  the  States  before  mentioned,.  | 

and  from  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.     At  tins  time,  the  enterprise  of  the  | 

New    Englanders,  or   Yankees,   had    not,    to    any    extent,    been  ,| 

directed  to  this  fair  portion  of  the  country.     It  was  rare  to  meet  | 

an  individual  who  claimed  a  birthplace  east  of  the  mountains,  « 

and   still  more   rare  to  find  a  family  who   had   emigrated  from  | 

the  Easfern  States.     A  few,  however,  there  were,  scattered  ])rob-  | 

ably  in  every  county  in  the  State,  kn(;wn  and  distinguished  Ironi     *  | 

their  Western  neighbors  by  their  •'Yankee  notions  and  Yankee  I 

fixi^^gs-".                         .                   I 

Running  jtarallel  Vvith  the   Mississi];pi   River,  from  tlie  mouth  i 

of  the  Kaskaskia  to  tlie  present  City  of  Alton,  is  a  rich  alhivial  | 

bottom,  interspersed  with  woodland  and  prairie  of  most  exceed-  I 

ing  fertility,  varying  m  width  from  two  to  seven  miles.      It  was  | 

in  tills   portion  of  tlie   Slate,   now  known   by  the   name   of  the  | 

"American  Bottom."  that  the  earl\-  Lrench  settlers  from  Canada  | 

located,  forming,  at  the  i^eriod  of  the  adoption  of  tlie  Constitu-  \ 

tion.  near  a-fourth  })art  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  I 

Their  most  northern  village  was  Cahokia,  a  few  miles  south  of  I 

St.   Louis;    Prairie  du    Pont,   Fort  (Jhartres,   Prairie  du  Roclier,  i 

and  Kaskaskia,  the  extreme  southern  settlements.     These  hardy  I 

adventurers  were  the  descendants. of  a  more  enterprising  race,  | 

who,  long  ]>revioiis,  had  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  encountered  | 

all  tlie  hardships  and   loils  incident    to  the  settlement  of  a  new  | 

country,  in  a  climate  so  inauspici<jus.      Se])arated  from  the  society  | 

and  refinement  of  luirope,  their  fathers  had  retained  the  manners  ^ 

and   customs   of  the   fifteenth   century,  and  those  manners  and  ■ 

customs,  ajmost  unimpaired,  with  tlie  persons  of  the  emigrating  | 
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Canadians,  were  transferred  from  the  ice  bound  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrei  ce,  to  those  of  the  i^hr.ost  tver-vegetating  Mississippi, 
Averse  to  sohuidc,  and  existing  only  in  society,  the  new-comers, 
unhke  those  of  the  present  day  who  seek  for  the  margin  of  large 
prairies,  and  extensive  range,  settled  toge  her  in  small,  compact 
villages,  in  th^  centre  cf  which,  to  iheir  credit  be  it  spoken,  was 
the  village  church,  as  respectable  an  editice  as  could  be  formed 
from  the  rude  n.aterials  furnishtd  by  the  country,  and  the  ruder 
skill  of  a  comminity  whtre  the  arts  and  sciences  were  wholly 
unknown,  and  where  agriculture  was  the  only  pursuit.  They 
cultivatfd  a  common  field,  varying  in  its  number  of  acres,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  village  to  which  it  was  attached.  That  at 
Kaska-kia  embraced  6,000  acres,  wi  h  an  exterior  fence  only. 
The  allotments  of  ea(  li  indivicli  ai  were  distmctly  marked  by 
metes  and  hcurd-,  end  liis  possession  was  held  sacred.  By 
iiTutual  regulations  m  thicir  cwn  cxcli:sive  day,  and  by  legal  ones 
after  allotments  were  j.iirchased  by  Americans,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  and  own-  rs  of  the  field,  were  bound  to  keep  the 
fences  in  good  re])air,  expending  labcr  the; eon  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  acres  by  ihcm  :cs])ectively  owned.  At  a  day 
named,  the  products  of  the  field  were  to  be  entirely  husbanded, 
and  the  great  gate  to  be  c])encd  for  the  free  ingre.^s  and  egress 
of  the  cattle  cf  the  villaLCis.  ITc  m  a  soil' so  \ery  fertile,  with 
the  least  degree  of  iai  or,  ever  so  unskilfully  bestowed,  the 
original  inhalntants  of  our  State  derived  an  abundant  supply  tor 
all  their  Avants.  Their  language  li:  d  degenerated,  and  become 
so  j)rovincial,  that  a  Parisian  I'rcnchn.an  could  barely  under- 
stand the  leading  ideas  of  their  discourse.  The  little  education 
they  posssesscd  by  instruction  at  intfrvals  from  priests  who 
ofificiated  in  their  villages.  It  was,  at  l)est,  very  scanty,  and  I 
doubt  if  a  moiety  of  the  elders  of  the  ]>resent  generation  can 
re:'d,  or  a  quarter  of  them  write.  Tliough  they  were  some 
nuir.ber  of  generations  removed  frc  m  ilieir  ancestors  who  broke 
oft"  from  the  (irand  Nation,  tlie\  were  essentially  and  entirely 
French.  Disdaining  to  borrow  care  from  to-morrow,  they  seized 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and,  with  light  hearts  and 
lighter  heels,  they  danced  through  a  life  of  ccmparative  inno- 
cence, until,  at  mature  old  age,  they  slept  with  their  fathers. 
Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  I>en'  h  villages  when  I  became 
ac(]uainted  with  them,  twenty-t\\o  years  since,  and  such,  doubt- 
less, \\;ere  their  t'atliers  before  them.  The  winter,  with  them  as 
v.-ith  us,  was  a  season  of  gaiety.  The  carnival — for  our  villagers 
Were  universally  CiUholic — was  a  festival  which  did  not  fail  to 
bt  strictly  observed.     Old   and  >cHing  engaged   in    its   peculiar 
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duties,  and  the  joyou?  party,  and  the  giddy  dance,   i         ved  in 

such  quick  succession,  tiiat  ahiiost  the  whole  time  w_        evoted  | 

to  amusements.      Dancing,  of  course,  formed  a  conspicuous  part,  | 

and  as  their  manner  of  getting  up  their  winter  assembUes  was  ^ 

entirely  different  t'rom  that  practiced  in  our  more  refined  com-  | 

munity,  it  is  worthy  of  narration,  if  not  for  its  novehy,  at  least  as  I 

illustrative  of  the  simple  manners  of  our  early  French  inhal.)itan{s.  | 

It  devolved  upon  the  young  ladies,  in  the  early  commencement  | 

of  the  season  of  festivity,  to  assemble  themselves,  and  the  young  | 

gentlemen  of   the  village,  in  a   social    party.      Plays  of   various  '^ 

kinds  succeeded   the  introductory   salutations    of   the  company,  f 

and  coffee  and  cakes  formed  their  only  refreshments.     The  hours  f 

passed  unheeded  away,  whi'e  the  tale  of  love,  perhaps,  was  told,  I 

and  listened  to,  and  the  forfeits  declared,  and  redeemed.     The  | 

company  are  about  to  separate,  and  yet  the  great  object  of  the  t 

party  is  not  accomplished.     In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  a  | 

young  lady  approaches  a  gentleman,  and,  after  imprinting  upon  | 

his  lips  a  gentle  k  ss,  proceeds  to  attach  to  the  laj^el  of  his  coat,  | 
-a  little  bouquet  of  tastefully -arranged  artificial  flowers.     And  to 
what  office  do  you  suppose  the  young  gentleman  attains  by  this 
simple  operation?     He  is  at  once   raised   to   regal  dignity  and  i 

power — a  king  as  well  de  jure  as  de  facto.     The  king-elect,  as  | 

in  duty  bound,  immediately  proceeds  to  select  his  queen,  deliver-  | 

ing  to  her  the  aforesaid  boucpict,  the  emblem  of  his  power.     Ilie  I 

new  queen  crowns  another  king,  and    he  selects  his  queen,  as  I 

before,  until  four  queens  and  kings,  as  odd  as  this  may  appear,  | 

reign  in  harmony  in  one   small    community.      At   a  time  desig-  | 

nated,  the  king  ball,  attended  by  the  whole  village,  from  the  old  I 

lady  of  eighty  to  the  little  miss  of  ten  years,  is  o  )ened,  with  some  ^ 

pomp  and  ceremony,  by  tlie  four  dignitaries  and  their  partners,  I 

and  its  care  and  direction  are  con  tided  wholly  to  them.     At  a  | 

proper  interval  in  the  dance,  one  of  the  reigning  queens,  as  upon  | 

a  former  occasion,  salutes  a  gentleman,  and  thus  four  kings  and  | 

queens  are  again  selected  for  the  next  reg  ilar  ball — thus  preserv-  | 

ing,  for  the  winter,  a  regular  succession  of  reigning  monarchs.      If  | 

any  one  is  curious  to  inquire  into  the  privileges  and  immunities,  | 

appertaining  to  this  kingly  office,  he  vvull  learn  that,  in  addition  | 

to  the  honor  conferred,  the  kings  were  i)ermitted,  jointly,  to  pay  1 

the  whole  expense  of   llie    entertainment,  besides,   individually,  | 

making  such  presents  to  his  queen  as  her  wants  or  his  ability  | 

might  demand  or  ju  tify.      LFsually  a  dress  was  given,  and  it  was  | 

a  matter  not  uncommon,  that  the  village  belle,  at  the  close  of  I 

the  carnival  revels,  fourid  her  wardrobe  so  replenished  that  she  | 

could  safely  trust  it  for  the  coining  year.     The  chari:^cter  of  the  | 
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Icing  was  not,  however,  compromitted,  if  the  present  was  less 
costly  than  the  article  indicated.  A  pair  of  shoes,  stockings, 
gloves,  or  even  a  few  yards  of  ribbon,  were  often  given,  and 
received  in  full  quittance  of  queenly  rights. 

Another  custom  peculiar  to  these  early  settlers,  was  that  of  the 
charivari,  which  always  took  place  when  a  widovv  or  wido  \'er 
entered  a  second  time  into  the  estate  matrimonial.  Its  con- 
ductors were' usually  tlie  elders  of  the  village,  and  the  early  part 
of  the  evening  was  the  time  selected  by  the  populace  to  pay 
their  respects  to  tlie  newly-married  couple.  Armed  and  equipped 
with  tin  horns  of  all  sizes  and  notes,  and  with  every  sort  of 
kettle  upon  which  a  discordant  noise  could  be  made,  the  chari- 
vari party,  after  marching  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
village,  enlisting  in  their  company  the  young  and  old,  of  all  sizes 
and  colors,  drew  uj)  before  the  domicile  of  the  happy  pair.  An 
old  man,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  sung,  in  recitative,  a  species 
of  notice  to  the  assemblage,  that  either  the  ladv  or  gentleman 
had  taken  a  second  husband  or  wife,  the  chorus  of  whicli  was 
sustained  by  the  whoops  and  yells  of  those  who  had  no  insiru- 
ments  of  music,  by  blasts  long  and  loud  upon  the  horns,  accom- 
panied by  violent  beating  upon  tlie  tin  pans,  and  kettles.  Gener- 
ally, a  few  such  thrilhng  choruses  would  overcome  the  modesty  of 
the  fc^ir  one,  and  call  out  the  happy  pair  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  their  friends.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  serenading 
company  was  regaled  with  whiskey-punch,  and  the  time  fixed 
when  the  newly-married  gentleman  would  give  a  ball,  free,  as 
upon  other  occasions,  to  the  whole  village.  Hut  woe  to  the 
stubborn  bridegroom  who  f.iileth  to  comply  with  this  custon) ! 
The  luckless  wight,  whose  bed  is  surrounded  by  all  the  pugna- 
cious cats  in  the  neighborhood,  might  woo  with  more  hope  of 
success,  ''Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,''  than  he  who 
sets  at  naught  the  charivari.  Has  he  patience?  So  have  they, 
excelling,  if  it  might  be,  that  of  Job,  intent  upon  enforcing  a 
custom  honored  by  time  out-ol-mind,  and  implicitly  yielded  to 
by  generations  long  since  departed.  No  v^uck  is  passed  without 
a  trial  of  tlie  bridegroom's  [)atience,  and  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
cert, until,  tired  of  the  attention  paid  him,  of  l)eing  the  subject 
of  the  remarks  of  all,  the  evening  ia.J^elected,  the  dance  opened, 
continued,  and  finished.  I  (mce  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
refractory  bridegroom,  who,  1  was  told,  had  withstood  these 
attacks  for  two  years  before  I  came  to  the  village.  The  third 
was  commenced  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege.  During 
-the  .Siiason.  the  onsets  were  furious,  and  the  clamors  deafening. 
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It  passed,  however,  as  liad  former  years,  without  brhiging  him  to- 

terms.     In  year  the  fourth,  he  yielded,  and  the  only  remark  was,.  f 

that  his  party  was  the  largest,  best  attended,  and  most  sumptuous.  | 

of  any  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  | 

The   soil,  which   was  once  exclusively  their  own,  is   now,  in  | 

manv  cases,  possessed  by  men,  whose  pursuits  and  feelings  are  | 

wholly  different   from   its   original   cultivators.      The  hospitable  I 

Virginian,  the  chivalrous  and  noble-spirited  Kentuckian,  and  the  \ 

prudent  and  industrious  Yankee,  have  settled  in  their  midst,  ;md,  | 

to  a  great  degree,  rooted  out  those  customs  which  for  so  many  ^ 

years  had  been  sacredly  observed:  and  the  indigenous  Frenchman  | 

finds  hhnself  imperceptibly  undergoing  a  change,  and  approximat-  | 

ing  the  maimers  and  views  of  his  new  neighbors.  | 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  at  the  session  of  1817-1S,  the  inhabi-  I 

tants  of  the  then  Territory  of  Illinois,  w^ere  authorized  to  form  a,  * 
State   government,   if  it   should   appear  that   there  were  40.000 

inhabitants  in  the  hounds  of  the  proposed  State.     In  the  sum-  4 

mer  of  1818,  therefore,  a  census  was  taken,  making  the  jsopula-  ; 

tion  a  fraction  over  the  required  amount.     The  census  was,  at  # 

the  time,  deemed  apocryphal,  and,  no  doubt,  the  numbers  were  | 

exaggerated.     The  tnie  population  might  have  been  a  httle  rising  I 

of  30,000.     But  so  anxious  were  the  inhabitants  to  emerge  from  a  f 

Territorial  to  a  State  government,  that  acts  of  the  ?\Iarshal,  and  the  I 

Deputies,  were  countenanced  approval,  w"hich  illy  comported  with  | 
their  official  oaths.  One  plan,  among  others  adopted,  it  was  said.. 
was  to  place  the  census-taker  upon  the  largest  thoroughfares,  so 
that  explorers  of  tiie  country,  and  movers,  whether  to  the  State  or 
elsewhere,  might  be  counted,  to  swell  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
Thus,  families  were  counted  upon  their  entrance  into  the  State,  { 

and  again  and  again,  as  they  passed  through  the  different  counties  | 

on  their  route,  and,  };robably,  befjre  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  J 

of  their  destination,  or  passed  entirely  through  the  State,  a  family  ^ 

of  ten  were  made  to  figure,  at  least,  sixty,  in  the  Marshal's  returns.  \ 

The  census   having   been  completed,  showing,  upon  paper,  th'j  | 

required   number,  delegates   to  form   a  State   Constitutioii   wtve  f 

chosen,  and  assembled   at  Kaskaskia.  the  then  seat  of  govern-  I 

ment,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  | 

affixed  their  names  to  the  Confititution  under  Vvliich  we  now~  live.  | 

Of  thi.s  Convention,  I  have  only  time  tc;  say,  that,  for  the  most  i)arL  j 

it  was  composed  of  substantial  farmers,  men  of  limited  educa-  | 

tion,  but  of  sound  judgment.     The  bar  was  rejiresented  but  !)y  I 
three   of  its   members:    Mr.  J.   B.   Thomas,  Sr.,  the    President; 
Mr.  K.  K.  Kane,  afterwards  a  Senator  in  Congress,  and  Mr.  A. 
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F.  Hubbard,  subsequently  Lieutenant-Goveojor,  the  two  latter 
now  deceased.  To  I\Ir.  Kane  must  be  awarded  the  merit  of  the 
arrangement  and  details  of  the  proceedings  of  tliis  Convention, 
and,  doubtless,  the  composition,  wherever  original,  of  the  instru- 
ment itself.  The  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that 
Slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  should  not,  hereafter,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  State,  was  the  subject  of  warm  debate,  a,nci  the 
only  exciiing  topic  during  the  session. 

This  audience  is  well  aware,  that  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
Slavery  was  excluded  from  the  Territory  out  of  which  this  State 
was  formed.  But  long  before  the  passage  of  this  ordinance. 
Slavery  had  been  introduced  into  Illinois  by  the  inliabitants  of 
the  IMississippi  Valley,  and  did,  of  course,  exist  when  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  became  tlie  organic  law  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Illinois  Territorial  Government,  a 
law  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  known  as  the  Indentur- 
ing Law,  by  which  a  kind  of  quasi-slavery  had  been  legalized. 
By  this  Act,  a  slave-holder,  in  Kentucky  or  elsewhere,  could 
bring  his  slaves  into  the  Territory,  taking  them,  within  a  certain 
time,  before  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court;  here  the  slaves,  by 
their  own  free  will  and  accord,  as  7i<as  pjrsmntd,  consented  to  serve 
their  late  masters  70,  80,  or  90  years,  taking,  special  care  to  add 
such  a  nu.mber  of  years  as  would  cover  the  Lfe  of  the  in^iented 
person.  l"he  children  of  the  indentured  servants  were  to  be 
registered,  upon  their  birth,  in  the  County  Clerk's  oftice,  and 
were  called  "registered  servants,''  to  be  free,  the  males  at  thirty- 
three,  and  the  females  at  twenty-seven  years  old,  the  descendants 
of  the  registered  servants  to  be  free  at  twenty-one  and  seventeen 
years  old.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
in  all  its  varieties,  as  it  then  existed,  was  calculated  to  excite  a 
dee])  interest  wlien  it  was  supposed  that,  by  Acts  of  the  Conven- 
vention,  it  v»as  to  be  upheld,  or  wholly  swept  aw\ay.  Its  advocates 
were  anxious  to  insert  into  the  Constitution  a  saving  clause,  by 
which  their  supposed  rights  would  be  confirmed,  while  the 
ultras  of  the  opposite  party  were  readv  to  overturn  the  whole 
fabric.  The  Convention  took,  a  middle  course,  leaving  the 
right  to  the  French  slaves,  and  their  descendants,  to  be  adjudi- 
cated by  the  Courts  of  the  coujUry,  and  declaring  tliat  those 
wlio  had  been  bound  to  service  l:)y  indenture  or  contract,  in  con- 
formity '  with  the  Territorial  Law,  without  fraud  or  a)lluswn, 
should  be  held  to  a  specific  performance  of  their  contract,  and 
also,  that  those  who  had  been  registered,  should  serve  out  the 
time  appointed  by  law.      '['he  anti-slavery  men  were  contented 
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\vith  the  saving  clause  contained  in  the  words   "without  fraud  or  | 

collusion,"'    as  they  contended   tliat   in   all  cases  of  indentured  | 

servants,  there  was   both  the  one   and   the   other.     To   a  great  | 

extent,  they  were,  no  doubt,  correct,  for  cases  were  not  uncom-  I 

mon,  where  the  unfortunate  servant,  before  going  to  the  Clerk's  | 

office,  was   whipped   into  a   proper   state   of  mind,    ''fredy  and  | 

voluntarily''  to  enter  into  contract  with  his  master.      But^.in  all  I 

cases,  it  was  well  understood,  that  if  this  consent  were  not  given,  | 

the  slave  would  be  immediately  removed  to  a  slave-holding  State,  | 

to  remain  in  bondage,  in  tlie  hands  of  some  one,  perhaps,  less  ? 

kind  than  his  present  possessor.  | 

Provision  having  been  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the  elec-  | 

tion  of  State  officers,  elections  were  held  soon  after  the  adjourn-  | 

ment    of   the    Convention,    when    vShadrack    Bond    was    elected  | 

Governor,    and    Pierre    Menard,    Lieutenant-Governor,    without  | 

opposition.      Go^'e^nor  Bond  was  a  nati\-e  of  Maryland,  and  had  I 

removed  with  his  parents,  when  quite  young,  into  the  tlien  Indiana  | 

Territory.      He  was.   to  a   considerable  degree,  destitute  of  the  | 
advantages  of   education,  but,  possessing  a  strong  mind,  and  a            .       | 

popular    address,    was    successful    in    the    administration    of   the  | 

duties  of  his  oftice.     His  State  papers  were  usually  atiributed  to  % 

his   Secretary  of  State.      As    a    politician,  Governor  Bond   was  I 

decided,  confining  his  appointments  strictly  lo  his  friends,  per-  \ 

sonal  and  political,  but  courteous  and  polite  to  his  opponents.  | 

As  an  officer,  he  was  generally  popular  and  conscientious  in  the  t 

discharge  of  his  duties;   and.  as  a  man,  upright  and  honest.     He  | 

died,  lamented  by  all,  in  1827.     11ie  Lieutenant-Governor,  Col.  | 

I^Ienard,   was    a    French    citizen    of    Kaskaskia,   where    he    still  | 

resides.     \\\   politics,  he  was   in   opposition   to   (jO\-ernor   Bond,  \ 

and  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  both  should  ha^  e  l)een  run  I 

on   the   same   ticket.     .\t  the   close   of  the  Convention,  it  was  I 

determined  that  (Colonel  Menard  should  be  run  for  that  office,  I 

qut  he  had  been  rendered  ineligible  b\-  the  13th  Sec.  of  the  3d  | 

Alt   of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  Governor,  and  | 

I>ieut.-(jOvernor,  shall  be,  at  least,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  | 

been  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  Stafes  thirty  \'ears,  and  a  resident  of  | 

this  State  two  years.     To  remove  this  ditiiculty — for  Col.  Menard  | 

had  not  been  a  citizen  (A  th.e  Xjvited   States  thirty  years — tlie  { 

last  section  in  the  schedule  was  added,  making  any  one  eligible  ^ 

to  the  office   of  Lieut. -(Governor,  who   \\'as   over  thirty   years  of  | 

age,  and  who  liad  residefl  within   the   limits  of  the  State  for  two  | 

years  next  preceding  his  election.  I 

Upon  the  approval  by  the  National   Legislature,  of   the  new  f 
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Constitution,  Governor  Bond  issued  his  proclamation,  convening 
the  Legislature  on  the  first  ]N  Ion  day  of  December.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  first  Legislature  was  composed  of  the  delegates 
of  the  late  Convention.  ^Ir.  John  ]\Iessenger,  one  of  the 
makers  of  the  late  map  of  this  State,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  General  Assembly  immediately 
proceeded  to  form  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
new  State.  Having  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  a  S}-stem  the  most  perfect  ever  yet  devised, 
they  drew  large!}-  upon  the  then  existing  statute  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky, copying,  almost  verbatim,  the  general  laws  of  that  State. 
Mr.  Kane,  then  Secretary  of  State,  having  been  ajipointed  Clerk 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  was  the  author  and  compiler 
of  most  of  the  general  Acts  of  this  Legislature,  hi  the  course 
of  this  session,  an  Act  was  passed,  changing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Kaskaskia,  to  the  late  Capital,  Vandalia.  That  this 
measure  was  unwise,  and  inexpedient,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  late  years.  It  grew  out  of  that  speculating 
spirit  which  was  but  latterly  so  rife  in  this  community,  and  which 
sonietimes  overlooks  the  ]3ublic,  in  the  advancement  of  individual 
interests.  Kaskaskia  was  the  focus  of  infiuence,  and,  by  the 
least  exertion,  it  would  have  retained  its  superiority.  Its  princi- 
pal citizens  were,  howe\er.  interested  in  commanding  points 
north  of  it,  and.  should  a  change  be  made,  it  was  confidently 
anticipated  that  those  individual  points  would  be  chosen.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  select  the  fiiture  site,  north  of  the 
base  line,  and  east  of  the  third  ])rinci])al  meridian.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  181 9,  the  1 6th  Sec.  in  T.  6.  N.  i,  E.,  was  chosen  by  the 
Commissioners,  a  town  laid  out,  and  the  name  of  Vandalia  given 
to  it.  It  may  be  here  added,  tliat  the  speculations  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia gentlemen  were  not  realized,  the  selection  being  made 
from  the  lands  of  tlie  (iovernment.  It  is  said  that  the  three 
Commissioners  cast  lots  for  the  honor  of  conferring  a  name  upon 
the  new  town,  and  that  the  lot  fell  to  one  who  had  learned  from 
histor\',  that,  while  the  A'andals  were  the  most  warlike,  the}-  were, 
also,  the  most  civilized  and  refined  of  former  nations.  It  there- 
fore seemed  right  to  him,  that  their  memory  should  be  perjjetu- 
ated,  and  that  the  State  would-be  honored,  in  calling  its  seat  of 
government  after  the  principal  town  of  those  renowned  pe0])le. 
Vandalia  v/as,  at  that  time,  north  of  any  settlement.  'I'he  nearest 
commencement  of  the  cultivadon  of  the  soil,  was  at  least  twenty 
miles  from  the  town.  Hut  such  was  the  idea  entertained  of  its 
future  greatness,   that   lots  sold  at  from  $300  to  $700.     Subse- 
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qiiently,  they  were  bought  for  one-tenth  part  of  chose  sums.  A 
plain  t\vo-story  wooden  building  was  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Legislature,  which  was  completed  in  season  for  the 
session  of  1S20-21.  Mr.  John  McLean,  afterwards  a  Senator  in 
Congress,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  most  important  Act  of  this  Legislature,  was  that  of  incor-  I 

porating  the  Old  State  Bank  of  Illinois.     It  is  necessary  here  to  f 

say,  that  the  ettects  of  overtrading,  and  the  want  of  stable  cur-  I 

rency,  which  occasioned  the  bankruptcy  of  thousands  at  the  East  I 

in    1816-17,  were   not   experienced  in  the  West  until   the  com-  ^ 

mencement  of   1820.     In   181 8,  the  State   of  Kentucky  had  at  I 

one  session  of  the  Legislature,  incorporated  a  litter  of  fift}'  banks,  i 

who.se  paper  Hooded  the  country,  giving  a  fictitious  value  to 
property,  and  inducing  the  most  extravagant  speculations.  The 
fall  of  1 81 9  witnessed  the  explosion  of  these  bubbles,  leaving 
the  country  destitute  of  a  circulating  medium,  and  the  people 
indebted  to  the  Government  for  lands,  under  the  credit  system, 
and  to  each  other,  in  sums  far  beyond  their  means  to  liquidate. 
The  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  adopted  relief  I 

measures,  as   they  were  called,  creating  State    Banks,  issuing  a  l 

fictitious    currency,  and    postponing,  by   law,  the    collection    of  | 

debts.     This  State  unwisely  followed  their  example,  and  created  I 

a  State  Bank,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  half  a  million,  authorizing  | 

but  $300,000  to  be  issued,  without  one.  cent  of  specie  capital,  | 

pledging  the  faith  and  revenues  of  the  State  for  the  redemption  f 

of  its  bills.     The  principal  bank  vras  located  at  the  seat  of  gov-  | 

eminent,  with  branches  at  Edwardsville,  Shawneetown,  Edwards  ^ 

County,  and  Brownsville.     Sums  not  exceeding  $100  were  to  be  | 

loaned  upon  personal  security,  larger  amounts  were  to  be  secured  f 

by  mortgage  upon  unincumbered  real  estate,  payable  one-tenth  | 

I)art  annually,  with  interest.     It   was  also  provided  in  this  law,  | 

that  if  the  plaintift"  in  execution  should  fail  to  endorse  on  that 
writ,  that  the  ])aper  of  the  State  Ikmk  of  Illinois  would  be 
received  in  payment,  the  defendant  should  have  the  right  to 
replevy  or  postpone  the  collection  of  the  debt  for  three  years. 
The  policy  of  this  measure  was  very  much  doubted  by  the  better- 
informed  portion  of  tlie  Legislature,  and  its  passage  through  the 
Houses  met  with  much  opposition..  In  the  Senate,  the  fate  of 
the  bill  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  passed  that 
body  l)y  a  very  small  majority,  ft  was  returned  by  the  Council 
of  Revision  with  their  objections,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  its  unconstitutionality,  but  it  was  again  passed  by  the  requisite 
majority.     Some  (cw  days  after,  a  Senator  introduced  a  resolution,  I 
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requiring  oiir  delegation  in  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  efforts 
with  tiie  Treasury  Department  to  secure  the  receipt  of  the  new- 
money  in  the  land-offices  of  this  State.  After  some  debate,  the 
question  upon  this  resolution  was  demanded.  Col.  Menarci,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  who  liad,  through  all  its  suiges, 
manifested  the  most  bitter  hostility  to  the  establishment  of 
the  bank,  had  listened  to  the  debate  with  evident  symptoms  of 
uneasiness,  and,  having  no  faith  himself  in  this  proposed  cur- 
rency, and  thinking,  with  some  propriety,  that  the  Senate  evinced 
no  wisdom  in  asking  for  what  no  man  in  his  senses  would  grant, 
rose  to  put  the  question.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  his  broken 
English,  "I  put  the  question — suppose  I  must — -I  bet  you  fifty 
■dollar  Congree  n  )  make  him  Land-Office  money."  The  resolu- 
tion was,  however,  carried,  and  the  worthy  Lieut.-Governor  would 
liave  won  his  money,  had  any  Senator  ventured  to  have  accepted 
his  proposition. 

With  all  possible  speed,  the  State  prepared  to  loan  her  credit 
(for  it  was  nothing  more,)  to  her  citizens,  in  the  sum  of  $300,000, 
-and  Murray,  Draper  \:  hairman  furnished  as  finely-engraved  bills 
as  now  generally  meet  the  eye,  in  denominations  of  $1,  $3,  $5, 
$10,  and  $20,  bearing  an  interest  of  two  per  cent.  The  branches 
were  put  into  oi)eration,  each  having  a  President,  Cashier,  ajid 
Board  of  Directors;  and  the  money  was  speedily  loaned.  Upon 
its  first  appearance,  it  was  at  a  discount  of  thirty-three  per  cent; 
it  soon  fell  in  value  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  then  forty,  thirty, 
and  even  as  low  as  twenty-five  cents.  During  the  years  1823, 
1824,  and  a  [)art  of  1825,  its  nominal  value  was  thirty  cents,  and, 
as  silver  change  was  wholly  banished  from  circulation,  and  the 
Legislature,  by  a  severe  statute,  had  i)revented  the  issuing  of  shin- 
plasters,  the  people  would  have  experienced  no  little  incon- 
venience for  change,  had  not  the  plan  of  tearing  these  bills  been 
adopted.  Jf  you  had  a  demand  of  twenty-five  cents  to  licjuidate, 
it  would,  of  course,  require  a  full  State  paper  dollar.  To  pay 
fifty  cents,  you  divided  a  $3  bill,  giving  your  creditor  one-half,  right 
hand  or  left,  and  putting  the  other  half  in  your  pocket.  The 
half  of  a  $5  bill  would  pay  seventy-five  cents,  and  a  whole,  $1.50. 
So,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  we  had  no  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar. 
Yet  we  managed  without  difficulty,  with  this  species  of  currency. 
In  the  fall  of  1825,  the  paper  mse  to  forty  cents,  and,  from  that 
time,  gradually,  unti,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1831,  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  make  a  loan  of  $100,000,  ior  the 
purp'ose  of  withdrawing  the  remaimng  portion  of  this  currency 
from  circulation.     The  State,  in  this  effort  to  relieve  the  citizens, 
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lost  at  least  one-third  c-f  the  sum  issued,  without  effecting  thf 
purpose  proposed.      Industry  and  economy  produced  more  rcUef.  | 

in  the  three  succeeding  years,  tlian   could    have  been  expected  | 

from  ten  such  banks.     The  general  Government,  too,  by  its  wise  | 

and  liberal  policy  in  permittmg  its  debtors  to  relinquish  quarter-  | 

sections  upon  which  $So  had  been  paid,  and  to  apply  that  sum  | 

to  another  tract,  encouraged  effort,  and  secured  confidence.  | 

At  this  Session,  the  first  measures  in  relation'  to  our  Canal  were  | 

proposed.     A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  making  an  appropriation  to  | 

defray  the   expense  of  an  examination  of   the  country,  and   to  f 

ascertain  if  the  work  was  practicable.      The  bill  was,  however,  I 

lost  in  the  House  of  Representa.tives.  I 

In  August.  1S22,  a  c^eneral  election  for  State  officers  was  Ireld.  I 

The  candidates  for   (Jovernor  were   the    Hon.   Jos.    Philips,   the  | 

Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Thos.  C.  Browne,  then  and  | 

now  an   Associate- Justice   of  the    Supreme    Court;    Ed.    Coles,  | 

then  Register  of  the  Land-Office  at  Edwardsville,  and  Gen.  J.  B.  I 

Moore,  then  and  now  3  citizen  of  the  County  of  Monroe.     As  I 

there   were   no   political   principles   involved   in   this   election,   it  | 

turned  wholly   on    indi\'idual  ])references.     Messrs.   Philips   and  | 

Browne  were  well  known  to  the  entire  communit}-,  as  well  froir:  | 

their  long  residence   as    the  important  offices  which   they  held.^  I 

Gen.  Moore,  too,  was  an  old  resident,  nnd  stDod  deservedly  high  I 

with  the  electors.      Mr.  Coles  was  little  known   beyond  his  own  | 

and  a  few  adjoining  counties.      In  [819,  he  had  emigrated  from  | 

Virginia,  a  decided  advocate  of  the  immediate  emancipation  ol^  I 

the  African  race.      He  was  not  merely  a  preacher  of  the  doctrine,  | 

but  a  doer  of  the  word.  He  brought  to  the  country  with  him, 
his  own  slaves,  inherited  from  his  father,  and  not  only  set  them 
free,  but  i^rovided  for,  and  deeded  to  them,  comfortable  farms, 
with  stock,  and  utensils  for  husbandry.  Among  those  who  ]jro- 
fessed  to  understand  the  politics  of  this  country,  it  w  js  supposed 
the  contest  would  be  between  Messrs.  I'liilips  ar.d  Bro^\ ne.  Coii- 
trary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  r\Ir.  Coles  received  the  largest 
munber  of  votes,  and  was  consecjuently  elected  Cjovernor.  i  he 
election,  between  the  three  Inrgest  on  the  list  of  caD<lidates,  v,as  a 
close  one.  Mr.  Coles  receixed  2.8(0;  Judge  Phi!i[)S,  2.760; 
Judge  Browne,  2,534,  anrl  (Jen.  M(;ore.  735. 

The  se>si(>n   of   the    Pegislature,  whicli  followed  this  election. 
will  long  be  remembered   by  those  who  then  took  an  )nLcre.-.t  in- 
public  aiVair-.      It  v/as  ciiaracterized   bv  the  most  extraordiiiary 
legislati\'e   jjroceedir.gs,  and  marked   uitli    liie    bitterest    s])irit  of 
party  animosity.      Ciov.  Coles,  in  his  o])ening  niessage,  decidedly 
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condemned  the  Act  of  the  previous  session,  establisliing  the  State 
Bank,  and  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  a  rigid  examina- 
tion mto  tlie  proceedings  of  that  institution,  and  urged  the 
restoration,  if  possible,  of  a  sound  currency.  He  warmly  advo- 
cated the  immediate  commencement  of  a  system  of  internal 
improvement.  Speaking  of  our  Canal,  he  said:  ''Natiire  has 
bountifully  provided  Illinois  with  two  channels  of  communication 
between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  tlie  great 
lakes,  neither  of  which  requires  much  labor  to  make  navigable. 
I'he  Illinois  River,  which  falls  directly  mto  the  great  Father  of 
Waters,  and  from  its  uniform  de]:)th  of  water,  and  general  current, 
aftbrds  the  best  navigation  of  all  its  tributaries,  a[')])roaches 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Jlichigan,  and,  as  the  intervening 
surface  is  unusually  level,  and  the  earth  of  a  light  and  friable 
texture,  a  canal  could  be  excavated  at  a  small  expense."'  Of  the 
means  which  the  State  then  possessed  to  prosecute  this  work,  he 
observed,  that  ''the  salines  granted  to  this  State  by  the  General 
Governnient,  are  more  productive  than  those  granted  to  any 
other  State,  and  the  3,000,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  late  war  as  military  bounties,  though  they  may. 
for  a  certain  time,  im])ede  the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  the 
State,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  chiefly  owned  in  large 
([uantities  l)y  non-resident  ])roprietors,  will  havt.-  the  same  imme- 
diate effect  of  increasing  the  revenue  from  taxable  lands.  As 
these  two  sources  of  revenue  are  more  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
other  new  States,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  jjropriety  of  appro- 
priating them  to  the  great  work  of  internal  improvement,  leaving 
the  ordinar\-  expenditures  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  State 
to  be  met,  as  in  other  States,  by  ordinary  taxation.''  Lie  con- 
cludes this  branch  of  the  subject  by  the  recommending  the 
formation  of  a  fund,  to  l)e  apj^roj^riated  exclusively  to  works  of 
internal  impnyvcment,  consisting  of  the  re\enue  received  into 
tlie  treasury,  from  the  taxes  on  the  Military  Bounty  Lands,  from 
the  salines,  and  from  fines,  and  forfeitures.  In  strict  accordance 
with  his  vi<rws  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  evils  then  existing,  arguing  its  illegality, 
from  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  cession  of  \'irginia  to  the  United 
States,  and  trie  ordinance  of  17S7,  and  earnestly  recommended, 
that  just  and  erjuital^le  provision  should  be  made  for  its  abroga- 
tion in  the  State. 

This  message,  though  correct,  in  the  main,  in  all  its  vic-ws,  was 
most  unfortunate  in  the  etYect  produced,  in  l)Oth  branches  of  the 
Legislature.     'J"he  relief  men,  or  advocates  of  a  new  currency, 
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were   directly   attacked,    their   favorite   institution    assailed,   and 

their   previous  measures   condemned.      The  friends  of  Slavery,  | 

always   constituting  a  large  minority  in   the  early  Legislatures,  | 

were  indignant  at  the  temerity  of  the  Governor  for  approaching  I 

3.  subject    then,  as  now,  held  to  be  exempted  from  discussion.  | 

A    union    of    those    two    sections   was    consummated,    and    the  | 

Governor  found  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses  in  opposition  | 

to  most  of  his  views,  and  all  of  his  appointments.  | 

Upon  the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  the  Governor  and  | 

Legislature  harmonized,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  i 

Field,  now  Secretary   of    State,  introduced    into    the   House   of  | 

Representatives,  the   following  resolution:    '' Resolvcit  That   the  |. 

Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  be  instructed  to  enquire  | 

into  the  practicability  of  making  a  canal  connecting  the  waters  I 

of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River,  and  that  they  report  to  | 

this  House  the  propriety  of  adopting   measures  preparatory  to  | 

the    execution    of   that   work.      Resolved,  That  said   Committee  | 

-enquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  Governor  of  this  \ 

State,  to  employ  one  or  more  practical  engineers  to  examine  the  | 

portage  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River;  and  also,  | 

for  them  to  ascertain  the  probable  sum  it  would  take  to  excavate  J 

a  canal   connecting   the   same;    and   also,   that   said   Committee  f 

veport  to  this  House,  a  bill  making  appropriations  sufficient  for  | 

this  State  to  carry  into  execution  the  above  resoludons."'     The  I 

resolutions  were  committed   to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  | 

from  them  originated  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  | 

the  internal  navigation  of  this  State,"  which,  early  in  the  month  f 

of  January,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  witli  but  six  | 

votes  in  the  necrative.     In  the  Senate,  this  bill  met  with  the  most  t 
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violent  opposition,  and  it  was  somewhat  singular,  tlial.  as  it  had  | 

for  its  object   improvement  of  the  western  side  of  this  State,  it  | 

should  have  been  so  warmly  advocated  by  eastern,  and  opposed  { 

by  western  Senators.      Judge   Smith,  who  then  represented  the  | 

County  of  Madison,  in  the  Senate,  was  the  leader  of  the  friends  | 

of  this  measure,  and  Governor  Kinney,  of  those  in  oppjosition.  | 

During  the  progress  of  the  Canal  l)iil  in  the  Senate,  Mr,  Kinne\-,  I 

professing  to  be  a  decided  advocate  of  the  system  of  Internal  I 

Improvement,  introduced  a  bill. to  drain  certain  lakes,  which  lie  | 

alleged    was    of    greater    importance    than    the    Canal    measure.  | 

inasmuch,  by  this  improvement,  not  only  much  good  land  would  | 

be  reclaimed,  but  the  health  of  the  country  materially  benefited.  | 

His  object,  as  sup{)Osed,  was  to  enlist  Senators  in  local  works,  I 

and  to  apply,  to  this  purpose,  the  slender  means  of  the  State.  f 
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This,  and  the  Canal  bilK  vrere  both  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  v/hole,  on  the  same  da;r.  Upon  its  consideration,  each 
member  seemed  anxious  to  add,  not  only  to  the  number  of  lakes 
to  be  drained,  but  to  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
object.  Amendment  after  amendment  was  made,  and  adopted, 
when  one  member  moved  an  additional  section,  proposing  to 
drain  Lake  Michigan,  which  was  also  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  sum  of  $94,000  was  appropriated  to  carry  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  into  effect.  "Fortunately  for  the  country  lying  south- 
west of  the  lake,'"'  says  the  Editor  of  the  State  paper  of  that  day, 
"its  inundation  was  prevented  by  a  motion  to  read  the  bill,  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  which  prevailed, 
bv  nine  votes  in  the  affirmative,  and  six  in  the  neerative."  On 
a  subsequent  day,  the  Canal  bill  passed  the  Senate,  Messrs. 
Ueaird,  Grammer,  and  Kinney,  only,  voting  in  the  negative. 
'i'his  Act  constituted  five  individuals  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
to  consider,  advise,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be 
requisite,  to  effect  the  communication,  by  canal  and  locks, 
ijotween  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  River  and  Lake 
Michigan,  authorizing  them  to  employ  an  engineer,  and  others, 
to  make  the  necessary  survey,  levels,  etc.,  to  determine  the  route 
of  the  Canal,  and  to  make  the  necessary  estimates  of  the  work; 
all  which  was  to  be  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  sum  of  $600  v/as  appropriated  to  carry  the  provisions 
*>i  the  bill  into  execution. 

The  next  engrossing  subject,  was  a  resolution,  authorizing  the 
vlectors  to  vote,  at  the  subsequent  general  election,  for,  or  against, 
a  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution.  This  resolution  was 
in  pursuance  of  the  7th  Article  of  our  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that,  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  alter  or  amend  that  instrument,  "they  shall 
'■'^'Commend  to  the  electors,  at  the  next  election  of  members  to 
i'le  General  Assembly,  to  vote  for,  or  against,  a  Convention,  and 
"'  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
"■oting  for  representatives,  have  voted  for  a  Convention,  the 
<'<-:neral  Assembly  shall,  at  their  next  session,  call  a  Convention, 
''■)r  the  purpose  of  revising,  altering,  or  amending  this  Consdtu- 
iion."  I'he  progress  of  this  resolutijon  enlisted  the  feelings  of 
•'H  men,  and  produced  an  excitement  which  has  no  parallel  in 
^iie  history  of  our  State.  The  friends  of  Slavery  were  impressed 
'•^ith  the  belief,  that  the  time  was  now  come  when,  by  an  effort,  a 
^  hange  in  our  domestic  institutions  might  be  produced,  and 
'hey  exerted  every  nerve  to  eftect  their  purpose.     Their  oppo- 
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nents    were    alarmed    at    the    prospect    of   the    success    of   the 
measure,    which,    an    untoward    combination    of    circumstances 
rendered  more  rhan  probable.     They  looked  forward  to  a  defs-       I 
perate  struggle,  in  the   settlement  of  the  question,  at  the  polls.       | 
which    should   call  out  the   worst  feelings   of  our    natures,  and       I 
array,  in  ojDposition,  men,  who,  otherwise,  would  remain  united.        I 
They  foresaw,  during  the  pendency  of  the  question,  all  immigration       1 
into  the  State  would  cease — that  all  enterprize  would  be  checked        I 
— and   tliat   the  more  substantial   citizens,  instead  of  extending        j 
their  improvements,  would    be    shaping    their   arrangements    so        f 
as  to  leave  the  State,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  Conven-        : 
tion-party:    that  all   in  fa\or  of   the  Convention-resolution  were 
really  anxious  to  introduce  Slavery,  if,  indeed,  it  was  practicable. 
is    not    asserted;    but,  unquestionably,  a   large   majority  of    the 
party  were    intiuenced    alone    by    this    consideration.     Some   of 
its  advocates  avowed   their  object   to  be   the  abolishing  of  the 
Council  of  Revision,  and  others,  to  provide  for  an  annual  meet-        \ 
ing  of  the  Legislature,  and  others,  still,  the  removal  of  the  seat        \ 
of  Government.  \ 

In  the  Senate,  there  was  obtained,  without  much   difficulty,  a 
Constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the         i 
House  of   Representatives.      The  first  vote,  in  the  latter  body, 
was   twenty-two   to   fourteen,   leaving   a    Constitutional    majority 
of  two  votes.      Immediately,  the   action  of   the  Legislature  was 
so  directed  as  to  affect  these  two   votes.     Local  measures,  in         ' 
which  no  interest  was  taken,  except  by  those  immediately  con-         , 
cerned,  if  proposed  by  one  of  the  fourteen,  were  voted  down.         f 
Mobs   paraded,   at    nights,   before   the    houses   of  the    minorit}',  | 

saluting    them    with   groans   and    hisses;    and   instructions    v.ere         I 
gotten  up  at  Vandalia,  and  sent,  for  signatures,  into  the  counties  | 

of    the    anti-Conventionists.      These    efforts    were    not    without  | 

success — and  two  members  were  induced  to  come  over  to  tlie  I 

dominate  party.     Having  now  all  things  arranged,  and  sure  ot  { 

success,  the  resolutions  were  again  called  up;  and  upon  this  vote.  f 

Mr.    Hansen,    a    representative    from    Pike    County,    who    had,  ] 

before,   voted   with    tlie   Con\entionists,  now   voted   against    tlic  ^ 

resolution,  and  it  was,  a  second  time,  defeated.     Great  was  tlie  | 

excitement    ui)on    Mr.    Hansen's    defection — and    the    majoiKv  I 

determined  that,  at  all  hazzards,  thev  would  carrv  their  ])oint —  'k 

and  they  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  effect  their  ol)ject.      M  't 

the  commencement  of  the  session,  Mr.  Hansen's  seat  had  been  | 

contested   by   a   ^^r.    Shaw.      Hie   papers    and    documents    Iiad  i 

been  referred  to  the  Committee  on   Elections,  v/ho  rei)ortcd  in  | 
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favor  of  Hansen,  in  which  report  the  House  had  concurred. 
Hansen  was,  therefore,  permitted  to  retain  his  seat  unquestioned, 
from  the  first  days  of  the  session  to  near  the  close  of  it,  a  period 
of  some  ten  weeks.  Mr.  Shaw,  after  his  unsuccessful  contest, 
had  returned  to  his  home.  A  special  messenger  was  sent  to 
request  his  attendance  at  the  seat  of  Government.  Upon  his 
arrival,  a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  former  vote  ot 
the  House,  declaring  Hansen  re-elected.  This  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  thirteen.  ]Mr.  Shaw  was  then  declared, 
by  resolution,  to  be  a  member  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Hansen, 
consequently,  excluded.  The  House,  as  thus  constituted,  con- 
curred with  the  Senate,  and  the  resolution,  by  the  aid  of  ^Ir. 
Shaw's  vote,  was  declared,  by  the  Speaker,  to  be  adopted. 

Immediately  after  the  session,  presses  were  secured  upon  either 
side,  and  the  great  question  underwent  the  closest  scrutiny,  and 
the  most  particular  investigation.  Facts  were  collected  and 
embodied,  showing  that  the  interests,  as  well  as  the  haj^^piness, 
of  the  people,  recjuired  them  to  sustain  their  free  institutions. 
For  a  time  the  Conventionists  seemed  to  carry  with  them  the 
people,  as  they  had.  before,  the  Legislature.  But  as  light  was 
poured  in  upon  the  question,  and  the  newspapers  and  tracts, 
everywhere  industriously  circulated,  produced  their  legitimate 
eftect,  i:  was  soon  perceived  that  a  great  change  in  public 
opinion  had  taken  place.  At  a  later  period,  that  party  enter- 
tained but  faint  hopes  of  success — and  at  the  polls  they  were 
defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  voters — and  thus,  was 
forever  pjut  to  rest  the  question  of  Slaver)-,  as  to  its  existence  in 
Illinois. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly  advert  to  a  ftw  topics,  which 
could  not  well  be  connected  with  the  preceding  remarks.  And, 
nrst,  the  administration  of  justice.  Though  there  was  an  efficient 
organization  of  the  courts,  yet,  from  the  extent  of  the  territory  and 
the  sparseness  of  the  population,  justice  did  not  always  overtake 
the  evil-doer.  The  spring  terms  of  the  courts  v.ere  often  inter- 
rupted, and  sometimes,  wholly  pre\  ented  by  high  waters  cutting  oft 
all  communicatioji  with  the  different  portions  of  the  State — for, 
with,  the  exception  of  the  United  States  road  leading  from  Kas- 
kaskia  to  Shawneetown,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  stream  was  bridged 
over  which  the  roads  of  the  country  ra'n.  Swimniing  creeks  was 
so  much  of  a  matter  of  course  and  necc_,ssit\',  tliat  horses  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  this  object- — and  an  animal  that  took  the 
^vater  fearlessly  and  swam  so  high  as  not  to  immerse  his  rider, 
was  held  in  great  esteem.     1'he  want  ot   sufficient  jails,   or,   in 
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most  counties,  of  any  jails,  was  a  great  evil.     If  an  oficndcr  was     | 
taken,  and  his  guilt  ever  so  apparent,  unless  the  Court  was  near      I 
at  hand,  he  svas  sure  to  escape.     For  the  tirst  ten  years  of  the      I 
State  government,  I  do  not  recollect  of  but  one  jail  that  would      I 
hold  a  criminal,  and  that  one  was  at  Belleville,  in  the  county  of      \ 
St.  Clair.     In   1S25,  a  man  was  condemned  for  murder  in  the       ■ 
county  of   Sangamon.      Attending  the  Court  of  that  county,  I       ; 
arrived  at  Springfield  the  day  before  his  execution;  with  one  of      ; 
the  members  of  the  Bar,  I  went  to  visit  him.     He  was  confined 
in  a  pen  of  log.^,  perhaps  ten  feet  square,  and  as  many  high,  with-       ' 
out  a  roof.     In  one  corner  was  the  wretched  criminal,  chained  to 
the  logs,  with  a  temporary  roof,  constructed  of  clap-boards,  over 
his  head,  sufficient  only  to  protect  him  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  damps  of  the  night.     The  difficulty  and  expense  of  detaining 
culprits  until  the  regular  session  of  Court,  gave  rise,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  territorial  government,  to  the  companies  of  "  Regu- 
lators," which  were  organized  in  almost  every  county,  and  existed 
at  the  formation  of  our  State  government,  and  for  a  few  years       \ 
afterward.      The  "  Regulators '' were  generally  composed  of  the 
more  enterprising  and  respectable  class  of  the  inhabitants.     The 
captain  acted  as  commander  and  judge.      Their  vigilance  and 
energies    were    directed    principally    against    horse -thieves    and 
passers  of  counterfeit  money,  with  which  the  country  abounded. 
Upon  a  successful  foray,  the  company,  with  the  delinquent,  re- 
tired to  the  woods,  when  a  court  was  duly  opened,  the  prisoner 
examined,  and  the  witnesses  sworn.       Perhaps  few  escaped  by 
the  technicalities  of  the  law,  and  but  very  {^\n  were  punished  who 
did  not  richly  deserve  it.     A  majority  of  voices  acquitted  or  con- 
demned, and  fixed  the  quantum  of  punishment.     From  thirty  to 
one  hundred  stripes  upon  the  bare  back,  was  the  common  sen- 
tence, with  an  admonition  from  the  presiding  officer  that  should         i 
the  offender  be  found  within   their  limits  after  a  given  time,  he 
would  again  be  taken  up  and  repunished.     A  word  to  the  wise,  in 
this  case,  was  always  sufticient.     As  soon  as  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  made,  if  the  offender  was  a  resident,  he  trans- 
ferred his  person  and  eftects  to  a  country  of  larger  liberty,  and 
where  the  police  were  less  vigilant  and  attentive.     Though  acting 
without  law,  and,  indeed,  directly  in  defiance  of  it,  this  system  ot 
jurisprudence  was  approved  and  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and         J 
was,  unquestionably,  productive  of  much  good.  | 

In  a  country  so  new  and  so  recently  settled,  it  could  not  be         \ 
expected  that  any  considerable  efibrt  should  have  been  made  in  | 

the  cause  of  education.     Common  schools  were  generally  found         | 
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in  neighborhoods  large  enough  to  sustain  them.  They  were,  hov/- 
ever,  but  very  common  schools,  in  which  even  the  first  rudiments 
vv-ere  but  imperfectly  taught.  In  that  day,  and  at  later  periods,  a 
bitter  hostility  was  manifested  to  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. No  effort  was  made  for  their  establishment  until  a  day  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  I  have  embraced  in  this  lecture. 

In  regard  to  morals  and  religion,  it  may  be  said,  that  either 
diere  has  been,  since  the  commencement  of  our  State  govern- 
ment, a  progression  from  bad  to  Avorse;  or  that  our  early  inhabi- 
tants were  far  superior  to  those  who  are  usually  the  pioneers  of 
future  population.  The  caning,  dirking,  and  shooting,  now  so 
common  in  new  settlements,  v/ere  almost  unknown  in  this  State. 
In  the  religious  community,  the  Methodists  clearly  took  the  lead. 
They  were  early  on  the  ground,  and  the  good  they  have  done,  has 
been  seen  and  realized.  The  Baptists,  in  their  various  sects,  as 
they  still  exist  at  the  South,  were  second  in  their  efforts  to  do 
good.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck,  of  this  church,  this  State  is  more 
indebted  than  to  any  other  one  religious  teacher.  At  an  early 
day  he  put  into  operation,  in  almost  every  settlement,  the  ma- 
chinery of  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  Societies,  and  for  years  sus- 
tained it  by  his  own  untiring  and  unaided  exertions.  At  the 
formation  of  the  government,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was, 
within  our  limits,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian 
order.  A  few  churches  of  the  latter  persuasion  had  been  formed 
in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  River,  which  were  occasion- 
ally visited  by  ministers  from  Kentucky.  It  was  not  until  the 
summer  of  1819,'  that  the  first  Presbyterian  Missionary  came 
among  us.  The  Covenanters  of  the  old  Scotch  church  had  made 
a  settlement,  formed  a  church,  and  had  a  regular  ofiiciating  min- 
ister in  18 1 7.  At  the  Convention,  this  sect  presented  their 
petition  praying  that  an  article  might  be  inserted  in  our  State 
Constitution,  recognizing  Jehovah  as  God,  and  the  Bible  as  a 
revelation  of  His  will  to  mankind.  As  their  desired  object  was 
not  effected,  they  refused  thereafter  to  perform  the  duties  of  citi- 
zen.s,  except  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  as  voters,  militia-men,  or 
jurors. 

The  political  divisions,  as  they  then  existed,  I  can  only  attribute 
to  the  question  of  Slavery.  It  is  readily  perceived  that  those 
who  emigrated  from  slave  -  States  to  avoid  its  evils,  would 
unite,  in  their  new  homes,  in  opposition  to  it.  Others  there  were, 
who,  temipted  by  the  rich  virgin  soil  of  Illinois,  and  the  future 
I  prospects  of  the  State,  which  were  then  seen  in  the  perspective, 
liad  removed  here,  if  not  in  fiivor  of  Slavery,  at  least  with  no 
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objection  to  it.  A  anion  of  this  class,  with  a  large  floating  ])opu- 
lation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt-works,  engaged  in  tlie  manu- 
facture of  salt,  and  the  native  French  citizens,  who  were  generally 
slave-holders,  formed  a  party  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  oppo- 
nents. The  anti-slavery  men  rallied  around  Governor  Edwards,  |f 
then  Territorial  Governor,  and  the  others  supported  and  sustained 
Governor  Bond.  That  there  was  no  difference  in  principle  in 
these  two  gentlemen,  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  they  both  field 
slaves  to  the  day  of  their  death.  Their  influence,  however,  was 
€xerted  in  favor  of  their  respective  parties — probably  more  from  . 
necessity  than  from  choice.  At  the  first  election,  when  Governor 
})Ond  ran  without  opposition,  the  parties  were  rallied  upon  the 
choice  for  Re})resentati\'e  for  Gongress,  ^Mr.  Gook  running  as  an 
Edwards  man,  and  Mr.  John  McLean  in  opposition.  The  con- 
test was  a  se\ere  one,  and  the  result  elected  McLean  by  less  than 
one  hundred  votes,  to  the  ]:>ortion  of  the  session  then  unexpired 
when  the  State  came  into  the  Union.  The  next  year  the  contest 
for  the  same  office  was  renewed  between  the  same  candidates, 
when  Mr.  Cook  was  elected  by  several  hundred  majority.  Two 
years  subsecjuent,  Mr.  Kane,  the  official  adviser  and  ])olitical 
friend  of  Governor  Bond,  took  tlie  field  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Cook,  and  was  ahnost  distanced.  Later,  still,  the  array  of  parties 
upon  the  Convention  question,  with  few  exceptions  upon  both. 
sides,  discovered  the  same  political  divisions.  To  the  same 
])rinciple  of  anti-slavery,  1  attribute  the  election  of  (iovernor 
Coles,  ^^'hile  the  majority  of  the  old  [sorties  divided  upon  the 
other  candidates,  the  ultra  anti-slavery  men,  without  concert  or 
consultation,  naturally  united  in  the  support  of  this  gentleman, 
and  secured  his  election,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  few  \(jtt\s,  as 
unexpected!}'  to  themselves  as  to  the  frirnds  of  the  other  candi- 
dates. 1  have  spoken  of  (iovernor  jjond.  Let  me  sa)-  of  Gov- 
ernor Edwards — for  he,  too,  has  passed  "that  bourne  froui  which 
no  tra\'eler  retarns" — that  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  talents  of  a 
very  high  order,  justly  ranking  him  among  the  first  in  the  Senate, 
d  iring  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.  \Vhiie 
Chief- Justice  of  the  .Supreme-  Court  of  Kentucky,  he  was  ap- 
pointed (iovernor  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  when  formed,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  superseded  by  the  formation  of  the 
State  Constitution.  He  ^vas  a'bold,  rather  tlian  a  prudent,  poli- 
tician— unwavering  and  untiring  in  the  pursuit  of  his  o])ject. 
From  an  intimate  acquaintance,  I  can  say,  that  in  the  main,  his 
views  were  lionest,  and  that  he  desired  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.     Mis  personal  appearance  (for  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
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old  school)  was  remarkably  prepossessing,  his  manners  polished, 
and  his  address  atj:ractive.  in  private  life  he  was  an  enterprising 
citizen,  an  honest  man,  and  kind  and  attentive  to  the  poor  and 
deserving.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  philanthropy,  in  efforts  to 
lessen  the  evils  of  that  dreadful  scourge,  the  cholera.  Attentive 
to  tho^e  under  his  intiuence,  he  took  the  disease  himself,  and 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  closed  a  life  of  enterprise  and  useful- 
ness in  the  summer  of  1S35. 

May  I  trespass  a  few  moments  longer  upon  your  attention  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  my  earliest  and  best  friends  -  - 
1  allude  to  Daiiiel  P.  Cook,  from  whom  this  county  was  named. 

yir.  Cook,  who,  for  seven  years,,  ably  represented  this  State  in 
Congress,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  departed  this  lite  m 
1827.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  his  brilHant  Congressional  career, 
his  friends  more  hoped  for  than  expected  a  continuance  of  Ins 
useful  life,  owing  to  the  feeble  state  of  his  health.  His  death 
was,  doubtless,  accelerated  by  his  laborious  public  duries,  during 
the  last  session  he  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  his  feeble  consiitution 
gave  way  under  the  discharge  of  his  high  responsil;)ilities,  and  he 
returned  to  liis  constituents  to  find  an  early  grave.  He  had  not 
the  advantages  of  classical  acquirements;  all  that  he  derived 
froni  schools  were  the  simi)le  rudime^its  of  an  English  education. 
But  possessing  a  mind  of  no  common  order,  etherial  and  elastic, 
it  relied  upon  itself,  forming  its  own  combination  of  principles, 
and  rendering  its  possession  far  superior  to  those  who  only  used 
the  knowledge  of  others.  Cenerous  to  a  tauU,  he  often  gave 
judiciously,  j^referring  to  be  imj)0sed  uj^on  himself  than  suffer 
the  needy  to  leave  without  aid. 

His  popularity  was  solid  and  substantial,  svon  by  merit,  and 
secured  by  an  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 
As  a  statesman,  he  stood  deservedly  high — there  were  but  few  of 
his  contemporaries  that  ranked,  before  him.  He  was  among  the 
few  speakers,  whose  talents  could  command  a  full  House  of 
members  and  spectators. — This  evidence  v.as  frequently  given, 
when  great  national  questions  were  before  the  House  of  -Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  debate  of  v.hicli  he  was  expected  to  participate. 
Illinois  has  been  honored  by  hiin-^-she  has  cause  to  be  j^r'-ud  of 
her  representation — for  he  was  of  her  ov/n  growth;  a  distin- 
gui.-Jied  and  able  man  of  his  own  making. 

I  have  thus  traced  a  few  of  the  princijxil  events  of  our  early 
history.  Connected,  as  I  have  been  with  these  events,  and  vvirh 
the    State   of  my    adoption,   from   my    early   life,   I    look   back 
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with  interest  upon  these  years  "numbered  with  tl^e  flood.'" 
Comparing  our  present  situation  with  the  past,  I  om  nllt'd  with 
astonishment  at  the  rapidity  of  our  march  of  impro\en^,ent.  It 
has  certainly  surprised  the  expectations  uf  the  most  sanguine  of 
our  early  inhabitants.  Speaking  for  myseh",  and  those  with  whom 
I  was  conversant,  the  twenty-second  year  of  our  State  govern- 
ment finds  us  at  a  point,  which  we  could  not  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  have  attained  in  our  fortieth  year.  A\'hat  is  in  reserve 
for  us,  vre  know  not.  Judging,  ho\yever,  from  the  past,  with  the 
blessing  of  kind  Providence,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
own  Illinois  will  stand  first  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Con- 
federacy, in  point  of  number,  wealth,  and  influence.  The 
materials  of  greatness  are  in  our  midst;  it  depends  upon  the 
men  of  this  generation,  whether  these  materials  shall  be  used, 
and  the  wast  resources  of  our  State  developed.  The  light  cloud," 
which  now  partially  obscures  our  political  sun,  and  casts  a  shade 
upon  our  future  prospects,  with  our  united  eflbrts,  niay  l)e  easily 
dissipated,  as  the  light  mists  from  our  own  clear  lake  before  the 
genial  l)reeze  of  summer.  Let  there,  hereafter,  be  unity  of 
purpose,  and  union  of  effort.  I^et  party  names  be  obliterated, 
and  party  I'euds  be  forgotten,  and  let  the  rivalry  be,  who  can 
do  the  most  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Illinois. 
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All  Address  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Societ)-,  Tuesday,  October  19,  1880 


Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

At  the  risk  of  failing  to  contribute  anything,  not  eml3raced  in 
the  documents  and  volumes  already  in  the  possession  of  this 
Association,  I  have  ventured  to  promise  a  })aper,  on  the  Early 
Society  of  Southern  Illinois.  I  now  proceed  to  present  to  you 
some  of  my  own  recollections,  and  the  results  of  some  reading 
and  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  subject.  I'wo  valuable  papers, 
recently  read  here,  pertaining  to  the  Erench  population  in  Kas- 
kaskia  and  its  neighborhood,  and  the  early  political,  and  other 
public  men  of  this  State,  have  satisfactorily  covered  a  part  of 
the  territory,  which  I  might  have  traversed;  and  yet,  I  shall  be 
pardoned,  if  I  take  a  somewhat  wide  range,  in  treating  of  Soci- 
ety, as  it  was  in  the  older  section  of  this  State,  from  forty  to 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  And  1  trust,  1  shall  be  excused,  if  I 
refer  somewhat  frequently,  to  my  own  recollection  of  facts,  run- 
ning back  to  1821  or  1822,  my  father  having  removed  into  this 
State,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1821.  The  period  which  I 
shall  contemplate  in  the  statements  of  this  paper,-  may  be  con- 
sidered as  beginning  with  the  year  181 5,  and  extending  for- 
ward fifteen  or  twenty  years,  although  T  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  social  conditions,  some  of  which  are  traceable  to  tl;e 
first  settlements  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  and  some  of  which  still 
have  many  living  illustrations  in  the  southern  portion  of  our  yet 
comparatively  new  State. 

The  territory,  which  was  chiefly  Ovxupied  by  the  people  of  this 
State,  down  to  the  year  1830,  if  not  longer,  lies  south  of  a  line 
nmning  east  and  west  across  the  State,  and  touching  the  northern 
boundary  of  Sangamon  County. 

The  counties  organized  before  1820,  were  comparatively  fevr, 
being,  I  think,  in  all  only  eighteen.  Of  these,  the  most  populous 
m  1820,  were  St.  Clair,  formed  in   1794,  Randolph,  next  in  age, 
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Madison,  organized  in  1812,  Gallatin,  same  age,  Bond,  organized 
in    181 7,   and    Franklin   and    Union   Counties   formed    in    1818. 

These  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  mother  counties  of  the  | 

State,  in  respect  to  the  earlier  population.      But  another  list  of  | 

counties,  either  set  otl'  from  the  older  ones,  or  organized  on  more  | 

northern   territory,   came    into   the   sisterhood,  and    embraced  a  I 

good  proportion  of  our  people,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1825.  i 

Among  these  may  be  named  Fayette,  Clinton,  Greene,  ?^Iarion,  I 

Montgomery,  Pike,  Sangamon,  and   Schuyler.     But  the   Society  I 

of  which  I  am  to  speak  took  its  shaping  before  the  year  1825,.  I 

and  was  mainlv  located  in  the  counties  org^anized  before  1820.  I 

The  entire  white  population  of  the  State  in   1800,  was  a  fraction  | 

over  2,oco;    in   1810,  upwards   of    12,000;    in   1820,   more  than  | 

55,000;  in  1830,  161,000.  I 

The  earlier  population  of  Southern  Illinois  (leaving  altogether  1 

out   of  view   tlie   aborigines   of  "the   country),   consisted    almost  | 

entirely  of  French,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  native  Americans.  | 

For  there  were  very  few  Irish,  Scotch,  or  German  peo])le,  in  the  | 

State,  until   the   more   recent   wave   of   immigration   from   Great  | 

Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  began  to  roll  in  upon  us.  | 

The  French,  v,ho  were  of  the  Canadian  type,  were  partly  mixed  j 
with  Indian  blood,  and  resembled  very  closel}'  their  descendants 
of  to-day.  They  occupied  the  })ortions  of  Randolph  and  St. 
Clair  Counties,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kaskaskia  and  the 
American  Bottom,  and  extended  north  of  the  line  of  Madison 
County,  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  east  bluff      Many 

of  them  may  still  be  found  in  that  region.     They  have  alwa}s  | 

been  distinguished  for  their  simple  and  primitive  modes  of  life,  | 

dress,  and  manners,  their  illiteracy,  their  indifference  to  all  kinds  | 

of  improvement,  and  their  unc[uestioning   adherence  to  tlie  cus-  | 

toms  and  religion  of  their  fathers.     After  the  interesting  accounts,  | 

which  we  have  had  in  former  ])apers,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  | 

the  French  Colony  at  Kaskaskia,  I  need  not  further  speak  of  this  I 

peculiar  class  of  the  first  settlers  in  Illinois.  I 

Of  the  earlier  population,  there  was  one  small  colony  of  Ger-  | 

mans,    and    there    were    some    settlements    of    those    Germans,  f 

usually  called  Pennsylvania  Dutch.     I'hey  were  an  industrious,  f 

though    not    enterprising    people,   usually    farmers    of   moderate  2 

means,  who  lived  comfortably, 'a'nd  ke[)t  their  associations  mainly  I 

among  themselves.     1'he  chief  elements  of  the  population  were  f 

Americans,  who  emigrated,  within  the  first  quarter  of  the  prest-nt  | 

century,  from  th.e  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Ohio,  I 

and  Pennsylvania,   with  a  small   infusion  of  families  from  New  | 
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Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States.  The  great 
majority  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  were  from  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio.  The  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania.  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  States,  ha\-e  increased  in  relative 
proportions,  after  1820,  onward  to  the  present  time.  The  sec- 
tional feeling  among  the  people,  before  1825  or  1830,  was,  in 
many  cases,  intense,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  the 
Southern  States,  toward  the  emigrants  from  New  York  and  New 
England.  The  term  "Yankee,"  was,  in  many  communities,  one 
of  reproach,  and  the  unfortunate  person  who  bore  it,  was  watched 
with  suspicion,  and  deemed  hardly  fit  for  association  with  those 
who  thought  themselves  in  some  sort  the  rightful  proprietors  of 
the  country.  These  prejudices  were,  however,  less  inveterate  in 
the  villages,  where  the  people  were  from  many  diilerent  States, 
than  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  South-western  elev.-ent  pre- 
Tailed.  And  the  New  T^nglanders  and  New  Yorkers,  being 
generally  enterprising,  were  usualh'"  setded  in  the  thriving  towns, 
and  engaged  in  mechanical  or  mercantile  pursuits.  l"he  families 
in  the  country,  were  generally  of  Southern  origin,  many  of  them 
having  come  originally  from  Yirginia  and  the  Carolinas  to  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Illinois.  These 
immigrants  from  the  South  and  South-west,  were  generally  in- 
fluenced to  move  into  the  territory,  afterwards  the  State,  of 
Illinoi.s,  by  two  considerations—  the  first  was,  a  desire  to  find  a 
still  newer  country;  for  niad}'  of  them  were  adventurers  who  had 
always  lived  in  frontier  regions;  and,  secondly,  most  of  these 
I^eople,  being  comparatively  i>oor,  and  uncomfortable  in  com- 
munities where  they  had  no  real  estate,  and  were  compelled  to 
labor  alongside  of  slaves,  were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
becoming  owners  of  fertile  lands,  and  of  escaping  from  the 
humiliation  of  being  reckoned  among  the  'Svhite  trash"  of  the 
slave-holdina;  States.  There  were,  however,  a  considerable  num- 
ber  of  what  were  deemed  the  better  classes,  who  came  to  this 
State,  either  directly,  from  the  South-west,  or  indirectly,  through 
t-he  State  of  Ohio.  We  see,  at  this  point,  the  working  of  the 
ordinance  of  17S7,  which  caused  a  sifting  of  immigrants  to 
Illinois,  as  well  as  other  North-western  States,,  both  from  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States,;  frora-t4ie  Southern  States,  by  keep- 
ing back  those  who  owned  slaves  and  defended  the  institution  of 
Slavery,  and  from  the  Middle  States,  by  introducing  only  those 
settlers  who  desired  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  a  country  where 
Slavery  was  forever  forbidden  by  law.  We  shall  ha\e  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  complexion  of  our  early  population  in  another 
■f^onnection. 


;i 
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We  come  now  to  notice  the  pursuits  and  modes  of  life  that 
characterized  the  early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Illinois.      I  have  | 

already  intimated,  that  there  were  two  general  classes  of  the  tirst  | 

immigrants  to  our  State,  the  one  consisting  of  floating  people,  | 

who  always  live  in  frontier  settlements,  and  the  other,  which  was  I 

much  the  larger,  composed  of  those  who  came  to  be  permanent  | 

residents.  | 

As  to  pursuits,  these  two  classes  were  vridely  different,  but  as  1 

to  m-anners  and  style  of  living,  they  often  resembled  each  other  | 

very  closelv.     The   floating   class   were  mainly   from   the   moun-  | 

tainous   regions   of  the  South-west,  and   dei)ended   chiefly  upon  I 

hunting  and  fishing,  for  the  means  of  living  for  themselves  and  I 

their  families.      And,  of  course,   as   the   country    became    more  | 

densely  settled,  they  emigrated  again   to   other  frontier  regions,  | 

further  west.     There  was,  however,  a  considerable  projjortion  of  | 

the  more  stable  population,  who,  at  an  early  day,  like  the  genuine  f 

frontiers-men,  devoted   themselves,  a  great   part   of  the   tir-ie,  to  | 

the  hunting  of  wild  game,  bee -hunting,  tra|)ping,  and  fishing. 
There  v.'ere  many  inducements  to  this  kind  of  life,  wlien  the 
countr\-  was  very  new.  For  deer,  bears,  turke)'s,  grouse  or 
prairie  chickens,  and  other  fowl,  were-  abundant  in  the  woods 
ond  prairies,  and,  at  first,  even  elk  and  buffaloes  were  numerous, 
and  uees  were  found  in  all  the  forests.  Bears  were  dej^ended 
upon,  by  many  in  the  less  settled  regions,  for  salt  meat,  instead 
of  [jork,  until  these  animals,  in  a  few  years,  disappeared  from  the 
country.  Sometimes,  a  hunting  compau)-,  of  a  fevv-  men.  v;ould 
kill  as  many  as  forty  bears  in  a  single  expedition.  Tliis  was 
especially  true  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State.  Deer 
and  bees  continued  very  ])lentiful  for  man}-  years,  a  single  gunner 
often  killing  eight  or  ten  deer  in  a  day,  and  a  little  band  of 
skilful  bee-hunters,  i{oing  into  an  unini-iai)ited  section  of  \\-oods, 
and  finding,  in  a  few  days,  in  th,e  autumn,  bee-trees  enotigh  to 
su})ply  their  families  with  honey  for  the  following  year.     wSoine  I 

amusing  anecdotes  were  told  of  the  early  bee-hunters.      1  nnself  | 

was  ac(juainted  with  an  illiterate  minister,  of  a  i)eculiar  fiith,  ot  I 

whom  it  vras  reported,  and   believed,  that   after  preaching  on  a  j 

certain  Sabbath,  he  gave  notice  that  he  wc^uld  preach  there  again 
the  next  Sunday,  if  it  shiouUi  rK>t  be  a  g(jt;(i  bee-day;  iiilirnating.  i; 

that  if  the  weather  on   the  ]ie.\t  Sunday  should  be  favrjrab'le  lor  | 

bee-hunting,  he   would    be   otherwise    occupied,   and    could    not  | 

preach.      Fishing,  and  some  kinds  of  fiunting,  are  still,  more  or  \ 

less  jjrofitable  in  many  sections  of  the  State;  but  wild  bees,  and  ^ 

the  larger  wild  animals,  have  so  far  disappeared,  tliat  very  It^^"-'  | 
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persons  make  the  pursuit  of  them  anything  like  a  regidar  occu- 
pation. From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  however, 
onward  to  1S30  or  "35.  there  were  many  men,  who  did  nothing 
else  but  hunt  and  tish,  and  man\'  others,  who  ciiiti\-ated  a  few 
acres  of  ground,  for  raising  corn  and  potatoes,  and  after  their 
products  were  secured  in  the  fall,  joined  the  regular  hunters  until 
the  next  spring.  It  was,  therefore,  ^ery  common  to  fmd  the  walls 
of  the  cabins  of  the  early  settlers  hung  around  with  the  skins  of 
animals,  which  were,  afterwards,  either  dressed  for  family  wear, 
or  taken  to  the  distant  markets  to  be  sold  for  furs.  Eut  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  were  industrious,  phdn  farmers, 
small  merchants,  and  unenter})rising  manufacturer-,  some  of 
whom  divided  their  time  between  two  or  three  different  occu- 
pations, such  as  cooperage,  tanning,  and  shoemaking. 

The  farmers,  at  l^r^t,  took  possession  of  lands  and  made  im- 
provements, without  any  title  to  the  J^laces  which  tl-'.ey  occupied, 
and  were  hence  called  "'squatters.''  Afterwards,  the  pre-emp- 
tion of  lands  by  the  first  actual  settlers  ujjon  them  was  provided 
for  by  law,  wliich  gave  the  occu[)ants  a  jirior  claim  over  others, 
and  enabled  them  to  procure  small  farms,  on  easy  terms,  when 
the  lands  came  into  market.  Eater,  all  purchasers  could  obtain 
lands  at  Congress  price,  /.  c'.,  one  doll.ir  and  a-quarter  per  acre. 

Villages  were  founded  at  this  early  day,  by  single  owneis  of 
eligii:)Ie  tracts  of  land  on  jjrincipal  roads,  which.  a\  ere  divided  up 
into  lots  and  sold,  as  is  now  done  by  owners  on  our  railroads 
and  elsewhere.  Serious  difficulties  frequently  occurred  between 
"squatters''  on  lands,  who  made  no  efi'orts  to  buy,  when  the 
lands  came  into  marketj  and  actual  purchasers,  who  were  oljliged 
to  resort  to  legal  measures  to  gain  possession  of  tfieir  property. 
The  squatters,  in  such  cases,  almost  iiivariably  had  tlie  sympathies 
of'  their  neighbors,  and  could  not  l)e  disposses.-ied  by  tlie  i)ur- 
chasers,  without  ri^^R  of  incurring  personal  violence,  unless,  after 
paying  well  for  the  poor  improvements  that  had  been  made. 

'Eb.e  fences  were  made  of  rails,  sj)lit  from  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  laid  up,  in  what  was  called  tiie  "worm"  or  ''X'irginia"'  st}le, 
/.  f.,  in  alternating  diagonal  pauL-ls'.  For  man\  }  ears,  such  a 
tiling  as  a  straight  board  fence  was  seldom  seen  in  South.crn 
Illinois. 

Houses,  especially  in  the  country,  were  usually  built  of  logs, 
either  hewn  or  unhewn,  notched  together  at  the  corners,  the 
crevices  between  tlie  logs  being  tilled  with  cla\-- mortar,  whicli 
was,  more  or  lesn,  smoothed  off  by  the  hands,  or  l)y  a  paddle  or 
a  trowel,  and  .sojnetimes  covered  on  the  outside  with  lime-mortar. 
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In  many  cases,  the  projecting  ends  of  the  logs  were  left  at  the 
corners,  in  their  original  ragged  condition.  The  roofs  were  often 
composed  of  split  boards,  held  together  by  halves  of  split  poles 
laid  upon  them. 

;Many  houses  had  no  second  stories,  but  the  attics  were  formed 
by  clap-boards  laid  upon  rough  joists,  and  were  sometimes  high 
enough  to  be  occupied  by  beds  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  These  attics  v.ere  reached  by  ladders,  from  the  inside  or 
the  outside  of  the  house.  The  doors  were  frequently  constructed 
of  rough  boards,  nailed  or  pinned  together,  and  hung  on  rude 
wooden  hinges.  The  windows,  if  there  were  any,  were  often 
either  left  entirely  open,  or  closed  with  white  or  printed   paper, 

instead  of  glass,  and  saturated  with  oil,  so  as  to  admit  a  portion  ; 

of  the  light  from  without.  I 

The  floors  were  usually  made   of   slab-like  portions  of  trees,  | 

hewn  on  one  side,  and  laid  together  on  sills,  without  any  nails  or  f 

pins  to  fasten  them  down.     These  tioors,  after  a  while,  became  I 

quite  smooth  from  use,  being  hardly  ever  covered  with  carpets.  I 

It  was  rare  to  find,  in   these  primitive  cabins,  more  than  two  | 

rooms,  except  where  the  houses  consisted  of  two  parts,  divided  by  I 

a  covered  but  open  passage-way  between  them.     In  ^ery  many  | 

cabins  there  was  but  a  single  apartment,  which  served  the  mani-  | 

fold  purposes  of  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  bed-rooms,  for  I 

a  large  family.  I 

Ot  course,  there  were,  here  and  there,  houses  of  frame,  and  in  | 

the   villages   many  respectable    residences    of   wood    and    brick.  ! 

But  the  earlier  settlers,  in  the  rural  districts,  for  the  most  part,  | 

occupied  such  cabins  as  J  have  described.  | 

The   kindly  feelings   of  neighbors   toward   one  another,   were  | 

habitually    shown    in    what    were    called    house-raisings,    wliich  | 

brought  together  as  many  men,  as  could  work  to  good  advan-  \ 

tage,  who  usually  put  up  the  walls  of  a  log-house  in  a  single  day,  | 

which  was  frerjuently  occupied  by  the  family  the  same  night.     A  | 

similar    interchange    of    friendly    offices    was   customary    in    log-  ! 

rollings,  corn-huskings,  etc.,  the  latter  of  which  were  commonly  % 

held  in  turn,  through  a  whole. neighborhood,  on  successive  even-  | 

ings,  and  were  always  follo\s-ea  by  a  well-prepared  and  abundant  'i 

supper.  I 

The  personal  property  of  the  citizens  ordinarily  consisted  of  I 

horses,  cattle,  sheep,   hogs,   domestic   fowls,  wagons,  often   con-  | 

structed  entirely  of  wood,  and  extremely  noisy  when  in  motion,  I 

a  (tw  farming  implements,  and  the  plainest  kind  of   household  f 

furniture,  embracing   tables   made  of  boards,  often  put   together  | 
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Avith  wooden  pins,  tin  and  pe^^'ter  table-ware,  and  two   or  three 
cooking  utensils. 

]\Iany  of  the  farmers  raised  large  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
horses,  which,  in  Southern  Illinois,  it  was  necessary  to  feed  only 
during  the  winter  months.  And  for  feeding  the  stock,  provision 
was  made  by  the  abundant  crops  of  corn  that  were  easily  pro- 
duced on  the  farms,  and  by  hay  obtained  from  the  prairie  grass, 
A\hich  was- cut  and  cured  in  the  sunnuer  or  fall.  Sheep  were  not 
kept  in  large  numbers,  because  of  the  wolves,  which  destroyed 
them  if  they  were  not  closely  watched  in  the  daytime,  and  pro- 
tected under  co^■er  at  night. 

There  were  no  such  inducements  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  as  there  have  been  since,  for  multiplying  stock  and 
making  butter  and  cheese  for  the  markets,  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  no  good  markets  accessible  until  after  1820  to  1825. 
The  villages  were  generally  very  small,  numbering  not  more  than 
from  20  or  30  to  100  or  200  people,  and  the  roads  to  St.  Louis, 
"v\'hich  was  the  largest  town  within  reach,  were  so  nearly  impas- 
sable, that  but  little  traffic  with  that  place  was  attempted.  No 
steam-boat  e\'er  \isited  St.  Louis  before  1817,  and,  consequently, 
the  commerce  of  that  town  was  carried  on  overland  with  Sante 
Fe',  or  by  flat-l)oats  with  New  (Jrleans,  both  of  which  were 
tedious,  expensive,  and  comparatively  unprofitable.  Goods  of 
domestic  manufacture  were  first  imported  into  Illinois  in  1818, 
from  which  fact  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  prior  to  that  time 
there  could  have  been  but  small  sales  for  the  productions  of  the 
country,  and  very  little  money  among  the  people. 

It  is  true  that,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  England  in  1S14, 
there  was  for  a  few  years  a  considerably-increased  prosperity,  even 
among  the  people  of  the  frontier  settlements ;  but  after  the  wretched 
banking  policy  that  followed  the  war  had  brought  about  its  natural 
fruits  in  1 819-21,  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  money  to  be 
found  in  Illinois.  Many  a  family  lived  a  whole  year  without  the 
possession  or  use  of  fifty  dollars  in  cash.  Personal  property, 
therefore,  during  many  years,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  citizens 
at  their  own  homes.  llie  farms,  in  those  days,  were  worked 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  oxen,  horses  being  employed  mainly  for 
riding,  and  for  ploughing  after  the  corn  came  up  in  the  s{)ring. 
Kven  wagons  and  carts  were  generally  drawn  by  oxen,  not  only 
for  the  hauling  of  corn,  hay,  w(;od,  rails,  etc.,  but  for  cluu-ch- 
going  and  tra\'eling.  The  i)roductions  of  the  farnf^  were  \ery 
few,  such  as  a  little  fall  or  spring  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  cotton, 
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tiaxj  in  some  cases  castor-beans,  and  as  to  fruits,  scarcely  any- 
thing but  apples  and  some  peaches.  But  wild  plums  and  grapes, 
of  good  quality,  were  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  timbered 
districts,  especially  at  the  edges  of  the  prairies.  There  \\as  no 
machinery  used  on  the  farms  before  1835  ^^'  1840.  There  were 
no  corn-planters,  no  reaping  or  threshing  machines,  or  fanning- 
mills.  Corn  was  planted  by  hand,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass  were 
cut  wiih  sickles  or  scythes  by  hand,  cotton  was  gathered  and 
picked  by  h.and,  flax  was  broken  and  scutched  by  hand,  cotton  and 
wool  were  carded  into  rolls  b}^  hand,  and  spinning  anci  weaving 
were  done  by  hand.  Grain  was  trodden  out  by  horses  or  beaten 
out  with  flails,  and  winnowed  by  the  breezes  or  with  sheets  used 
like  so  many  great  fans.  The  only  articles  employed  by  the 
larmers  that  could  properly  be  called  machines,  were  flax-breaks, 
hackles,  looms,  hand-mills,  and  possibly  an  occasional  cider-mill. 
There  were,  however,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twenty  miles,  water- 
mills  and  horse-mills  for  grinding  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley; 
and  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  countr\'  there  were  not 
wanting  distilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  to  minister  to 
the  cravings  of  the  thirsty  peoj^le,  who  claimed  that  tliey  could 
not  keep  war.n  in  winter  or  cool  in  summer,  or  perforra  their 
hard  work  without  fainting,  unless  they  could  be  assisted  by  the 
free  use  of  the  ''good  creature."  But  there  were  no  breweries  to 
be  found,  unless  among  tlie  (e\v  Germans. 

The  clothing  of  the  ])eople,  especially  in  the  flrst  settlement  of 
the  country,  consisted  almost  wholly  of  materials  prepared  by  the 
several  families  for  themselves.  The  most  frequent  exception  to 
this  remark  was  found  in  the  leather  used  for  shoes,  which  was 
often  tanned  and  dr^.•^sed  by  some  one  man  in  a  neighborhood, 
who  gave  a  part  of  his  time  to  a  small  tannery,  of  whidi  he  was 
the  jjroprietor.  But  uian}'  were  at  once  tanners,  shoe-makers, 
and  farmers  :  and  their  wives  and  daughters  manufactured  the 
flax  and  cotton,  raised  by  them,  into  garments  for  the  family. 
For  during  the  flrst  quarter  of  the  century,  cotton  as  well  as  flax 
was  produced  on  many  farms,  and  sj^inning-wheels  were  manu- 
factured in  almost  every  neigliborhood  for  the  use  of  the  families, 
vviiich  were  purchased  from  the  makers  by  an  exchange  of  various 
productions  from  th.e  farm^  around.  As  lately  as  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago,  I  found,  on  visiting  Bond  C<Hint\',  an  old  wheel-wright 
still  devoted  to  his  ff^rmer  work,  making  spinning-wheels,  both 
large  and  small,  iiot  to  >cll  a.>  cmiosities,  but  to  supply  an  actual 
demand  from  families  that  yet  preferred  to  manufacture  their  own 
clothes  as  in  former  times.     Not  only  were  the  materials  and  the 
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cloth  prepared,  but  the  dyeing  was  done  in  the  family;  the  bark  of 
trees,  especially  of  the  butter-nut,  and  indigo  raised  on  the  farm, 
being  used  for  this  purpose.  And  then  the  mother  made  up  the 
clothing  for  the  household.  In  many  cases,  deer-skins  were 
dressed  by  the  men,  and  made  into  hunting-shirts,  pantaloons,  and 
moccasons  by  the  women,  all  in  the  same  family.  The  hunting- 
shirts  were  frequently  ornamented  with  a  tVinge  on  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cape  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garment,  which  presented  a 
not  unpleasing  appearance.  Shoes  were  often  contined,  except 
in  cold  weather,  to  the  adult  females ;  the  men  and  children 
going  barefoot  in  spring,  summer,  and  kill,  unless  they  had  occa- 
sion to  appear  in  a  public  assembly.  I  have  many  a  time  seen 
even  young  women  carry  their  shoes  in  their  hands  until  they  came 
near  to  church,  and  then  put  them  on  before  conn'ng'''to  the 
door  and  entering.  The  men's  hats  for  the  summer  were  com- 
monly made  of  wheat  strav>'.  rudely  pkUted  and  sewed  together 
by  the  women.  AVinter  hats,  usually  of  wool,  were,  of  necessity, 
purchased  from  a  manukicturer,  Mho  could  almost  always  be 
found  in  some  village  not  far  distant.  The  clothes  of  the  ^^'on!en, 
like  those  of  the  men,  were  almost  entirely  of  home  manufacture, 
except  in  the  older  villages.  Their  bonnets  were  occasionally 
purchased  from  the  stores,  but  more  commonly  they  were  of  the 
simple  Virginia  style,  made  of  domestic  materials,  and  kept  in 
place  either  by  pasteboard  or  wooden  ribs. 

From  the  villages,  however,  the  use  of  imported  materials 
for  women's  wear,  graduall}',  extended  into  the  coimtr\',  and 
young  ladies  especiall}',  before  1825,  l>egan  to  appear  in  calicoes 
or  richer  goods  imported  from  the  dist;int  markets.  But  for  many 
years,  most  of  the  men  continued  to  wear,  only  home-made 
clothing,  except  in  case  of  marriage  or  travel  into  older  sections 
of  the  country.  I  remember  well  an  old  gentleman,  an  officer  in 
the  church,  wlio  used  to  appear  on  special  occasions  in  a  broad- 
cloth coat,  which  he  had  jnuxha'sed  forty  years  before  at  his  first 
marriage.  This  was  one  of  the  fevv-  cloth  coats  to  be  seen  in  tlie 
community  during  its  earlier  history.  Of  course,  the  like  cor.di- 
tion  of  things  did  not  exist  in 'the  \inages  after  they  grew  in 
population  to  the  num1)er  of  one  or  two  hundred.  Ikit  even  in 
the  smaller  villages,  families  warn  accustomed  to  li\(,'  in  \'ery 
simple  style,  until  commercial  intercourse  with  tlie  older  com- 
munities of  the  land  was  made  easy  by  the  opening  of  roads  and 
the  increas('  of  other  facilities  of  travel  and  exchange. 

'J1ie  food  of  the  ])eople  was  of  the  sim])lest  kind,  though  usually 
abundant.      For  a  long  time,  wheat-bread  was  a  rarity  in  the  rural 
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districts,  corn-bread  or  mush  being  the  staple,  meal  being  often 
prepared,  in  the  early  fall,  by  grating  the  green  corn  on  rude 
graters  made  of  tin,  perforated  by  driving  a  nail  through  it  in 
numerous  places,  and  fastened  to  a  smooth  board.  The  meats 
were  venison,  squirrels,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys,  prairie  chickens. 
quails,  domestic  fowls,  beef,  pork  and  bacon,  whicii  were  cooked 
in  a  .skillet  or  frying-pan  in  cool  weatlier,  at  the  same  fire  around 
which  the  waiting  family  v\'ere  sitting.  Coftee  and  imported  tea 
were  for  years  hard  to  be  obtained,  and,  instead  of  them,  teas 
■were  often  made  from  garden  herbs,  spice-wood,  sassafras-roots, 
or  other  shrubs,  taken  from  the  thickets.  Milk  nnd  butter  were, 
of  course,  at  hand,  and  were  freely  used;  and  vegetables  and 
fruits,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  and  apples  were  seldom  wanting. 
In  man}*  families,  table-cloths  were  spread  on  the  tables  only  on 
special  occasions.  But,  in  spite  of  their  plain  living,  the  people 
were  generally  happy  and  contented,  except  in  those  cases,  not 
very  infrequent,  where  families  newly  come  into  the  country 
were,  for  a  time,  scarcely  able  to  command  the  necessaries  of 
life;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  were  almost  always  kind  neighbors, 
who  cheerfully  and  delicately  sent  the  articles  of  food  that  were 
most  needed. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  tedious,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  go 
a  little  into  these  details,  which  may  be  in  themselves  uninterest- 
ing, that  it  may  be  seen  how  primitive  was  the  daily  life  of  our 
early  citizens,  among  whom  there  were,  of  course,  here  and  there, 
notable  exceptions.  But  before  referring  to  the  more  strictly 
social  and  the  broader  general  characteristic^  of  the  first  settlers 
n  our  State,  let  me  allude  for  a  moment  to  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances during  niost.of  the  years  from  1800  to  1820.  They  w^ere 
not  only  scattered  occupants  of  homes  in  a  wilderness,  but  they 
were  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were 
in  the  State,  as  late  as  18 14,  not  less,  probably,  than  30,000  or 
40,000,  and  a  large  number  down  to  1820  or  1825.  The  early 
settlers  were  several  times  attacked  by  these  savages,  and  there- 
fore found  it  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  repel  their  assaults. 
Hence,  the  men  usually  carried  their  guns  with  them  when  they 
went  from  home,  and  the  practice  of  military  drill  was  maintained 
with  regularity  as  late  as  1830  or -1^35.  It  is  not  strange  that  in 
such  a  condition  of  things  there  was  a  feeling  of  bitter  hostility 
toward  the  Indians,  and  that  a  somewhat  warlike  spirit  was  kept 
alive,  at  least  till  1820  or  1825,  or  even  later;  and  this  spirit  was 
greatly  quickened  and  strengthened  by  events  connected  with  the 
War  of  i8i2-'i4.      The   tendency  of  all  diis  was   to  make  the 
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citizens  more  resolute  in  the  assertion  and  defence  of  what  they 
deemed  their  individual  rights  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been;  while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  they  were  compelled  to  regard 
all  their  neighbors,  far  and  near,  as  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
a  common  interest  for  self-protection  in  the  presence  of  common 
dangers. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  char- 
acteristic hospitality  of  our  people  in  the  early  years  of  the  State. 
The  families  from  the  Southern  States  gave  character  to  the  social 
habits  of  the  people,  and  Southern  communities  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  hospitality.  Anything  savoring  of  narrowness 
or  meanness  in  this  direction  was  frowned  upon  among  our 
early  citizens.  It  was  not  uncomm.on  for  entire  strangers  to  find 
entertainment  in  families  for  a  night,  or  even  for  whole  weeks, 
without  charge.  Hence  traveling  through  the  new  settlements 
was  usually  attended  with  but  little  expense,  for  charges  wlicn 
made  were  hardly  more  than  merely  nominal.  If,  however,  a 
wayfaring  man  was  suspected  of  being  a  speculator,  he 'was  not 
so  kindly  treated,  though  never  misused,  unless  guilty  of  repre- 
hensible conduct.  From  1820,  or  earlier,  to  1830,  the  country  was 
traversed  by  clock-pedlers,  who  sometimes  resorted  to  ingenious 
devices  to  induce  families  to  purchase  their  clocks.  They  were 
accustomed  to  set  up  their  clocks  in  houses,  a  id  leave  them  there, 
with  the  request  that  they  should  be  kept  running  until  they  should 
call  for  them,  which  was  often  t\\o  or  three  or  four  weeks  afterward. 
On  the  return  of  the  pedler,  the  family  having  become  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  tlie  timepiece,  felt  hardly  willing  to  spare  it,  and 
could  be  induced  to  i)ay  a  high  price  for  it  rather  than  let  it  go. 
Hence,  it  frequently  occurred  that  a  note  was  given  for  $2^  or 
$30,  payable  two  or  three  or  even  six  months  after  date,  for  a  clock 
the  original  cost  of  which  was  probably  less  than  $10.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  those  wooden  -  clocks  were  exceedingly 
durable,  some  of  tliem  lasting  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  pedler 
himself  seldom  called  for  the  collection  of  his  notes,  but  com- 
monly sent  some  (;iie  else  for  the  purpose,  who  never  knew  any- 
thing about  any  partial  promises  made  by  the  original  seller,  and 
did  not  fail  to  enforce  payment  at  the  time  specified  in  the  paper. 
It  is  not  strange  that  these  clock-pedlers  became  extremely 
unjjoi^ular,  and  that,  being  gene'rally  from  New  England,  they 
contributed  largely  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  Yan- 
kees. But  another  and  more  potent  cause  of  this  prejudice 
consisted  in  tlie  different  habits  of  the  Eastern  people  from  those 
of  the  South  and  West  in  regard  to  what  was  deemed  the  cardinal 
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virtue  of  hospitality.  It  was,  unfortunately,  true  that  some  New- 
England  families,  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  country, 
created  the  impression  of  penuriousness  and  heartlessness  in  their 
treatment  of  neighbors  and  strangers,  while  in  fact  they  were 
upright  and  benevolent  in  heart  and  conduct,  but  were  more 
reserved  than  their  neighbors  in  respect  to  the  free  and  open- 
handed  reception  of  all  comers  on  whatever  occasion. 

An  illustration  of  this  came   to   my  knowledge  in  the  county  | 

where    many  of  my  early  years   were   spent.      A  neighbor  liap-  j 

pened   one   day   at    the    house   of  an    old    gentleman,   called    a  | 

"Yankee,"  just  as  the  family  v\'ere  sitting  down  to  dinner.     The  f 

old  gentleman  said  to  the  neighbor  that  he  would  be  glad  to  ask  j 

him  to  partake  with  them,  but  they  had  not  made  preparation  for  | 

more  than  the  members  of  their  own   household.     A  little  while  | 

after  this,  the  "Yankee"  called  at  the  house  of  the  neighbor,  and  i' 

although    it  was  not    nearly  dinner-time,   he  was  urged   beyond  | 

measure  to  remain  and  dine  with  him.      The  old  gentleman  took  I 

the  hint,  and  apologized  for  his  own  apparent  discourtes}'.     This  |, 

incident  was  noised  abroad  all   over  the  county,  to  the  disparage-  | 

raent  of  the  ''Yankees.''     But  the  gentleman  who  was  so  severely  | 

censured  for  his  want  of  hospitality  was  in  after  years  acknovvl-  I 

edged  to  be  deserving  of  the  highest  regard,  both  as  a  good  and  ^ 

kind  neighbor  and  a  trustworthy  citizen.  By  degrees,  the 
Eastern  j^eople  became  more  frank  and  open  in  their  manners, 
and  the  Western   people  sonieuhat  more  reserved  in  their  inter-  | 

course  Avith  com])arative  strangers.  The  intlux  of  miscellaneous 
immigration  into  any  community,  on  the  one  hand  gr^ujually 
wears  out  the   extreme  hospitality  that  may  liave  abounded   at  | 

first,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  moderates  the  excessive  reserve  that  f 

rnay  have  been  maintained  on  the  part  of  those  Vv'ho  have  come  i 

from  long  and  thickly-settled  districts  of  the  country.  | 

The  social  habits  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  our  State  were  in  '' 

some  respects  peculiar.  It  is  not  strange  that,  in  settlements 
where  there  was  little  general  culture  among  the  people,  there 
should  have  been  but  ^q\v  tokens  of  what  we  regard  as  refmement 
of  manners.      It  would  be  deemed  extreme  rudeness  in  our  cities  :, 

for  gentlemen  to  appear  in   the   presence  of  ladies  or  at   table  I 

without  coat,  vest,  or  cravat,  whereas  nothing  was  more  conunon  | 

in  the  early  society  of  the  West.-  And  yet,  under  all  this  rough- 
ness of  exterior,  there  was  a  native  i)oliteness  and  considerateness 
of  others  of  every  class,  that  would  put  to  shame  the  unreason- 
able exclusiveness  of  many  aristocratic  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
our  refined  social  circles.      Es])ecially  was   this  manifested  in  the 
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real  though  unrefined  courtesy  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  towards 
each  odier.  It  is  true  tliere  was  a  freedom  of  manners  in  the 
relations  of  men  and  women  that  would  be  deemed  among  us 
unsuitable,  if  not  intolerable;  but  with  all  this  disregard  of  what 
are  established  con\-entionalities  in  culti\"ated  society,  there  was 
nothing  ap}3arent  that  argued  the  absence  of  true  refinement  of 
feeling;  and  any  intentional  breach  of  what  was  deemed  social 
proprietv  was  as  severel}"  censured  as  in  the  most  elevated  circles 
of  our  older  communities.  Of  course,  there  might  have  been 
found  here  and  there  a  neighborhood  where  the  plainest  rules  of 
decorum  were  often  violated  without  much  rebuke.  But  die  mass 
of  the  people  observed  assiduously  a  set  of  conventionalities  that 
were  based  on  true  ideas  of  social  fitness  and  that  enforced  the 
laws  of  social  morality  with  inexorable  authority. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  int'erreci  that  there  was  but 
little  of  ceremony  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  \\'est.  L^-en 
marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  simplest  manner,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  frerpiently  performing  the  ceremony  in  the  fewest  words  in 
the  presence  of  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  parties  united. 
Funerals  were  almost  always  attended  ])y  large  numbers  of  the 
acquaintances  of  the  deceased;  and  religious  services  were  seldom 
omitted  on  such  occasions,  although  in  many  cases  no  minister 
could  be  obtained  to  ofliciate,  and,  of  couise,  the  services  were 
conducted  by  laymen.  1'he  cemeteries,  which  were  usually  near 
places  of  public  worship,  vv-cre  commonly  enclosed  with  ]jalings, 
but  overgrow  n  with  weeds  and  grass ;  and  the  graves  were, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  marked  only  by  wooden  boards  or  stakes, 
without  names  or  letters  to  indicate  the  humble  occu[)ants.  It 
has  thus  occurred  that  the  burial-places  of  many  persons  of 
consideral)le  distinction  have  been  lost  be\'ond  recovery,  after  the 
remo\al  of  their  friends  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
died.  But  it  ought  to  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  such  tokens 
of  neglect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  of  social  sympathy 
and  genuine  kindness  to  the  afflicted  in  any  communities  than 
was  habitually  manifested  among  the  early  settlers  of  Southern 
Illinois;  and,  I  may  add,  that  the  occasions  for  such  sympathetic 
attentions  were  greatly  multi[)lied  by  the  i)revailing  sickness  and 
frerpient  deaths  that  occurred  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
country. 

The  moral  character  and  principles  of  the  people  in  those 
days,  differed  widely,  of  course,  in  different  communities.  In 
some  villages  and  neighborhoods,  where  education  and  religion 
were  more  advanced   than   in   other   places,  the   moral  ideas  of 
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individuals,  and  of  society  in  general,  were  not  far  behind  those 

of  the  present  time.      In  the  portions  of  the  country  where  the 

writer  spent  most  of  the  years  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  it  was 

exceptional   to   meet   with   a   profane   swearer,  a  drunkard,  or  a 

notorioush"  false  or  dishonest  man:  and  breaches  of  social  purity 

were  seldom  known.   Occasional  examples  of  such  vices  appeared, 

but  they  were  frowned  upon  by  all  respectable  citizens.     These 

were  communities  in  which  strong  religious  influences  prevailed, 

and  where,  as  it  now  seems  to   me,  vices  and   crimes   of  every 

kind  were  even  more  rare  than  they  are  at  this  day  in  ihe  most  I 

elevated  and  refined  communities  of  the  land.      This  1  attribute  '  I 

to  the  fact  that  societ)-  in  Southern  Illinois  was,  in  large  measure,  | 

locally  assorted  into  classes  for  many  years  after  the  first  settle-  j 

ment  of  the  country.      While  there  were  quite  a  number  of  such  | 

neighborhoods  as   I  have  spoken  of,  there  were  others,  perhaps.  | 

equally  numerous,  in  \\hich  there  were  no  churches,  and  intem-  | 

perance.  Sabbath  breaking,  dishonesty,  and  profanity  abounded;  | 

and  here  and  there  a  settlement  mia:ht  have  been  found,  in  which  ^ 

fidehty  to  the  n)arriage-vow  and  social  purity  were  sadly  disre-  | 

garded.      In   almost    every   county,   there   were   settlements    that  | 

embraced  emiirrants  of  the  lower  class  from  the  Southern  States,  f 

.                        ...                  .                   .  * 

who  were  notorious  for  fighting,  drinking,  swearing,  and  dissolute 

conduct.     But  the  worst  of  these  families,  at  an  early  day,  moved 

further  west,  having   for  generations   lived    on    the    outskirts   of 

civilization.     Many  of  the  same  class  are  now  residing  in  vSouth- 

ern  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  some  of  them  having  fled 

from  justice,  and  more,  from  the  growth  of  a  moral   sentiment  | 

in  general  society,  wliich  they  could  not  endure.  | 

1    have  now   in   mind  one  connnunity,  that  might  have  been  I 

styled   a  nest  of  immoralities,  v/hich   was   entered,   we   may  say  | 

invaded,  by  a  zealous  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  now  j 

living.     After  a  year  or  two  of  his  faithful  and  telling  labors,  a  | 

large  number  of  the  people  were  converted,  and  the  whole  neigh-  | 

borhood  was  revolutionized,  becoming,  in  the  main,  as  free  from  I 

prevailing  vices  as  it  had  before  been  distinguished  for  social  and  I 

civil  offences.      In  otlier  places,  like  reformations  were  wrought  | 

through  the  instrumentality  of  Christian  evangelists,  temperance  | 

workers,  and  Sabbath-Schools,_ before  the  years  1830-35.     It  has  I 

been   a   common    im[>ression,   that    the    illiterate    and    imperfect  | 

ministrations  of  the  early  preachers  in   Illinois  could   not  have  | 

produced  much  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  citizens.     But  thi.s  | 

is  a  great  mistake.     AVherever  there  were  churches,  or  preaching  | 

stations,  in  those  times,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people  was  I 
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sensibly  improved,  showing  clearly  that  the  religion  of  the  early 
settlers  was  something  better  than  mere  fanaticism.  Even 
among  the  French  Catholics  of  Kaskaskia,  and  the  American 
Bottom,  as  Gov.  Reynolds  tells  us,  honesty  and  chastity  were 
distinguishing  virtues;  and  the  same  was  true,  as  many  living 
witnesses  can  attest,  where  the  least- educated  preachers  of 
Protestant  denominations  gathered  churches,  and  inculcated  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testamenr.  The  moral  sentiments  of  the 
people,  in  the  early  years  of  our  State,  were  conflicting,  very  much 
as  they  are  now.  On  the  subject  of  temperance,  the  progress 
was  in  the  wrong  direction  until  after  the  year  1825.  Intoxicat- 
ing liquors  were  freely  used,  not  only  in  families,  but  in  the 
harvest-fields,  and  at  house-raisings,  and  corn-huskings.  And  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  nearest  approaches  to  drunkenness 
were  witnessed  on  some  of  these  occasions. 

When  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  was  first  broached  in 
Bond  County,  where  a  temperance  society  was  founded  in  1826 
or  '28,  it  was  earnestly  opposed  by  many  of  the  most  exemplary 
Christians.  And,  for  many  years,  the  endeavors  of  such  noble 
men  as  John  M.  Peck,  of  Rock-Spring,  to  advance  the  temper- 
ance reformation  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  were  vigor- 
ously resisted,  even  by  some  of  their  fellow-ministers.  But  when 
this  doctrine  was  once  accei)ted  by  the  leading  men  in  the 
churches,  a  surprising  change  was  wrought  almost  in  a  year, 
throughout  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches,  and  those 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  that  fiivored  an  educated  ministry. 
Within  a  ver\^  short  period,  the  ordinary  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  disappeared  from  almost  all  Christian  families,  and  was 
banished  from  the  social  and  neighborhood  gatherings  almost  as 
widely,  as  the  people  professed  to  be  governed  by  conscience 
and  the  rules  of  moral  obligation. 

Of  course,  licjuors  were  still  sold  in  all  the  villages,  and  were 
extensively  used  among  certain  classes  of  society;  but  they  were 
no  longer  an  everywhere  present  temptation  to  the  young,  as 
they  liad  been  in  former  years. 

There  were  not  then,  as  now,  many  large  towns,  and  there  v.-ere 
few  foreigners,  and  no  great  cities,  to  withstand  the  growth  of 
temperance  princijoles,  as  in  these  days,  when  so  large  a  pecu- 
niary interest  is  enlisted  on  the  side"  of  intemperance,  and  of  the 
appliances  by  which  it  is  still  supported,  and  holds  its  leading  ■ 
place  among  the  great  destroyers  of  social  and  ])ublic  peace. 
Hence  it  may  be  justly  said  that  there  was  probably  less  drink- 
ing in  this  State,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  1835,  than 
there  is  to-day.  9 
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In  regard  to  the  rights  of  man,  tlie  sentiments  of  the  early 
settlers  were  greatly  divided,  as  they  have  been  ever  since,  at 
least  down  to  the  close  of  the  late  rebellion  As  already  inti- 
mated, the  immigrants  from  the  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
and  from  Olno,  and  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  families  from 
the  Soiuh,  vrere  generally  opposed  to  Slavery,  on  principle.  But 
the  most  intiaential  families  from  the  Southern  States,  and  many 
of  the  poorer  immigrants  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky,  were  hostile  to  anti-Slavery  doctrines, 
although  ^ome  of  them  were  averse  to  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
into  this  State. 

The  politicians,  being  mostly  Southern,  were  very  zealous  for 
the  Convention,  proposed  to  be  called  in  1824,  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  Constitution,  providing  for  tiie  normal  existence  of 
Slavery  in  Illinois.  Hence  two- thirds  of  the  Legislature,  by 
which  this  nieasure  was  brought  forward  and  submitted  to  the 
people,  vv-ere  induced  to  vote  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  Slavery  from  this  Territory  by  the  ordinance  of 
17S7.  But,  fortunately,  the  final  decision  of  this  momentous 
question  vvas  to  be  made  by  the  people,  who,  by  a  decisive  vote, 
placed  the  final  veto  of  the  State  upon  this  artfully  devised 
scheme,  ^hich,  had  it  l)een  successful,  might  have  hastened  our 
terrible  war,  and  have  determined  the  issues  against  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

The  names  of  the  men  \\  ho  figured  most  conspicuously,  in  this 
great  struggle  between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  slavery,  deserve 
to  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  connection.  'i"he  leading 
ad\ocates  of  a  Convention  for  the  introduction  of  Slavery  were, 
Governjr  Bond,  A.  }\  Field,  Kane,  McLean,  Joseph  A.  Beard, 
Judge  Bhiilips,  Robison,  T.  W.  Smitli,  Kenney,  West,  R.  M. 
Young,  and  Gov.  Reynolds.  The  leaders  on  the  Anti-S]a^•ery 
side  were,  Cio\.  Coles,  Daniel  P.  Cook,  Samuel  I).  Lockwood, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Peck,  Thos.  Lippincott,  Judge  Pope,  i\ov.  Edwards, 
David  lilackwell,  the  late  \Vm.  H.  Ihown,  of  our  City,  then  of 
\'andalia.  Hooper  A\'arren,  Cieorge  Forquar,  (ieorge  Cliurchhill, 
Henry  PLddy,  and  others. 

7'he  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Ix'gislature,  for  the  calling  of  a 
Convention,  was  obtained  by  excluding  a  member  of  the  House 
who  had  been  previously  admitted,  but  v^'as  found  to  be  opposed 
to  Slavery,  and  was  therefore  unseated  to  make  room  for  a  Pro- 
Slavery  rnan,  who  had,  at  first,  rontested  the  seat  of  his  com- 
petitor, and  been  rejected;  an  act  not  unlike  some  events  in 
legislative  bodies  of  more  recent  date.  The  canvas  was  con- 
ducted v.ith  unprecedented  zeal  on  botli  sides. 
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Three  weeklv  papers  were  enlisted  against  the  Convention,  one 
at  Shawneetown,  one  at  Edwardsville,  and  the  third  at  Yandaha, 
where  our  former  fellow-citizen,  Wm.  H.  Brown,  then  resided, 
and  performed  efficient  service  for  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  Two 
papers  were  conducted  by  Convention  men,  one  at  Edwardsville, 
and  the  other  at  Kaskaskia. 

The  contiict  was  both  political  and  moral.  The  hard  times 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  tor  it  ^^■as  observed  that  many 
emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  passed  through  Tllinois 
and  settled  in  Missouri,  because  they  could  not  retain  their  slaves 
in  this  State.  I'his  fdct  wa-^  urged  by  the  advocates  of  Slavery, 
as  a  reason  for  introducing  the  institution  into  Illinois.  Besides, 
the  immigrants  from  the  South  felt  that  the  exclusion  of  Slavery 
from  the  State,  implied  a  reflection  upon  the  communities  in 
which  they  had  been  born  and  educated;  and  this  feeling  grew 
bitter,  when  it  appeared  that  the  hated  "Yankees"'  were  almost 
universally  against  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
sentiment  of  tlie  Christian  people  was,  for  the  most  part,  Anti- 
Slavery.  .Many  churches  combined  togetlier  to  resist  the  political 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  Slavery. 

Under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  an  iVnti-Sla\ery  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  St.  Clair  County,  with  which  fourteen  other 
socie:ies  in  as  many  different  counties  became  affiliated;  and 
these  societies  exerted  a  powerful  influence  against  the  proposed 
Convention. 

Many  mmisters  preached  against  the  movement.  And  Dr. 
Peck,  wiio  was  at  that  time,  an  agcJit  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  in  lllino.s,  took  advantage  of  his  extended  travel  and 
acquaintance  for  the  dissemination  of  Anti-Slavery  documents 
and  principles,  and  thus  probably  exerted  a  more  powerful 
influence  than  any  other  Ave  men,  against  the  Pro-Sla\'ery  })roject. 

The  controversy  rag(?d  v\-ith  intense  passion  on  botli  sides, 
until  the  vote  was  taken  in  1824,  and  it  A\as  found  that  the  party 
of  freedom  had  a  majority  of  about  iSoo  in  the  State,  which 
settled  the  general  character  of  this  mighty  Commonwealth,  and 
tiirevv  its  imniense  weight  into  the  scale  of  liberty  and  progress, 
for  all  coming  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  here,  tliat  when  the  cjuesrion  was  under 
consideration  in  regard  to  the  northern  bouJidary  of  our  State, 
which  at  first  ran  as  far  south  as  the  northern  point  of  Ind:ana, 
Judge  Pope  earnestly  advocated  the  removal  of  the  line  north- 
ward, so  as  to  include  the  site  of  Chicago  in  Illinois,  and  this  on 
the  ground  that  a  great  city  would  one  day  grow  up  here,  and  it 
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was   exceedingly   desirable    that    this   large  northern    population  I 

should  be  made  to  counterbalance  the  southern  and  more  Pro-  • 

Slavery  portion  of  the  State,  in  case  of  a  general  conflict  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  How  wise  this  policy  and 
forecast  of  Judge  Pope"s  really  was,  a])peared  most  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  our  State,  in  its  relations  to  the  late  rebellion, 
in  which,  but  for  the  northern  tiers  of  counties,  Illinois  might 
have  been  carried  out  of  the  Union,  and  with  it   Kentacky  and  | 

Missouri.  I 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  early  strife  between  Anti-Slavery  } 

and  pro-slavery  parties  in  this  State,  it  may  be  added  that  for 
years  after  the  Convention  question  was  settled,  and  before  the 
later  Abolition  excitement  arose,  there  were  many  bitter  contro- 
versies, especially  in  St.  Clair,  Madison,  and  Bond  Counties, 
over  the  cases  of  fugitive  slaves,,  who  were  even  then,  aided  by 
humane  families,  in  their  efforts  to  elude  the  grasp  of  their  pur- 
suing masters;  so  inevitable  was  it,  that  the  moral  sense  of  many 
good  men  and  women  would  rebel  against  the  requirements  of 
the  Fugitive-Slave  Laws,  which  were  deemed  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God.  In  Bond  County,  neighborhoods  were  divided  into 
fiercely  contending  parties  in  relation  to  this  question,  long  before 
Wm.  IJoyd  Garrison  was  heard  of  On  the  one  side,  were  the 
old  supporters  of  Slavery,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  enemies  of 
oppression,  and    the    conscientious   defenders   of  man's    natural  | 

rights.     Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  venture  to  make  record,  I  | 

believe  for  the  first  time,  of  an  amusing  incident  that  was  related 
to  me  l)y  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beck,  not  long  before  his  death. 

During  the  conflict,  before  the  vote  on  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion in  1824,  Dr.  Beck  fell  in  company  with  a  young  lawyer  just 
from  Kentucky,  in  the  village  of  Carmi.  The  lawyer  finding 
that  he  had  traveled  extensively  in  the  ^tate,  though  not  aware  of  ^ 

his  calling,  asked  him  what  he  thought  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  |. 

vote  on  the  proposed  Convention.  Dr.  Peck  replied  tliat  he 
believed  the  majority  would  be  against  the  Convention.  The 
lawyer,  in  a  very  pretentious  and  overl.)earing  manner,  demanded  | 

on  what  ground  he  based  his  o])inion.     He  answered  that  tlie  | 

moral  sentiment  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  Slavery,  and  he  f 

did  not  believe  they  would  co_nsent  to  have  the  State  cursed  by  | 

its  introduction.     The  lawyer  proceeded,  in  a  very  positive  style,  | 

to  recite  arj?uments,  that  have  often  been  repeated  since,  in 
defence  of  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  carry  his  property  where- 
ever  he   chose  in   the   common   territory  of  the   United   States.  | 

Dr.  Peck,  perceiving  that  his  friend  was  not  very  well  posted  in 
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law,  retorted  upon  him  by  professing  to  quote  from  Justinian, 
Coke,  and  Blackstone,  the  most  overwhehning  declarations 
against  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  lawyer,  manufacturing  his 
quotations  as  he  went.  The  lawyer  was  utterly  confounded,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  not  fully  studied  those  authorities  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question.  A  iew  months  later,  Dr.  Peck,  one  day 
stepped  into  a  lawyer's  office  in  Edwardsville,  where  he  found  his 
Carmi  friend,  and  was  introduced  to  him  as  the  Rev.  Islv.  Peck. 
The  young  lawyer  seemed  astonished,  for  he  had  not  bet'^ore 
heard  his  name,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  previously  seen  him 
at  Carmi,  a  few  months  since,  ^vlr.  Peck  said  very  likely  he  had. 
The  young  lawyer  then  stepped  out,  when  the  lawyers  in  the 
office  burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh,  and  apologized  to  Dr.  Peck, 
telling  him  that  their  friend,  who  had  just  left,  had  informed 
them  of  having  fallen  m  at  Carmi,  with  the  most  astonishing 
lawyer  he  had  ever  encountered  in  his  life — a  man  who  had 
every  authority  in  ancient  and  modern  law  at  his  tongue's  end, 
and  v.-as  perfectly  at  home  on  every  legal  question  that  could  be 
suggested. 

Passing  now  from  morals  to  education,  I  must  travel  more 
rapidly,  if  tiie  remaining  ground  is  to  be  traversed  within  reason- 
able limits.  It  is  inevitable  in  every  new  country  that  the  educa- 
tional advantages  will  be  comparatively  few  and  very  insufficient. 
But  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  com- 
munities, where  public  schools  have  been  long  in  operation,  to 
imagine  the  low  state  of  mental  culture,  and  the  absence  of 
means  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  of  the  peo})le  at  large, 
where  there  have  never  been  any  legal  provisions  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  educational  institutions. 

During  the  early  history  of  Illinois,  schools  were  almost 
unknown  in  some  lu-ighborhoods,  and  in  the  most  favored  dis- 
tricts they  were  kept  up  solely  by  subscription,  and  only  in  the 
winter  season,  each  subscriber  agreeing  to  pay  for  one  or  more 
scholar,  or  stipulating  to  pav'  for  his  children  J>ro  rata  for  the 
number  o^"  days  they  should  be  in  attendance.  The  teacher 
usually  drew  up  articles  of  agreement,  which  stipulated  that  the 
school  should  commence  when  a  specitied  number  of  scholars 
should  be  subscribed,  at  the  rate,  of  $2,  $2.50,  or  $3  per  scholar 
for  the  quarter.  In  these  written  articles  he  bound  himself  to 
teach  spelling,  readmg,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  far  as  the 
double  rule  of  three.  Occasionally  a  teacher  would  venture  to 
include  T^nglish  grammar.  Put  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  youth,  I 
knew  of  no  teacher  \\\\o  attenjpted  to  give  instruction  in  grammar 
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or  geography.  And  such  branches  as  history,  natural  philoso- 
phy, or  astronorny.  were  not  thouglit  of.  jNLmy  parents  were 
un wining  tiiat  their  ciiildren  should  study  aritlnnetic,  contending 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessar}-  for  larmers.  And  what  ^\"as  tiie  use 
of  grammar  to  a  person  who  could  talk  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  e\'er\'bod}-?  I  studied  linglish  grammar,  and  all  the  latter 
rules  of  aritlimetic.  when  about  t^velve  years  old,  without  the  aid 
of  a  teacher,  and  geography  at  a  later  age,  afler  I  had  began  to 
prepare  for  college. 

The  mode  of  conducting  schools  was  peculiar.  •  All  the  pupils 
studied  their  lessons,  by  spelling  or  reading  aloud  simultane- 
ously, while  the  teacher  usually  heard  each  scholar  recite  alone; 
although,  in  the  openmg  of  the  school,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
was  read  by  the  older  scholars  by  verses,  in  turn,  and  at  the  close 
in  the  evening,  the  whole  school,  except  the  beginners,  stood  up 
and  spelled  words  in  turn,  as  given  out  by  the  master. 

1  ha\-e  heard  the  practice  of  reading  in  school  defeiided,  as 
necessary  to  prepare  the  scholars  for  studying  in  the  midst  of 
noise  and  confusion,  for  example,  in  a  saw-mill,  or  where  they 
might  be  surrounded  by  persons  engaged  in  conversation.  I'^or 
a  long  time  I  had  not  been  in  what  was  called  a  loud  or  noisy 
school,  until  I  v/ent  inio  one  conducted  on  tins  method,  among 
the  Arabs  in  Jerusalem,  some  thirteen  years  ago.  The  practice 
there,  seemed  (juite  fitting.  It  is  singular  that  it  obtained  for  so 
many  years  in  the  pioneer  communities  of  the  West. 

After  these  statements,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  many 
teachers  were  (juite  ilfterate,  one  I  remember,  |>rop.OLincing 
"panegyric,"'  ''paneguric,'"'  and  Niagara,  Niagara.  I'lie  only 
persons  of  respectable  education  in  the  villages,  were  physicians, 
lawyers,  ministers,  and  teachers.  And  tlie  ministers  were  often 
iinalDle  to  read  the  iiible  without  making  gross  blunders.  Many 
of  tlie  anti-mission  I'aptist  ministers  could  not  speak  three 
.sentences  together,  without  \iolaung  tlie  most  familiar  rules  of 
grammar.  Even  the  most  ])opular  politicians  were  in  some  cases 
scarcely  able  to  read  intelligibb,-.  One  Lieut.-Goveriior  v/as 
taught  to  read  by  his  wite. 

In  those  limes,  it  v.as  customary  (uv  candidates  for  office  to 
circulate  handbills  before  election,  by  wny  of  ^jresentiiig  their 
respective  claims,  or  exposing  the  shortcomings  of  tlicir  oi)po- 
nents.  For  not  many  ne\vspa])ers  v\'erc  in  circulation,  and  the 
number  of  peojjle  who.  read  the  ])apers  was  \crv  small.  Idence 
the  great  nuajonty,  were  dependant  tor  their  political  iriformation 
on  the  handi)ills  and  siump-s}jeeches  of  the  candidates. 
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It  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  one  politician  used  always  to 
write  and  print  the  first  person  singular,  with  a  small  dotted  /. 
On  one  occasion,  so  it  was  said,  Ciov.  Reyjiolds  rallied  him  about 
the  use  of  the  dotted  *'i,"'  to  which  he  cleverly  responded  that 
Reynolds  had  used  up  all  the  large  I's,  and  only  tlie  small  ones 
were  left  for  him. 

It  is  related,  as  has,  I  think,  been  mentioned  here  before,  that 
when  the  capitol  of  the  State  was  about  to  be  mo\'cd  from  Kas- 
kaskia  to  A'andalia,  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  a  name  for  the  new  capitol,  and  that  a  waggish 
man,  of  considerable  knowledge,  whom  the  Committee  consulted, 
ad\  ised  them  to  borrow  a  name  from  an  extinct  tribe  of  Indians, 
who,  as  he  told  them,  were  called  Vandals.  Accordingly  they 
recommended  tlie  name  Vandalia,  v.'hich  the  Legislature  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  my  teacher  m  geography,  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  Illinois  College,  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of 
geographical  knowledge,  that  a  distinguished  representative  to 
Congress,  from  Southern  Ilhnois,  set  out  for  ^^'ashington  ]))•  a 
wrong  route,  which  took  him  across  the  Okaw  river,  entirely  out 
of  the  proper  course,  and  tiiat  the  stream  being  high  at  the  time, 
he  came  near  losing  life  in  attem])ting  to  ford  it  on  horseback. 

In  those  days,  it  was  rare  to  find  more  than  five  to  ten  books 
in  one  family.  But  those  few  books,  it  should  be  said,  were  ^ery 
thoroughly  read,  and  others  were  borrowed  from  neighbors,  by 
persons  fond  of  reading.  Among  the  school-books  most  used 
were  Webster's  spelling  book,  the  English  reader,  and  Pike's  or 
Dabold'^  arithmetic. 

In  the  year  1S29,  the  lands,  donated  by  the  State  for  school 
purposes,  began  to  be  sold,  and  the  avails  used  for  the  establish- 
■ment  of  public  schools.  But  the  taxation  of  the  citizens  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  earnestly  opposed  for  a  long  time,  even  by 
comparatively  intelligent  people,  on  the  grounds,  (i.)  that  many 
citizens  had  already  paid  for  the  schooling  of  their  own  children, 
and  it  was  unjust  to  tax  them  solely  for  the  benefit  of  other 
families;  and  (2.)  that  there  were  men  of  property  who  had  no 
children,  and  therefore  ought  not-  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of 
other  people's  children.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  such 
objectors,  that  every  .citizen  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
general  welfare  of  society  and  tlie  State,  which  popular  education 
was  designed  and  adapted  to  promote,  as  to  warrant  the  taxing 
of  his  property  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  amusing  to  pers(ms  of  education  to  listen  to  tlie  ])re- 
tentious    but    erroneous    use    of   language,   that    was    sometimes 
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indulged  in  by  men  who  were  ambitious  of  being  tliought  more 
learned  than  their  neighbors. 

One  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  a  young  man  who  had  gone 
from  his  neighborhood  to  a  college  lately  opened  further  north, 
remarked  that  he  could  not  judge  how  well  the  young  man  might 
succeed  as  a  speaker,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
make  a  "superficial"'  scholar, 

■^  It  was  remarkable  that  the  people  of  all  our  early  communities 
were  extremely  sensitive  in  regard  to  any  slighting  remarks  that 
might  be  made  by  the  more  intelligent  citizens,  respecting  the 
ignorance  of  their  neighbors,  or  of  western  society  in  general. 
It  was  deemed  an  unpardonable  sin  to  publish  anything  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  the  people  in  point  of  intelligence;  and 
for  an  imprudence  of  this  kind,  some  of  the  early  missionaries 
were  severely  denounced  as  proud  and  self-sufficient  pretenders, 
who  regarded  their  neighbors  as  no  better  than  heathen.  It  was 
very  common  to  hear  men  speak  of  their  settlement,  as  one  of 
uncommon  intelligence,  even  in  the  most  benighted  districts. 

I  may  as  well  refer  liere  as  anywhere,  to  the  ignorant  prejudice 
of  many,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  construction  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal.  This  question  was  earnestly  discussed  at 
an  early  day,  and  the  opening  of  the  canal  was  opposed  on  two 
grounds,  (i.)  because  it  would  be  the  means  of  Hooding  the 
State  wi^h  Yankees,  who  would  be  introduced  by  thousands, 
through  this  line  of  communication;  and  (2.)  because  there  was 
danger  that  by  the  pressure  of  the  lake,  when  once  the  canal  was 
dug,  the  channel  would  be  enlarged  more  and  more,  so  as  at  last 
to  sweep  away  the  State. 

But  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  illiteracy  of  many  of  our 
early  citizens,  they  were  by  no  means  an  unthinking  people, 
their  minds  were  stimulated  by  the  necessity  of  invention  im- 
posed upon  them  by  their  peculiar  circumstances:  by  the  political 
discussions  in  which  they  became  interested  from  one  election 
to  another;  by  the  moral  (|uestions  that  were  debated  among 
them;  and,  above  all,  by  the  religious  discourses  to  uhich  they 
often  listened,  and  the  controversies  between  the  adherents  of 
different  sects,  in  which  almost  everybody  sympathized  with  one 
party  or  another.  It  was  surprising  to  find  men  and  women  of 
little  or  no  reading,  ready  to  defend  their  opinions  on  almost 
every  subject,  with  plausible,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  forcible, 
reason.s.  Women,  especially,  were  even  more  accustomed  then  than 
now  to  discuss  grave  questions  which  required  thought  and  i)ro- 
voked  earnest  reflection.     Often  a  woman  of  unpromising  appc:u-- 
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ance  and  manners  would  prove  more  than  a  match  for  a  well- 
educated  man  in  a  religious  dispute.  In  one  sense  the  people 
were  intelligent,  while  they  had  little  of  such  knowledge  as  readers 
usually  derive  from  books.  Their  intelligence  consisted  mainly 
in  the  results  of  reflection,  and  conversations  one  with  another,  and 
in  varied  information  derived  from  their  ancestors  by  tradition. 
In  respect  to  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  judgments  upon 
the  characters  of  men,  they  were  far  in  advance  of  many  who  were 
learned  in  literature,  science,  art,  and  history;  and,  accordingly,, 
many  men  of  inferior  education  in  those  days  competed  success- 
fully with  rivals  who  had  enjoyed  the  best  early  advantages. 
This  was  often  Avitnessed  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  times, 
and  in  the  ministerial,  legal,  and  medical  professions. 

The  literature  of  our  Commonwealth,  it  will  have  been  already 
inferred,  was  very  limited,  and,  for  the  most  part,  deficient  in 
poHsh.  until  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  began  to  be 
planted,  of  which  the  eafiiest  were  McKendre  College,  at  Lebanon 
(Methodist);  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  and  Shurtleff  College,  Alton 
(Baptist);  Illinois  College  (Presbyterian  and  Congregational). 
But,  as  has  been  intimated,  there  were  five  or  six  weekly  news- 
papers established  before  1825,  and  several  men  of  respectal.)le 
attainments  became  known  as  authors.  Among  these,  the  earliest 
was  Morris  Birbeck,  who  explored  the  country  and  wrote  sketches 
of  it  in  1815  to  1817  or  [818.  His  articles  were  published  in 
the  journals  of  the  times.  Next  was  Dr.  Lewis  P.  Beck,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  wrote  a  gazetteer  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  which  was 
published  in  1823;  in  1819  or  1820,  James  Hall,  of  Shawnee- 
town,  afterward  of  Vandalia  ;  the  late  Judge  Sidney  Breeze,  of 
Carlisle:  Prof  John  Russell,  of  Bluffdale,  (.jreene  County,  and 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  of  Rock  Spring,  St.  Clair  County,  came 
into  the  StcUc.  All  these  men  were  soon  known  in  the  literary 
dej)artmer.ts,  Judge  Hall  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  and  of  the 
IVc's/^y//  Moiiildy  Magazine;  Judge  Breeze,  as  the  editor  of  different 
journals:  Professor  Russell,  as  a  fine  classical  scholar  and  a  writer, 
some  of  whose  articles  have  been  republished  and  widely  circu- 
lated in  Europe;  and  Dr.  Peck,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Emigrants' 
Guide,"  the  "  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,'"  and  other  works  of  note.  Of 
these  writers.  Judge  Hall  was,  perlKips,  the  most  accomplished  in 
general  literature,  and  Dr.  Peck  was  by  far  the  most  telling  and 
widely  influeiuial.  He  v/as  not  a  classical  scholar;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  keen  observation,  a  careful  reader,  a  bold  and  independent 
thinker,  amazingly  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  a  pioneer  in 
the  advocacy  of  liberty,  temperance,  education,   Sunday-schools^ 
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-and  evangelical  Christianity.     Our  State  probably  owes  more  to  I 

him  than  to  any  other  one  man.  | 

It  remained  that  I  should  add  a  few  paragraphs  in  regard  to  | 

the  religious  characteristics  of  the  early  citizens  of  Illinois.     Soon  | 

after  the  tirst  settlement  of  the  country  by  white  people,  churches  t 

were   organized   in    connection    with    the   Roman   Catholic,   the  | 

Methodist,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Presbyterian  denominations;  and,  | 

before    1825,    the    Lutherans,    Episcopalians,    and    Cumberland  I 

Presbyterians  established  themselves  in  several  counties.     A  little  | 

later,  the  Campbellites.  or  Disciples,  and  the  Universalists,  began  | 

to  be  knov\-n  in  several  communities.      But  before  1830,  few,  if  | 

any,  Unitarian,  and  no  Congregational  churches,  were  organized;  | 

and  families  of  other  faiths  that  are  now  strongly  represented  in  | 

the  State  were  seldom  heard  of     The   Methodists  and  Baptists  | 

"were  prosperous  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  and  the  Presbyterians  | 

formed   influential   societies  in   many   parts   of  the   country,   but  | 

•especially  in   St.   Clair,    Madison,   Bond,  and   Fayette   counties.  f 

The  ministers,  in  tliose  early  days,  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  | 

denominations,  were  generally  illiterate,  the  Presbyterian  Church  I 

alone   among   the    Protestant   sects   requiring  that    its   ministers  I 

should  be  classically  educated.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  j 
agreed  with  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  in  admitting  men  to  the 
sacred  ofhce  who  were  very  deficient  in  point  of  general  learning. 
Of  course,  the  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians  of  a  later  time  main- 
tained an  educated  ministry.  I  remember  hearing  a  preacher  of 
respectable   natural   talents   discuss   in   one   of  his   sermons  the 

importance  of  '"and"  as  a  copulative  conjunction,  while  many  of  | 

his  hearers  evidently  set  him  down  as  a  man   of  great  learning.  | 

A  minister   in  one  of  our  Southern   counties   was   said  to  have  f 

preached  for  months  from  a  few  leaves  of  an  old  Bible  M'hich  he  I 

had  gotten  hold  of     Some  person  afterward  gave  him  a  whole  | 

Bible.     One  minister,  who  was  fond  of  controversy,  being  unable  | 

to  read  correctly,  recjuested  the  writer  to  read  his   proof-texts  for  | 

him,  and  followed  the  reading  with  his  comments  and  arguments,  | 

which    proved    a    somewhat    tedious    process    to    both    parties.  | 

Another  minister   preached  oir  «)ne   occasion    from   the   text   in  | 

Revelation  respecting  the  man   "who  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  | 

his  iiaud,''"  and  read  it,  '"tlje  man  who  had  a  pair  of  ^hcUowses'  I 

in   his  hand,"'  with   which   he   said   the  wicked   would   finally  be  | 

blown   into  |)er(}itir)n.      Of  course,  such  grotescjue  exhil)itions  in  '  | 

the  ])ulpit  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  religious  denom-  | 
inations    that     once    most    violently    opposed     '-college-bred'* 
ministers  are   now   the   zealous   friends   of   education,  excepting 
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the  few  remaining  churches  of  what  are  styled  the  "iron-siclc" 
or  "hard-shell"  Baptists. 

In  regard  to  calls  to  the  ministry,  the  most  singular  fancies 
used  to  be  sometimes  put  forward.  In  one  case,  as  was  reported 
to  me  at  the  time  by  creditable  v.itnesses,  a  minister  stated  to  his 
congregation  that  he  knew  he  v.-as  called  to  the  ministry,  from  the 
fact  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  dreamed  that  he  had  swallowed 
Tc  wagon,  and  the  tongue  projected  out  of  his  mouth,  which  he 
took  as  an  indication  that  he  was  to  use  his  tongue  in  preaching 
the  Gospel.  This  story,  in  substance,  was  publislied  a  few  years 
ago  in  Harper's  ^lagazine. 

I'he  style  of  preaching  on  the  part  of  uneducated  ministers  was 
remarkable.  Their  voices  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
often  a  monotonous  sing-song  was  kept  up  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  discourse.  But  many  of  these  pioneer  preachers 
were  men  of  sound  sense,  and  were  very  eftective  s])eakers. 
Some  of  them  were  at  times  highly  eloquent,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  as 
men  of  earnest  and  exemplary  piety.  The  {tw  educated  ministers 
were  all  missionaries;  for  many  years  not  a  settled  pastor  of  this 
class  was  known  in  Illinois,  for  a  long  time  after  the  first  churches 
were  organized.  The  quiet  manner  of  the  educated  preachers 
exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  many  illiterate  people,  who  could 
not  believe  that  a  speaker  was  in  earnest  unless  he  declaimed 
before  his  hearers  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, a  great  change  took  place  in  respect  to  this  whole  subject. 
In  jjublic  and  social  worship,  singing  was  a  powerful  auxiliar\-  in 
all  the  early  religious  assemblies,  as  it  is  now.  But  the  character 
of  the  music  and  hymns  was  often  ludicrous.  Most  of  the  tunes 
were  in  the  minor  key,  and  many  of  the  h}  mns  were  extremely 
repctitious,  and  had  a  singular  refrain  at  the  close  of  each  verse. 
and  sometimes  after  each  line.  I'hus  the  words,  ''  Glory,  Halle- 
lujah,"' or  some  like  interjection,  would  occur  twenty  or  thirty 
times  in  one  singing.  The  music  of  those  da\s.  \\\\\\  only  a  fev.' 
e\ce])tions.  nov.-  only  lingers  in  tlie  memories  of  a  few  elderiy 
persons.  Teacliers  of  music  came'  in  and  changed  the  tastes  of 
the  people.  But  for  many  years,  only  what  were  called  square  or 
patent  notes  were  used  in  the  tune-ljooks.  \\\  cam|)-meetings  and 
other  devotional  gatherings,  it  was  customary  for  all  the  Christian 
people  to  piay  audibly  together,  in  the  loudest  tones  possible. 
Sometimes  the  noise  of  a  whole  congregation  thus  screaming  at 
the  to[)  of  their  voices  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles.     1   remember  once  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  man  of  some 
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intelligence,  said  to  me  at  a  camp-meeting  while  some  were  sing-  | 

ing.  others  exhorting,  and  others  praying  aloud,  "  I  suppose  this  ! 

seems  to  vou  like  confusion,  but  to  me  it  seems  the  height  of  { 

order."  I 

Frequently,  in  times  of  revival,  not  only  at  camp-meetings,  but  I 

in  churches  and  at  weekly  prayer  meetings,  many  persons  would  / 

be  seized  with  paroxysms  of  jerking,  and  women  would  spring  up  i 

and  dante,  till  at  last  they  would  fall  exhausted  and  seem  to  be  I 

in  a  sort  of  swoon  for  several  minutes.     This  bodily  exercise,  | 

which  occurred  among  Presbyterians  as  well  as   Methodists  and  I 

Baptists,  was  usually  attributed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  express  a  doubt  of  its  supernatural  origin  w^as 
deemed  a  mark  of  infidelity,  or  at  least  of  singular  depravity,  as 
the  writer  sometimes  found  to  his  cost.      Sudden   thoughts   or  j 

impressions  in  the  minds  of  persons  at  such  times  were  regarded  I 

as  the  work  of  the  spirit,  and  hence  men  and  women  were  exer-        '     | 
cised  to  do  the  most  absurd  things;  on  some  occasions,  to  get  J 

married,  which  it  was  a  sin  for  either  party  to  resist.     This  last  ? 

extravagance,   however,   though    it   frequently   occurred   in   Ten-  J 

nessee,  never,  so  far  as   I  know,  took  place  in  Illinois.      In  the  | 

examination  of  persons  for  admission  as  members  of  churches,  ^ 

strange  experiences  were  sometimes  related.  The  writer  once 
neard  a  woman  state  as  an  evidence  of  her  conversion,  that  she 
dreamed  she  was  going  up  a  steep  hill,  and  became  very  tired  and 
thirsty,  and  that  when  she  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  man  pre- 
sented her  with  a  cup  of  water,  which  she  drank,  and  she  thought 
it  was  the  best  water  she  had  ever  tasted.     On  awaking,  she  con-  '. 

eluded  the  man  who  gave  her  the  water  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
she  had  received  from  Him  the  water  of  life.  She  was  at  once 
voted  into  the  church  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  present.     This,  j 

however,  was  an  unusual  case.     Church  members  were  then  as  | 

exemplary  as  they  are  now,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  churches  had  no  preaching  for  months  together,  and  depended 
largely  for  their  pubhc  religious  privileges  upon  prayer  meetings, 
class-meetings,  and  the  exhortations  of  laymen,  or  the  reading  of 
sermons  by  laymen  on  the  Sabbath.     It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Peck,  ] 

in  his  "Gazetteer,  or  Emigrants'  Guide,"'  tliat  the  num])er  ot 
church  members,  as  early  as  1-S35,  ^"^""^^  e([ual  to  one-sevenih  or 
one-eighth  of  tlie  citizens,  a  proj)ortion  about  as  large  as  that  in  the 
older  States  at  the  same  time.  Before  1825,  but  few  congregations 
owned  houses  of  worship,  their  public  services  being  held  in  barns 
or  private  residences.  This  condition  of  things,  and  the  small 
size  of  the  church  edifices  after  they  were  more  generally  erected^ 
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offorded  a  good  reason  for  the  institution  and  continuance  of 
camp-meetings,  ^^'hich  were  annually  held  by  almost  all  denomin.a- 
tions,  and  which  drew  together  the  people  of  a  wide  district  uf  the 
.surrounding  country,  and  were  a  means  of  greatly  extending 
religious  intiuences  where  there  were  no  churches. 

This  is.  perhaps,  as  lit  a  place  as  any  other  for  a  reference  to 
the  eccentric  but  celebrated  Lorenzo  Dow,  whom  it  was  my 
fortune  to  see  and  hear  at  a  camp-meeting  in  the  year  1826  or 
1827,  He  regarded  it  as  his  personal  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  every  creature;  and,  hence,  he  traveled  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  preaching  everywhere  as  he 
went.  He  made  his  appointment  to  be  in  the  southern  part  of 
Montgomery  Co.,  on  the  Sunday  when  I  heard  him,  seven  years 
hefore,  which  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  His  sermon  was  a 
rambhng  talk,  but  abounded  in  happy  hits  and  impressive  anec- 
dotes. After  the  close  of  the  service,  he  retired  to  a  tent  to  take 
dinner,  when  several  young  men,  attracted  by  curiosity,  came  in. 
He  asked  them  if  they  had  come  to  see  him.  They  replied  that 
they  had.  "Well,  then,'"  he  said,  "you've  seen  me,  so  you  can 
go."  In  those  days,  the  name  of  Lorenzo  Dow  wa<  known 
throughout  the  entire  United  States.  He  published  several 
pecuhar  works,  \\hich  may  still  be  found  in  many  families. 

Between  1825  and  1830,  a  number  of  churches  in  Southern 
lUinois  were  aroused  to  earnest  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  This  was  especially  true  in 
Bond  County,  where  the  writer  resided.  In  that  county,  one 
single  country  church,  beginning  with  about  the  year  1828,  have 
raised  up  fifteen  or  sixteen  ministers,  nearly  all  of  whom  took  a 
full  collegiate  and  theological  course  of  preparation.  As  has  been 
intimated  already,  there  were  no  settled  pastors  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  State.  But  from  1830  onward,  a  great  change  in 
this  respect  took  place  in  most  of  the  older  denominations;  and, 
as  in  New  L!ngland,  the  school  and  the  settled  pjastor  began  to  be 
twin  institutions  of  the  religious  communities. 

I  ought  not  to  dismiss  our  general  subject  without  the  mention 
of  several  names  that  deserve  honor  in  the  history  of  tlie  moral 
and  religious  development  of  society  in  Fayette,  }>ond,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Z^ladison  counties,  within  the  circle  of  my  own 
acquaintance.  In  Fayette  County  v/ere  such  men  as  David 
Blackwell,  Jose|)h  T.  Eccles,  and  \V.  H.  Hrown,  at  a  later  [)eriod 
a  citizen  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Brown  ha\'e  been 
referred  to  as  active  in  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
into  the  vState.      Mr.  Eccles  was  associated  v/ith  the  other  two 
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gentlemen  in  eftbrts  to  promote  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  | 

the  people  in  many  directions,  and  he  and  Mr.  Brown  were  pillars  I 

in    the     Presbyterian     Church    of    \'andalia.       In     Montgomer}'  | 

County,  at  Hillsborough,  the  county-scat,  John  Tillson,  Jr.,  was  i 

a  leading  friend  and  patron  of  rehgious  and  educational  institu-  | 

tions  from  1820  to  1844.  v.hen  he  removed  to  Quincy.     Among  | 

the  other  prominent  men  of  the  county  were  Thomas  Sturtevant,  '  | 

of  Hillsborough,   and   the   Sewards,  who  were  energetic  formers  I 

residing   north   of  Hillsborough.       INladison   Count)",   as    I   hnve  |. 

already  said,  was  the  home  of  many  useful  and  distinguished  men,  f' 

such  as  Benjamin  Godfrey,  of  Alton,  the  founder  of  Monticeho  t 

Female  Seminary;  Thomas  Lippincott,  Winthrop  S.  Oilman,  Dr.  I 

B.  F.  Edwards,  and  Cyrus  Edwards,  Rev.  John  Barber,   Patten  * 

McKee,  Hail  Mason,  and  Joseph  Gillespie,  who  recently  read  an  I 

interesting  paper  before  this  Society.      Rev.  Mr.  Lippincott  v/as  | 

for  many  years  the  editor  of  a  weekh-  paper  at  Edwardsville,  and  I 

exerted  a  wide  influence  as  the  friend  of  education,  temperance,  I 


liberty,  and  religion. 

In  Bond  County,  where  my  knowledge  of  the  citizens  was 
more  intimate  and  S|)ecial,  among  the  earlier  men  of  character 
and  influence  were  the  Waits,  the  Blanchards,  Drs.  Perrine, 
Foster,  afterwards  of  this  City,  and  Newhall,  later  of  Cialena, 
John  Russell,  a  pure-minded  politician  of  the  Whig  party,  the 
Donnels,  Hugh  ■McReynolds,  the  Laughlins,  and  the  Stewarts, 
and  the  McCords,  Dixons,  Davises,  and  ]-)ouglasses.  Some  of 
them  were  men  of  not  much  culture  or  education,  but  they  were 
men  of  thought  and  principle,  and  were  uniformly  found  on  the 
right  side  of  every  social  and  moral  question.  I  venture  to 
name  particularly  Robert  McCord,  Sr.,  from  Tennessee,  who  was 
for  many  \ears  a  sort  of  lay-pastor  in  his  church,  and  whose 
religious  efforts  were  signally  successful.  He  would  now  be 
called  illiterate.  Certainly  he  was  not  scientific,  for  he  long 
resisted  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  on  the  ground  that  if  this  were  so,  we  should 
all  fall  off  it,  and  go  nobody  knows  where.  Pkit  in  spite  of  his 
early  prejudices,  he  favored  education,  and  was  a  champion  of 
good  morals,  and  esi)ecially  of  human  liberty.  IV)  many  sucli 
pioneers  in  our  vState,  unknown  to  fame,  we  owe  the  right  decisiuii 
of  the  vital  questions  that  were  so  earnestly  debated,  and  were 
determined  when  Illinois,  now  the  great  giant  of  the  ^Vest,  ^\as 
in  its  childhood.  To  no  one,  however,  are  we  so  much  indebted, 
as  to  Dr.  I^eck,  of  St.  Clair  County,  the  Baptist  minister,  ot 
whose  woiulerful  efficiency  in  the  advocacy  of  every  good  cause, 
I  have  already  repeatedly  spoken. 
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A  great  improvement  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  Southern  IlHnois  since  1S29,  when  the 
school  funds  began  to  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of  popular 
education.  Three  causes  have  united  in  hastening  this  ^.om- 
prehensive  resuU:  public  schools,  railroads,  and  the  intiux  of 
enlightened  and  cultivated  Eastern  emigrants.  The  germs  of 
progress  were  already  present  in  the  early  population  itself 
which  embraced  mam"  excellent  families,  and  thousaruls  of 
enterprising  men  from  all  sections  of  the  Union.  But  social 
advancement  must  have  been  slow  for  half  a  century,  at  least, 
without  the  three  quickening  elements  to  which  I  have  referred. 
As  it  zV,  there  are  still  portions  of  Southern  Illinois  in  which  few 
tokens  of  social  progress  have  appeared,  down  to  the  present 
hour.  There  are  jjlaces  where  the  tra\e]er  may  see  the  old  style 
of  houses  and  living,  and  encounter  the  same  prejudices  against 
Northern  people,  that  were  so  rife  almost  everywhere  before 
1825.  But  the  limits  of  such  neighborlioods  are  growing  nar- 
rower year  by  year,  as  education  and  thuit't  advance;  and  the 
infusion  of  immigrants  from  the  Northern  States  continually 
leavens  the  most  backward  settlements,  and  tends  to  make  our 
whole  people  homogeneous,  and  conscious  of  social,  moral,  and 
religious  unity. 

Our  State  has  advanced  from  a  population  of  about  55,000  in 
1820,  to  more  than  3,000,000  in  1880.  Our  S}-stem  of  public 
schools  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  State  of  the  Union.  Our 
colleges  and  professional  schools  are,  perhay^s,  too  numerous. 
Our  humane  institutions  are  ample.  Our  churches  are  equal  to 
the  Avants  of  the  population,  except  in  a  few  communities.  Our 
State  Government  is  well  administered.  The  wealth  and  general 
ciilture  of  our  pe0])le  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
State  so  lately  organized.  Our  villages  and  smaller  cities  com- 
pare well  with  those  of  the  older  Commonwealths  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  while  our  great  City  is  already  fourth  in  the 
Union  in  the  j)oint  of  |)opulation  and  commerce,  and  bids  lair, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  to  ec[ual  the  hrst  in  everything,  save  the 
items  of  wealth  and  the  heavier  foreign  trade.  In  this  \\onderful 
develoj»ment  of  our  State,  the  Northern  portion  has  clearly  taken 
tlie  lead.  But  the  Southern  portion  is  following  on  with  increas- 
ing life  and  energy;  and  it  remains  to  l)e  seen,  whether  ours  is- 
not  to  be,  ere  many  decades  have  elapsed,  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  Commonwealth  among  the  great  sisterhood  of  States 
that  are  to  constitute  ours  by  far  the  grandest  Nation  under 
the  sun. 
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Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  Orators  and  Lawyers. 
BY  HON.  ISAAC  N.  ARNOLD. 


Read  before  "The  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois,"  Springfield,  January  7,  1881 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen:                              "  | 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  published  "Waverly,  or  'tis  sixty  years  I 

ago/'  he  gave  a  more  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  the  social  | 

life  of  the  period  described  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  history.  I 

I    wish   I    had    some    of    Sir   Walter's    genius,  so   that    I    could  f 

reproduce  to-day  the  liar  ^of  Illinois  as  it  existed  fort)^  or  fifty  ' 
years   ago.     1   wish,  with   some   of  his   graphic  power,   I   could 

call  up  a  picture  of  the   United   States    Circuit  Court,  and  the  ] 

Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  the  lawyers  then  practising  before  | 

them,  as  they  were  in  1839,  ^"^  ^^"^  during  the  following  years,  | 

If  we   could,  in   fancy,   enter   the   United   States  Circuit  Court-  I 

Room  in  this  City,  in  June,  1839,  we  should  be  impressed  with  | 

the  majestic  figure,  imposing  presence,  and  dignified  bearing  of  | 

the  presiding   judge,  John    2\IcLean,  a  Justice   of  the   Supreme  i 

Court  of  the  United  States.     His  person   and    face   were  often  | 

compared  to  Washington's — whom  he  is  said  to  have  strikingly  | 

resem])led.  | 

Nathaniel  Pope,  the  District  Judge,  w-as  shorter  and  stouter  in  | 

person,  more   blunt  and  sturdy  in  manner,  and  not  so  familiar  | 

with  the  law-books,  the  cases,  and  literature  of  the  law,  but  of  a  I 

most  clear,  vigorous,  and  logical  mind.     If  we  enter  their  Court,  | 

then  held,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  one  of  the  churches  in  this  .| 

City,  we  should  find  Ferris  Foreman,  then  United  States  District  ] 

Attorney,  prosecuting  the  case  of  'The  United  States  v.  Gratiot/  J 

then  a  historic  name  in  Missouri  and  the  North-West,  in  a  case  ^ 

arising  under  a  lease,  by  the  Government,  of  a  portion  of  the  | 
lead  mines  of  Galena.     We  should  hear  the  late  Judge  Breese 
making  a  very  learned  argument  for  the  defence.     If  we  lingered 
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:  until  t]ie  next  case  was  called,  we  should  hear  rhe  sharp,  clear, 

ringing   voice   of  vSteplien  T.  Logan,  opening  his  case.      If  we 
remained  until  the  trial  ended,  we  should  concur  in  the  rcniaik. 
I  that  this  'small,  red-haired  man,  inferior  in  person,  but  with  an 

i  ^ye  whose  keeness  indicated  his  sharp  and  incisive  intellect,  this 

little  man,  take  him  all  in  all,  was  then  the  best  nisi-pnus 
lawyer  in  the  State,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  superior 
anywhere. 

Among  the  leading  practitioners  in  this  Court,  held  in  Spring- 
i  field,  for   the    first    time    in    June,    1S39,  were    I.ogan,   Lincoln, 

\  Baker,    Trumbull,    Butterfield    &    Colhns,    Spring    &    Goodrich, 

Cowles  &  Knim,  Davis,  Harden,  Browning,  and  Archy  Williams. 
At  the  June  Term,   1840,  I  am  proud  to  find  my  own  humble 
name  on  the  record  amonsr  these  2Teat  lawvers  and  ad\"ocates. 
t  The  June  Term,  1840,  was  held  amidst  the  turmoil  and  excite- 

I  ment    of    the    'Hard-Cider'    and    'Log-Cabin'   campaign,    that 

resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison.  In  all  the  Presi- 
dential elections,  which  have  occurred  within  my  recollection,  I 
have  never  known  any  to  compare  with  that.  Log-cabins  for 
political  meetings,  with  the  traditionary  gourd,  for  cider-drinking, 
hanging  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  the  coon-skins  nailed  to 
the  logs  on  the  other,  sprang  up  like  magic,  not  only  on  the 
frontier,  but  in  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  every  village  and 
:  hamlet. 

I  A  great  ^\'hig  Convention  was  held  in  this  City  during  Court, 

I  and  the  people  came  in  throngs  from  every  part  of  the  State. 

I  Chicago  sent  a  large  delegation,  at  the  head  of  which  were  John 

j  H.  Kmzie,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Geo.  W.  Dole,  and  others,  and, 

\  as   the  representatives   of  the   conimercial  capital   of  the  State, 

they  brought  with  them  a  full-rigged  ship  on  wheels.  It  was  the 
first  fuh-rigged  ship  that  many  of  the  natives  of  the  interior  of 
Illinois  had  ever  seen,  and  it  was,  of  course,  a  great  curiosity. 
The  delegation  were  suj^plied  with  tents  and  provisions;  with 
plenty  of  good  cider,  and  camped  out  at  night  u}>on  the  prairies. 
Their  camp-fires  illuminated  tlie  groves,  and  they  made  the  air 
vocal  with  their  campaign  songs,  all  the  way  from  Lake  ^lichigan 
to  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon.  The  excitement  of  patriotism, 
of  music,  and  cider,  and  elocjuentiipeeches,  and  stirring  ballads, 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  A  good  singer  of  campaign- 
songs  \\as  as  much  in  demand  as  a  good  stump  speaker. 

VanBuren,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  literally  sung  out  of 
power.     "Van,   Van''  was  the  worst  "used  up  man"  that  cNer 
ran  for  the    Presidency.      I    \oted   for  VanBuren,  but   being  at 
10 
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Court,  I   attended    the  gi*eat  ]\Iass  jMeeting  at   Springfield,  and  f 

heard,  for  the  first  time,  stump-speeches  fi-om  Lincohi,  Harden.  | 

Baker,  and  others,  but  the  pahn  of  eloquence  was  conceded  to  a  | 

young  Chicago  lawyer,   S.  Lisle  Smith.     There  was  a  charm,  a  | 

fascination,  in  his  speaking,  a  beauty  of  language  and  expression.^  I 

a  poetry  of  sentiment  and  of  imagary,  which,  in   its  way,   sur-  | 

passed  everything  I  have  ever  heard.     His  voice  was  music,  and  | 

his  action   studied   and  graceful.      I   have  heard   Webster,  and  ^ 

Choate,  and  Crittenden,  and  Bates,  of  Missouri;   they  were  all  i 

greatly  his  superiors  in  power,  and  vigor,   and   in   their  various  I 

departments  of  excellence,  but  for  an  after-dinner  speech,  a  short  i 
eulogy,  or  a  commemorative  address,  or  upon  any  occasion  when 
the  speech  was  a  part  of  the  pageant,  I  never  heard  the  equal  of 

Lisle  Smith.     His  verbal  memory  was  marvellous.     I  went  Avith  I 

him  to  church,  one  Sunday,  to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford.     On  | 

returning  to   his   house  to   dine,  he   stepped   into   an   adjoining  I 

room,  and  directly  I  heard  what  seemed  the  voice  of  Dr.  Blatch-  j 

ford,  going  over  the  morning  services;  the  prayer,  the  reading  of  I 

a  chapter  in  the   Bible,  the  hymn,  the  text,  and  a  part  of  the  I 

sermon — not  varying,  so  far  as  I  could  detect,  a  single  word  from  | 

what  I  had  heard  in  church.     Smith  had  heard  all  this  once  only,  | 

and  repeated  it  v.crbatim.     But,  surely,  he  must  have  been  more  | 

attentive  than  hearers  usually  are  in  these  days.  | 

THE    CASE    OF    JO.    SMITH,   THE    MORMON    PROPHET.  I 

In  December,  1842,  Governor  Ford,  on  the  application  of  the  | 

executive  of  Tvlissouri,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Joseph  I 

Smith,  the  Apostle  of  Mormonism,  then  residing  at  Nauvoo,  in  | 

this  State,  as   a  fugitive   from   justice.      He  was    charged   with  | 

having  instigated  the  at^tempt,  by  some  Mormons,  to  assassinate  | 

Governor    Boggs,    of   Missouri.       Mr.    Butterfield,   in    behalf  of  | 

Smith,  sued    out,  from    Judge    Pope,  a   writ    of   habeas   corpus^  |; 

and  Smith  was  brought  before  the  United  States  District  Court.  I 

On   the  hearing,  it   clearly  appeared    that    he  liad  not  been  in  f 

Missouri,  nor  out  of  Illinois,  within  the  time  in  which  the  crime  | 

had   been  committed,  and  if  he  had   any  connection  with   the  | 
offence,  the  acts  were  done  in  Illinois.     Was  he,  then,  a  fugitive 

from  justice?     It  was  pretty  clear,  that  if  allowed  to  be   taken  * 
into  Missouri,  means  would  have_  been  found   to  condemn  and 

execute  him.     Lhe   Attorney-General  of  Illinois,  Mr.   Lamborn,  i 

ajjpeared  to  sustain  the  warrant:  Mr.  Butterfield,  aided  by  B.  L.  1 

P!d wards,   ap]K-ared    for    Smith,    and    moved    for    his    discharge.  f 

The   Prophet  (so   called)  was  attended  by  his  twelve  Apostles,  | 

and  a  large  niunber  of  his  followers,  and  the  case  attracted  great  I 
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interest.  The  Court-Room  was  thronged  with  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  pubHc  men.  Judge  Pope  was  a  gallant 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  loved  nothing  better  than  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  beauty.  Seats  were  crowded  on 
the  Judge's  platform,  on  both  sides,  and  behind  the  Judge,  and 
an  array  of  brilliant  and  beautiful  ladies  almost  encircled  the 
Court.  Mr.  Butterfield,  dressed  a  la  Webster^  in  blue  dress-coat 
and  metal  buttons,  with  buff  vest,  rose  with  dignity,  and  amidst 
the  most  profound  silence.  Pausing,  and  running  his  eyes 
admiringly  from  the  central  figure  of  Judge  Pope,  along  the  rows 
of  lovely  women  on  each  side  of  him,  he  said: 

"May  it  please  the  Court, 

"I  appear  before  you  to-day  under  circumstances  most  novel 
and  peculiar.  I  am  to  address  the  'Pope'  (bowing  to  the  Judge) 
surrounded  by  angels,  (bowing  still  lower  to  the  ladies),  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  holy  Apostles,  in  behalf  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord." 

Among  the  most  lovely  and  attractive  of  these  "angels,''  were 
the  daughters  of  Judge  Pope,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Dunlap,  afterwards  Mrs.  Gen.  Jno.  A.  McClernard, 
and  others,  some  of  whom  still  live,  and  the  tradition  of  their 
youthful  beauty  is  verified  by  their  lovely  daughters  and  grand- 
children. 

But  the  chief  actors  in  that  drama,  on  the  issue  of  which,  hung 
not  only  the  life  of  Smith  the  Prophet,  but  of  his  followers,  and, 
perhaps,  the  peace  of  two  States,  the  dramatis  pcrsoncs  have  all, 
or  nearly  all,  passed  away.  The  genial  and  learned  Judge,  the 
prisoner,  and  his  able  counsellor,  so  full  of  wit  and  humor,  the 
eloqaent  Attorney-General,  the  Ciovernors  of  both  States,  the 
Marshal  and  Clerk,  and  nearly  all  of  the  distinguished  lawyers 
and  public  men,  Jincoln,  Logan,  Judge  Breese,  Baker,  and 
others,  who  laughed  and  joked  so  merrily  over  the  happy 
allusions  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  have  passed  away:  and  we  old 
lawyers  may  well  repeat  the  sad  words, 

"  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one,  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  haU  deserted, 

Whose  lights  are  fled, 

Whose  garlands  dead 
And  all  but  he  departed." 

To  a  contemporary  of  those  early  members  of  the  Bar,  the  roll 
of  Attorneys  admitted  in  those  days  brings  up  sad  and  pleasant 
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memories.     On  that  roll  in  1836,  you  find  the  name  of  Thomas  | 

Drummond.  now  a  venerable  Judge  of  the  Northern  District  of  f 

our   State;    David   Davis,  late  Judge,  and  now  Senator;  Archy  | 
Williams,  and  Anthony  Thornton.     In  1837,  I  find  the  names  of 
Abraham    Lincoln,   William   A.    Richardson,    Lyman    Trumbull, 
Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Joseph  Gillespie,  and  in  t  838,  Justin  Butter- 
field,  James  A.   ]McDougall,  Hugh  T.   Dickey,  Schuyler  Strong, 

John  J.  Hardin,  Ebenezer  Peck,  J.  Young  Scammon,  and  others  f 

and  from  that  time  on  the  names  became  more  numerous.  | 

In  those  early  days  it  was  my  habit,  and  that,  also,  of  those  | 

practising  in  the   United  States   Court,   to  come   to  Springfield  I 

twice  each  year,  to  attend   the  semi-annual  terms  of  the   Court  f 

held   in  June  and  December.     We  made  our  trips  in  Frink  &  | 

Walker's  coaches,  and  I  have  known  the  December  trip  to  take  | 

five    days   and  nights,  dragging  drearily   through    the   mud  and  I 

sleet,  and    there    was    an   amount   of  discomfort,  vexation,  and  I 

annoyance,  about  it,  sufficient   to   exhaust  the   patience   of   the  | 

most  amiable.     I  think  I  have  noticed  that  some  of  my  impulsive  | 
brethren   of  the  Chicago  Bar,  have  become  less  profane,  since 


the  rail-cars  have  been  substituted   for  stage-coaches.     But   the  | 

June  journey  was  as  agreeable  as  the  December  trip  was  repul-  f 

sive.     A  four-in-hand,  with   splendid    horses,  the  best   of  Troy  t 

coaches,  good  company,  the  exhilaration  of  great  speed,  over  an  | 

.elastic  road,  much  of  it  a  turf  of  grass,  often  crushing  under  our  J 

wheels  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers,  every  grove  fragrant  v/ith  | 

blossom.s,  framed  in  the  richest  green,  our  roads  not  fenced  in  I 

by  narrow  lanes,  but  with  freedom  to  choose  our  route;  here  and  I 

there  a  picturesque  log-cabin,  covered  with  vines;  the  boys  and  | 

girls  on  their  way  to  the  log-schools,  and  the  lusty  farmer  digging  | 

his  fortune  out  of  the  rich  earth.     Everything  fresh  and  new,  full  i 

of  young  life  and   enthusiasm,  these  June   trips   to    Springfield  | 

would,   I    think,  compare    favorably  even  with   those    we    make  | 

to-day  in  a  luxurious  Pullman  car.     But  there  were  exceptions  to  t 

these  enjoyments;   sometimes  a  torrent  of  rain  would,  in  a  (cw  I 

hours,  so  swell  the  streams,  that  the  log-bridges,  and  banks,  would  | 

be  entirely  submerged,  and  a  stream,  which,  a  few  hours  before,  | 

was  nearly   dry,  became   a  foaming  torrent.      P'ording,   at   such  I 

times,  was  never  agreeable,  and  spmetimes  a  little  dangerous.  | 

FORDING    SALT    CREEK.  | 

I  recall  a  ludicrous  incident  on  our  way  to  Springfield,  I  think.  | 

in  June,  1842.     We  had  a  coach,  crowded  with  passengers,  most  | 
of  us  lav,yers,  on  our  way  to  the  United  States  Court.     In  pass- 
ing from    Peoria  to   Springfield,  we   attempted    to    ford    one   of 
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these  streams,  which  had  been  lately  raised,  so  that  its  banks 
were  nearly  a- quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  When  we  had  driven 
half  across,  the  horses  left  the  track,  got  into  a  bad  slough,  and 
were  stalled.  All  efforts  to  extricate  the  coach  foiled,  and,  at 
length,  the  driver  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair:  said  he  must 
take  off  the  horses,  and  go  to  the  next  station  for  help:  those 
who  chose,  might  mount  a  horse  and  ride  ashore;  or,  if  they  pre- 
ferred, might  wade  ashore,  or  stay  in  the  coach  until  he  returned, 
or  wait  until  another  coach,  which  was  behind,  should  come  up; 
we  might  wait  for  it,  provided  we  were  not  carried  down  the 
stream  by  the  current.  Some  decided  to  try  their  fortunes  on  a 
stage-horse;  others  stripped  off  trousers,  boots,  and  stockings, 
and  taking  their  coat-tails  under  their  arms,  started  to  wade 
ashore.  Old  Dr.  Maxwell  was  of  our  party,  a  very  stout  gentle- 
man, with  short  legs,  and  weighing  near  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  Doctor  sat  by  the  window  of  the  coach,  grimly  watching  the 
various  groups,  and  turning  his  eyes  now  to  the  equestrians,  and 
now  to  those  bufteting  the  current  on  foot,  and  envying  some  of 
the  long-legged  gentlemen  who  were  struggling  towards  the 
shore.     Seeing  the  Doctor  unusually  grave,  a  friend  called  to  him: 

"\Vhat  is  the  matter.  Doctor?     Why  don't  you  come  on?" 

"I  don't  like  the  aspect,"  said  he.  "The  diagnosis  is  threat- 
ening. My  legs  are  too  short  to  wade,  and  there  is  not  a  horse 
in  the  team  that  can  carry  my  v.-eight  through  this  current. 
Sink  or  swim;  survive  or  perish;   I  shall  stick  by  the  ship." 

"Well,"  replied  an  irreverent  and  saucy  young  lav/yer,  "if  you 
are  washed  away,  and  cast  ashore,  by  the  current,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  Judge  Dickey  (not  the  present  Chief- 
Justice)  whether  you  would  not  l)e  flotsam  and  jdsavi^  and 
belong,  medicines  and  all,  to  the  sovereign  people  of  Illinois?" 

Fortunately,  our  driver  soon  returned  and  rescued  our  genial 
Doctor. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  old-flishioned,  generous  hospi- 
tality of  Springfield — hospitahty,  proverbial  to  tliis  day  through- 
out the  State.  Among  others,  I  recall,  with  a  sad  ]jleasure,  the 
dinners,  and  evening  parties,  given  by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  In  her 
modest  and  simple  home,  everytliing  orderly  and  refined,  there 
was  always,  on  the  ])art  of  both  hpst  and  hostess,  a  cordial  and 
hearty  Western  welcome,  which  put  every  guest  perfectly  at  ease. 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  table  was  famed  for  the  excellence  of  many  rare 
Kentucky  dishes,  and  in  season,  it  was  loaded  with  venison,  v.ild 
turkeys,  prairie  chickens,  quail,  and  other  game,  wliich  was  then 
abundant.      Yet  it  was  her  genial  manners,  and   ever-kind  \\'el- 
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come,  and  T^Ir.  Lincoln's  wit  and  humor,  anecdote,  and  unrivalled 
conversation,  which  formed  the  chief  attraction.  We  read  much 
of  "merrie  England,"  but  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  anything 
more  "merrie'"  than  Springfield  in  those  days.  As,  to-day,  1 
walk  your  streets,  and  visit  the  capitol,  and  )Our  court-rooms, 
as  I  enter  the  old  home  of  Lincoln,  for  the  first  time  since  i860, 
memories  of  the  past  come  thronging  back;  I  see  his  tall  form, 
his  merry  laugh  breaks  upon  my  ear;  I  seem  to  hear  the  voices 
of  Douglas,  of  Baker,  of  Harden,  and  of  Logan! 

"  How  are  v.'e  startled  in  the  winds  low  tones 
By  voices  that  are  gone. " 

Nor,  in  recalling  the  past,  must  I  forget  the  hospitable  home 
of  Judge  Treat,  who,  to-day,  as.  then,  in  his  ample  library,  may 
well  say: 

"That  place  that  does  contain, 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers." 

TRIAL  OF  OWEN  LOVEJOY  FOR  HARBORING  RUNAWAY  SLAVES. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Butterfield;  the  firm  name  of  Butterfield 

&  Collins,  partners,  was  in  those  early  days  always  associated.  | 

Mr.  Collins,  was  a  good  lawyer,  a  man  of  perseverance,  pluck,  and  | 

resolution,  and  as  combative  as  an  English  bull-dog.     He  was  an  | 

early,  and  most  violent  and  extreme  Abolitionist:  a  contemporary  | 

with  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer,  the  Lovejoys,  Ichabod  Codding,  East-  | 

man.  Freer,  Farnsworth,  and  other  pioneer  Abolitionists  in  North-  I 

em   Illinois.     I  wish  I  could  re-produce  a  full  report  of  the  case  I 

of  The  People  v.  Owen  Lovejoy.  I 

At  the  May  term,   1842,  of  the  Bureau  County  Circuit  Court,  | 

Richard  M.  Young  presiding,  Norman  H.   Purple,  Prosecuting-  I 

Attorney,  pro  tern.,  the  Grand  Jury  returned  a  "true  bill"  against  | 

Uwen  Lovejoy  (then  lately  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel),  for  that  "a  I 

certain  negro  girl  named  Agnes,  then  and  there  being  a  fugitive  « 

slave,  he,  the  said  Lovejoy,  knowing  her  to  be  such,  did  harbor,  | 

feed,  secrete,  and  clotlie,''  contrary  to  the  statute,  etc., — and  the  | 

Grand  Jurors  did  further  present  '-that  the  said  Lovejoy,  a  cer-  -  | 

tain  fiigitive  slave  called  Nance^  did  liarbor,  feed,  and  aid,"  con-  | 

trary  to  the  statute,  etc.     At  the,_October  term,  1842,  the  Hon.  I 

John    Dean    Caton,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  presiding,  | 

the  case  came  up  for  trial,  on  a  plea  oi  nut  guilty.     Judge  Purple,  | 

and  B.  F.  Fridley,  States'  Attorney,  for  the  people,  and  James  H.  f 

Collins,  and  Lovejoy  in  person,  for  the  defence.     The  trial  lasted  | 

nearly  a  week,  and  Lovejoy  and  Collins  fought  the  case  with  a  | 
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vigor  and  boldness  almost  widiout  a  parallel.  The  prosecution 
was  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Lovejoy  with  an  energy  and  viji- 
dictiveness  with  which  Purple  and  Fridley  could  have  had  little 
sympathy.  When  the  case  was  called  for  trial,  a  strong  pro- 
slavery  man,  one  of  those  by  whom  the  indictment  had  been 
procured,  said  to  the  States'  Attorney: 

"Fridley,  we  v.-ant  you  to  be  sure  and  convict  this  preacher, 
and  send  him  to  prison." 

"Prison  I  Lovejoy  to  Prison  I"  replied  Fridley,  "your  persecu- 
tion will  be  a  damned  sight  more  likely  to  send  him  to  Congress.'' 

Fridley  was  right — Lovejoy  was  very  soon  after  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  then  to  Congress,  where,  as  you  all  know, 
he  was  soon  heard  from  by  the  whole  country.  The  prosecution 
was  ably  conducted,  and  Messrs.  Collins  and  Lovejoy  not  only 
availed  themselves  of  every  technical  ground  of  defence,  but  de- 
nounced, vehemently,  the  laws  under  which  the  indictment  was 
drawn,  as  unconstitutional  and  void;  justifying  every  act  charged 
as  criminal.  A  full  report  of  the  trial  would  have  considerable 
historic  interest.  The  counsel  engaged  were  equal  to  the  im- 
portant legal  and  constitutional  questions  discussed.  Judge 
Purple,  for  logical  ability  and  wide  culture,  for  a  clear,  concise 
style,  condensing  the  strong  points  of  his  case  into  the  fewest 
words,  had  rarely  an  equal.  Fridley,  for  quaint  humor,  for  droll- 
ery and  apt  illustration,  expressed  in  familiar,  plain,  colloquial, 
sometimes  vulgar  language,  but  with  a  clear,  strong  common 
sense,  was  a  very  effective  prosecutor.  Collins  was  indefatigable, 
dogmatic,  never  giving  up,  and  if  the  Court  decided  one  point 
against  him,  he  v/as  ready  with  another,  and  if  that  was  over- 
ruled, still  others. 

Lovejoy  always  suggested  to  me  a  Roundhead  of  the  days  of 
Cromwell.  He  vras  thoroughly  in  earnest,  almost  if  not  quite 
fanatical  in  his  politics.  His  courage  was  unflinching,  and  he 
would  have  died  for  his  principles.  He  had  a  blunt,  masculine 
eloquence  rarely  equalled,  and  on  the  slavery  question,  as  a 
stump-speaker,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  his  superior.  Collins 
and  Lovejoy,  after  a  week's  conflict,  won  their  cause.  Lovejoy 
himself  made  a  masterly  argument,  and  Mr.  Collins'  closing 
speech  extended  through  two  days.  They  extorted  a  verdict 
rom  a  hostile  jury.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  they  could 
have  succeeded  with  all  their  efforts,  but  for  the  accidental  dis- 
closure by  the  alleged  owner,  on  his  cross-examination,  of  a  fact 
unknown  to  the  defence.  He  said  he  was  taking  the  slave  girl 
Nance  from    Kentucky  to  Missouri   through    Illinois.      He   was 
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ignorant  that  by  voliintariiy  bringing  his  supposed  chattel  from 
a  slave  to  a  free-State,  she  became  free.  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Lovejoy  saw  the  importance  of  this  fact — indeed,  the  turning 
point  in  the  case.  Lovejoy  quoted  with  great  effect  the  lines 
of  Cov%'per,  now  so  familiar:  I 

'•' Su2Z'cS  cannot  breathe  in  England,  if  their  lungs  | 

Receive  our  air,  that  nioment  they  are  free — ■  f 

They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall !  "  I 

"And,"   said  he,   "if  this  is  the  glory  of  England,  is   it  not  \ 

equally  true  of  Illinois,  her  soil  consecrated  to  freedom  by  the  I 

ordinance  of  17S7,  and  her  own  Constitution?''  \ 

Mr.   Collins,  in  his  summing  up,  read  the  great  and  eloquent  \ 

opinion  of   Lord  Mansfield  in   the  Somersett  case,   an  opinion  i 

which  Cowper  so  beautifully  paraphrased  in  his  poem.  I 

Judge  Caton"s  charge,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Wester /i  Citi-  i 

zni.  of  October  26th,  1843,  ^^'^^  ^'^^f  ^^^r.     He  laid  down  the  law  \ 

distinctly,  that  "if  a  man  voluntarily  brings  his  slave  into  a  free-  | 

state,  the  slave  becomes  free.''  | 

In  Februar)-,  1859,  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  speaking  of  l 

the  acts  which  led  to  this  trial,  there  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  | 

most  effective  bursts  of  eloquence  from  Lovejoy  to  be  found  in  \ 

all  the  literature  of  anti-slaver}-  discussion.  He  had  been  taunted 
and  reproached  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  stigmatized  as  one 
who,  in  aiding  slaves  to  escape,  had  violated  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country.  He  had  been  denounced  as  a  "nigger- 
stealer,"'  threatened  by  the  slave-holders,  and  they  attempted  to 
intimidate  and  silence  him.  They  little  knew  the  man,  and  his 
reply  silenced  them,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of  friend  and  - 

foe.     He  closed  one  of  the  most  radical  and  impassioned  anti- 
slaver)-  speeches  ever  made  in  Congress,  by  unflinchingly  declar-  [ 
ing:  *     "1  do  assist  fugitive  slaves.     Proclaim  it,  then,  upon  the  | 
house-tops;  write  it  on  every  leaf  that  trembles  in  the  forest;  \ 
make  it  blaze  from  the  sun  at  high  noon,  and  shine  forth  in  the                ' 
milder  radiance  of  every  star  that  bedecks  the  firmament  of  God;  j 
let  it  echo  through  all  the  arches  of  heaven,  and  reverberate  and  I 
bellow  along  all  the  deep  gorges  of  hell,  where  slave-catchers  will 
be  very  likely  to  hear  it.      Owen   Lovejoy  lives  at  Princeton,  Illi- 
nois, three-quarters  of   a  mile  east  of  the  village;    and  he  aids 
every  fugitive  that  comes  to  his  do'or  and  asks  it.     Thou  invisible 
demon  of  Slavery,  dost  thou  think  to  cross  my  humble  thresliold, 
and  forbid  me  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry  and  shelter  to  the 
houseless?     /  bid  you  defiance  in  iJie  name  of  God !''  : 

*  Con^ressioucil  Globe^  February  21,  1859,  p.  199. 
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I  heard  Lovejoy  declare,  that  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
went  to  the  graveyard  at  Alton,  and  kneeling  upon  the  sod  which 
covered  the  remains  of  that  brother,  he  there,  before  God,  swore 
eternal  war  and  \engeance  upon  slavery.     He  kept  his  vow. 

He  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique,  intense  feeling  and  great 
magnetism  as  a  speaker,  and  he  now  Avent  forth  like  Peter  the 
Hermit,  with  a  heart  of  fire,  and  a  tongue  of  lightning,  preaching 
his  cnisade  against  Slavery. 

In  the  log  school-houses,  in  the  meeting-house,  and  places  of 
worship,  and  in  the  open  air,  he  preached  and  lectured  against 
slavery  with  a  vehemence  and  passionate  energy  which  earned  the 
people  with  him.  The  martyrdom  of  his  brother  was  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  violence,  and  the  name  of  Lovejoy,  the  mart}r, 
like  the  name  of  Rob  Roy  or  Douglas  in  Scotch  history,  became 
a  name  to  "conjure"'  with;  and  he  scattered  broadcast  seed,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  apparent  in  the  great  anti-slavery  triumph  of 
i860.  Some  idea  of  his  dramatic  power  may  be  obtained  from  a 
sermon,  preached  at  Princeton  in  January,  1^42,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother.  After  describing  his  murder  by  a  cruel  mob,  because 
he  would  not  surrender  the  freedom  of  the  press,  he  declared, 
solemnly,  that  for  himself,  "come  life  or  death,  I  will  devote  the 
residue  of  my  life  to  the  anti-slavery  cause."'  ''The  slave-holders 
and  their  .sympathizers,"  said  he,  "have  murdered  my  brother, 
and  if  another  victim  is  needed,  J  am  ready."' 

His  aged  and  widowed  mother  was  present  in  the  church. 
Pausing  and  turning  to  her,  he  said: 

"brother,  you  have  given  one  son,  your  elder,  to  liberty,  are 
you  willing  to  give  another?" 

And  the  heroic  mother  replied: 

"Yes,  my  son, — you  can  not  die  in  a  better  cause!" 

He  lived  to  see  slavery  die,  amid  the  flames  of  Avar  which  itself 
had  kindled. 

When  I  heard  him  speak  of  his  brother's  martyrdom,  I  recalled 
the  words  applied  by  an  English  poet  to  the  reformer  ^Vycklifte, 
illustrating  how  much  Wyckliffe's  persecution  had  aided  to  spread 
his  principles.  Wyckliffe's  body,  you  will  remember,  was  burned 
and  his  ashts  thrown  into  the  Avon,  and  the  i^oet-prophet  says  of 
the  incident: 

"'I'he  Avon  to  the  .Severn  runs, 
The  Severn  to  the  sea, 
And  Wyckliffe's  dust  shall  spread  alvioad, 
Wide  as  the  waters  be." 

The  death  of  T^lijah  P.  Lovejoy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
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his  lonely  grave  on  the  bkifts  of  Alton,  were  among  the  influences, 
and  not  the  least,  which  have  caused  that  mighty  river  and  all  its 
vast  tributaries,  on  the  East  and  on  the  West,  to  flow  "unvexed 
to  the  sea."  No  longer  '-vexed''  with  slavery,  the  Mississippi 
flows  on  exultingly  from  the  land  of  ice  to  the  land  of  tlie  sun, 
and  all  the  way  through  soil  which  the  blood  of  Lovejoy  helped 
to  make  free.  A  monument  to  the  Lovejoys  on  the  summit  of 
Pilot  Knob,  or  some  other  rocky  crag  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
should  tell  and  commemorate  their  story. 

GENERAL  SHIELDS  AND  THE  SHOT  THAT   KILLED  EREESE. 

All  the  old  members  of  the  bar  will  recall  with  pleasant  recol- 
lections, a  gallant  and  genial  Irishman,  James  Shields,  of  Tyrone 
County,  Ireland.  He  was,  however,  more  distinguished  as  a 
politician  and  soldier,  than  as  a  lawyer  and  judge.  In  1848,  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  succeeding  and  defeat- 
ing for  re-election  Senator  Breese. 

At  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  he  was 
shot  through  the  lungs,  the  ball  passing  out  at  his  back.  His 
nomination  over  a  man  so  distinguished  as  Judge  Breese  was  a 
surprise  to  many,  and  was  the  reward  for  his  gallantry  and  wound. 
His  political  enemies  said  his  recovery  was  marvellous,  and  that 
his  wound  was  miraculously  cured,  so  that  no  scar  could  be  seen 
where  the  bullet  entered  and  passed  out  of  his  body.  All  ot 
which  was  untrue.  The  morning  after  the  nomination,  Mr.  But- 
terfield,  who  was  as  violent  a  Whig  as  General  Shields  was  a 
Democrat,  met  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court-room, 
who  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  result,  but,  added  the 
Judge,  "It  was  the  war  and  that  Mexican  bullet  that  did  the 
business.''  '"Yes,"  answered  Mr,  Butterfield,  dryly,  "and  what  an 
extraordinary,  what  a  v.onderful  shot  that  was !  The  ball  went 
clean  through  Shields  without  hurting  him,  or  even  leaving  a  scar, 
and  killed  Breese  a  thousand  miles  away! " 

"over"  and  "terminer." 

It  v/as  on  one  of  the  Northern  Circuits,  held  by  Judge  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  that  Mr.  Butterfield,  irritated  by  the  delay  of  the 
Judge  in  deciding  a  case,  which  he  had  argued  some  time  before, 
came  in  one  morning  and  saici  with  great  gravity,  "1  believe,  it 
your  Honor  please,  this  Court  is  called  the  'Oyer  and  Terminer.' 
/  think  it  ought  to  be  called  the  'Oyer  sans  Terminer,'"  and  sat 
down,  'i'he  next  morning,  when  Counsel  were  called  for  motions, 
Mr.  Butterfield  called  up  a  pending  motion  for  new  trial  in  an 
important  case.     "The  motion  is  over-ruled,"  said  Judge  Thomas, 
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abruptly.  "Yesterday,  you  declared  this  Court  ought  to  be  called 
Oyer  sans  Tcnniucr,  so,'"' continued  the  Judge,  "as  I  had  made 
up'  my  mind  in  this  case,  I  thought  I  would  decide  it  pruinptlyy 
Mr.  Butterfield  seemed  for  a  moment  a  little  disconcerted,  but 
directly  added,  -'May  it  please  your  Honor,  yesterday,  this  Court 
was  a  Court  of  Oyer  sans  Terminer;  to-day  your  Honor  has  re- 
versed the  order,-  it  is  now  Terminer  sans  Oyer.  But  I  believe 
I  should  prefer  the  injustice  of  interminable  delay  rather  than  the 
swift  and  inevitable  blunders  your  Honor  is  sure  to  make  by 
guessing  v/ithout  hearing  argument.'"' 

VALUATION  AND  APPRAISAL  LAWS,  AND  MY  FIRST  $500  FEE. 

Few,  if  any,  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  been  so  influential  upon  State  legislation,  and  I  think 
I  may  add,  upon  public  morals,  as  the  judgments  of  that  Court, 
declaring  the  laws  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature,  known  as 
valuation  and  stay  lav\^s,  void.  In  1841,  the  people  were  heavily 
in  debt,  and  the  State  had  ceased  to  pay  the  interest  upon  her 
bonds,  having  incurred  great  responsibilities  by  a  reckless  system 
of  internal  imjirovements.  It  was  a  period  of  great  business 
depression  and  depreciation  of  property.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, demagogues  sought  to  debauch  the  public  morals  and 
stain  tiie  public  faith,  by  advocating  the  repudiation  of  the  State 
liabilities,  and  the  indefmite  postponement  of  the  legal  enforce- 
ment of  private  contracts. 

To  this  end,  the  Legislature,  in  February,  1841,  enacted  laws, 
giving  the  right  of  redemption  in  all  cases  of  land  to  be  sold 
under  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  whether  such  sales  should  be 
made  under  decrees  in  equity  or  at  law,  and  providing  that 
before  any  judicial  sale,  the  property  should  be  appraised,  and 
unless  two-thirds  of  its  appraised  value  should  be  bid,  it  should 
not  be  sold.  Practically,  these  laws  suspended  for  the  time  being 
the  collection  of  debts.  The  levying  of  a  moderate  tax  to  aid  in 
paying  the  interest  on  the  State  debt,  the  passage  of  the  Canal 
bill  of  1842-3,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  all 
these  stay-laws,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  existing  contracts,  void, 
all  contributed  very  much  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
vState,  and  to  the  high  credit  which-IIlinois  has  ever  since  en- 
joyed. I  did  what  I  could  to  oppose  all  schemes  of  repudiation, 
and  I  opposed  the  stay-laws  both  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the 
Courts.  I  believed  them  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  took  meas- 
ures to  bring  that  ciuestion  before  the  Federal  Courts. 

In  December,  1841,  1  filed  a  bill  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
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Court,  for  Arthur  Bronson,  of  New  York,  a^cjainst  my  friend,  John 
H.  Kinzie,  upon  a  mortgage  given  to  secure  money  loaned,  pray- 
ing for  a  strict  foreclosure,  or  a  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
cash,  and  without  regard  to  the  redemption,  appraisal,  and  stay- 
laws.  At  the  hearing,  Judges  Pope  and  ^McLean  being  divided 
in  opinion,  certified  the  questions  arising  upon  the  validity  of 
these  laws  to  the  Supreme  Court'  of  the  United  States  for 
decision.  At  the  January  term,  1843,  the  case  of  Bronson  :■. 
Kinzie  was  argued,  and  will  be  found  reported  in  the  ist  of  How- 
ard, 311.  In  preparing  the  argument,  I  found  a  volume  giving 
in  full,  v.ith  many  pamphlets,  the  controversy  in  Kentucky  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  court  parties.  The  Judges  of  the  Old 
court  in  Kentucky  held  that  the  stay-laws  of  that  State  were  void. 
Thereupon,  the  Legislature  legislated  the  Judges  out  of  oftice. 
and  created  a  new  court,  made  on  purpose  to  sustain  the  stay- 
laws,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  did.  This  created  great 
excitement  in  that  State,  and  at  one  time  threatened  anarchy. 
The  volume  I  refer  to,  was  a  magazine  of  the  ablest  arguments 
against  this  class  of  legislation,  and  was  as  applicable  to  Illinois 
as  Kentucky.  From  this  volume  I  drew  largely  in  tlie  prepara- 
tion of  my  argument.  I  was  then  young  and  ambitious  in  my 
profession,  and  you  will  sympathize  with  my  gratification,  when 
Chief-Justice  Taney  announced  the  decision  of  the  Court  sustain- 
ing my  position,  and  holding  these  laws  unconstitutional  and 
void,  on  the  ground  that  they  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

In  the  case  of  McCracken  7:  Hayward,  (2  Howard,  608),  I 
raised  the  same  questions  on  a  sale  under  an  execution  upon  a 
judgment  at  law,  and  the  decision  in  Bronson  v.  Kinzie  was 
re-affirmed. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  relating  the,  to  me,  pleasing 
incident,  of  receiving,  in  the  Bronson  case,  my  first  .$500 
fee.  I  had  spent  much  time  in  preparing  the  argument,  and  I 
did  my  best,  and  being  on  the  right  side,  gained  my  cause.  It 
was  the  day  of  small  fees,  and  my  charges  were  moderate  and 
modest.  1  think  I  charged  only  $150,  l^eside  expenses.  A  few 
days  after  the  case  was  decided,  I  received  from  Bronson  the 
amount  of  my  bill,  as  made  out,  and  a  check  for  $500,  in  addi- 
tion, with  a  letter  much  more  complimentary  than  my  argument 
deserved:  also  a  few  copies  of  the  argument  and  opinion  of  the 
Court,  bound  in  crushed  Levant  Morocco,  with  all  the  beautitul 
ornamentation,  which  a  iiedford,  or  a  Mathews  could  have 
desired. 

I  was  a  poor  young  lawyer  then,  but  I  valued  the  books  ([uite 
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as  much  as  the  check.  The  proceeds  of  the  check  were,  as  is 
usual  with  us  kiwyers,  quickly  spent,  but  I  kept  one  of  the 
books,  until,  with  all  my  other  books  and  papers,  it  went  up  in 
the  great  fire  of  1871.  There  were  a  few  copies  of  the  argument 
printed,  and  distributed  to  some  of^  my  friends,  and  if  any  one 
I'ossessing  a  copy,  should  happen  to  see  this  egotistical  digres- 
>ion,  and  send  it  to  me,  I  shall  not  regret  indulging  in  the  weak- 
ness of  nientioning  the  incident. 

LI^XOLN    AND    DOUGLAS. 

When  forty  years  ago  the  Bar  used  to  meet  here,  at  the  capitol, 
in  the  Supreme  and  United  States  Courts,  and  ride  the  circuit  in 
our  difterent  sections  of  the  State,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  did  not 
occupy  a  position  of  such  over-shadowing  importance  as  they  do 
to-day.  They  did  not  beat  us  in  our  cases,  when  law  and  justice 
were  with  us,  and  we  did  not  realize  that  they  were  so  greatly 
our  superiors.  But  these  two  men  have  passed  into  history,  and 
justly,  as  our  great  representative  men.  These  are  the  two  most 
prominent  figures,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  but  of  the 
Mississippi  A'alley,  and  their  prominence,  certainly  that  of  ]Mr. 
Lincoln,  will  be  increased  as  time  passes  on.  I  will,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  give  such  rough  and  imperfect  outlines  of  them  as 
lawyers,  and  advocates,  and  public  speakers,  as  I  can.  We,  who 
knew  them  personally,  who  tried  causes  with  them  and  against 
them,  ought,  I  think,  to  aid  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  to 
understand  them,  and  to  determine  what  manner  of  men  they 
were.  In  the  first  place,  no  two  men  could  be  found  more 
unlike,  physically  and  intellectually,  in  manners,  and  in  appear- 
ance, than  they. 

Lincoln  was  a  ver}'  tall,  spare  man,  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height  -  and  would  be  instantly  recognized  as  belonging  to  that 
type  of  tall,  large-boned  men,  produced  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  exhibiting  its  peculiar  characteristics 
in  the  most  marked  degree  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois. 

In  any  Court-Room  in  the  L'nited  States,  he  would  have  been 
instantly  picked  out  as  a  Western  man.  His  stature,  figure, 
dress,  manner,  voice,  and  accent,  indicated  that  he  was  of  the 
Xorth-West. 

In  manner,  he  was  always  cordial  and  frank,  and,  although  not 
without  dignity,  he  made  every  person  feel  ([uite  at  his  ease.  1 
think  the  first  impression  a  stranger  would  get  of  him,  whether 
in  conversation,  or  by  hearing  him  speak,  was,  that  this  is  a  kind, 
frank,  sincere,  genuine  man:  of  transparent  truthfulness  and 
integrity:  and  l)efore  I-incoln  had  uttered  many  words,  he  would 
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be  impressed  with  his  clear  good  sense,  his  remarkably  simple, 
homely,  but  express i\'e  Saxon  language,  and  next,  by  his  wonderful 
wit  and  lunnor.  Lincoln  was  more  familiar  with  the  Bible  than 
any  other  book  in  the  language,  and  this  was  apparent,  both  from 
his  style  and  illustrations,  so  often  taken  from  that  Book.  He 
verified  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  know,  thoroughly,  a  few 
good  books  than  to  read  many. 

Douglas  was  little  more  than  five  feet  high,  Avith  a  strong,  broad 
chest,  and  strongly  marked  features:  his  manners,  also,  were 
cordial,  frank,  and  hearty.  The  poorest  and  humblest  found 
him  friendly.  He  v/as,  in  his  earlier  years,  hale-fellow  well-met 
with  the  rudest  and  poorest  man  in  the  Court- Room. 

Those  of  you  who  practised  law  with  him,  or  tried  causes 
before  him,  v/hen  on  the  bench,  will  remember  that  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  him  come  off  the  bench,  or  leave  his  chair  at  the 
bar,  and  take  a  seat  on  the  knee  of  a  friend,  and  with  one  arm 
thrown  familiarly  around  his  friend's  neck,  have  a  friendly  talk, 
or  a  legal  or  political  consultation.  Such  familiarity' would  have 
shocked  our  English  cousins,  and  disgusted  our  Boston  brothers, 
and  it  has,  I  think,  disappeared.  In  contrast  with  this  familiarity 
of  Douglas,  I  remember  an  anecdote,  illustrating  Col.  Benton's 
ideas  of  his  own  personal  dignity.  A  distinguished  member  of 
Congress,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Benton,  one  day  ap- 
proached, and  slapped  him,  familiarly  and  rudely,  on  the 
shoulder.  The  Senator  haughtily  drew  himself  up,  and  said, 
"That  is  a  familiarity,  Sir,  I  never  permit  my  friends,  much  less  a 
comparative  stranger.     Sir,  it  must  not  be  repeated." 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were,  as  we  know,  both  self-educated, 
and  each  the  buildt-r  of  his  own  fortune.  Each  became,  very 
early,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  political  party  to  which  he 
belonged.  Douglas  was  bold,  imflinching,  impetuous,  denuncia- 
tory, and  determined.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
qualities  which  create  personal  popularity,  and  he  was  the  idol  ot 
his  friends.  Both  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  strong  jury-lawyers. 
Lincoln,  on  the  whole,  was  the  strongest  jury-lawyer  we  ever  had 
in  Illinois.  Both  were  distinguished  for  their  ability  in  seizing. 
and  bringing  out,  distinctly  and  clearly,  the  real  |:)oints  in  a  case. 
Both  were  very  happy  in  the  examination  of  witnesses;  I  think 
Lincoln  the  stronger  of  the"  two,  in  cross-examination.  He 
could  compel  a  witness  to  tell  the  truth  when  he  meant  to  lie. 
He  could  make  a  jury  laugh,  and,  generally,  weep,  at  his  pleasure. 
Lincoln  on  the  right  side,  and  especially  when  injustice  or  fraud 
were  to  be  ex[)Osed,  was  the  strongest  advocate.     On  the  wrong 
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side,  or  on  the  defence,  where  the  accused  was  really  guilty,  the 
client,  with  Douglas  for  his  advocate,  would  be  more  fortunate 
than  with  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  studied  his  cases  thoroughly  and  exhaustively. — 
Douglas  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  extracting  from  his  associates, 
from  experts,  and  others,  by  conversation,  all  they  knew  of  a 
subject  he  was  to  discuss,  and  then  making  it  so  thoroughly  his, 
that  all  seemed  to  have  originated  with  himself  He  so  perfectly 
assimilated  the  ideas  and  knowledge  of  others,  that  all  seemed  to 
be  his  own,  and  all  that  went  into  his  mind  came  out  improved. 

The  ablest  argument  I  ever  heard  him  make,  was  in  the  case 
of  Daniel  Brainard  v.  The  Canal  Trustees,  argued  at  Ottawa, 
June,  1850,  reported  in  12  111.  Reports,  488.  The  question 
involved  the  extent  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  by  settlers  upon 
Canal  lands,  within  the  City  of  Chicago.  The  Judges  were 
Treat,  Trumbull,  and  Caton.  Judges  Treat  and  Trumbull  con- 
curred in  deciding  the  case  against  Douglas,  Judge  Caton 
dissenting.  He  made,  in  this  case,  one  of  the  ablest  arguments 
I  ever  heard  at  any  Bar. 

In  1 84 1,  Mr.  Douglas,  being  then  not  quite  twenty-eight  years 
old,  was  elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  not  a  profound  lawyer,  but  with  his  clear  common  sense  an 
incisive  mind,  after  a  case  was  well  argued,  he  always  knew  how 
to  decide  it.  He  held  the  position  of  Judge  for  about  two  years, 
and  was  then,  after  a  very  active  canvass,  elected  to  Congress 
by  a  small  majority,  over  O.  H.  Browning.  From  this  time, 
until  his  death,  in  the  early  Summer  of  1861,  he  remained  in 
Congress,  serving  in  the  House  until  1846,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate,  of  which  he  continued  a  member  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  ablest  speech  in  the  House  was  made  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1844,  on  a  bill  to  refund  to  General  Jackson  the 
fine  imposed  upon  him  by  Judge  Hall,  during  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans.  In  this  masterly  argument,  he  took  the  then  bold  and 
novel  ground  that  the  fine  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  this  speech,  Douglas  claimed  for  General 
Jackson  many  of  the  war-powers  exercised  by  President  Lincoln, 
and  his  generals,  during  the  rebellion,  and  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent v/as  so  bitterly  denounced  by  his  political  opponents.  This 
sj^eech  gave  him  a  national  reputation.  iVfter  the  death  of  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans,  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  s])ecch  was  found 
among  his  papers,  with  an  endorsement  in  Jackson's  hand- 
vvriting,  and  signed  by  him,  in  these  words:  ^^ This  speech  consti- 
tutes viy  defence.  I  lay  it  aside  as  an  inherita}icc  for  niy  grand- 
children.'' 
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that  Mr.  Ivincoln's  argument  was  crowded  out.     He  went  to  Cin- 


Mr.  Lincoln  remained  in  active  practice  at  the  bar  until  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  i860.  His  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  and  advocate  was  rising  higher  and  higher.  He  had  a 
large  practice  on  the  circuit  all  over  the  central  part  of  this  State, 
and  he  was  employed  in  most  of  the  important  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral and  Supreme  Courts.  He  went  on  special  retainers  all  over 
IHinois,  and  occasionally  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Indiana. 
His  law  arguments  addressed  to  the  Judges,  were  always  clear, 
vigorous,  and  logical:  seeking  to  convince  rather  by  the  applica- 
tion of  principle,  than  by  the  citation  of  authorities  and  cases. 
On  the  whole,  I  always  tliought  him  relatively  stronger  before  a 
jury  than  with  the  Court.     He  was  a  quick  and  accurate  reader 

of  character,  and  understood,   almost   intuitively,  the  jury,  wit-  || 

nesses,  parties,  and  judges,  and  how  best  to  address,  convince,  |l 

and  influence  them.     He  had  a  power  of  conciliating  and  im-  |l 

pressing  every  one  in  his  favor.     A  stranger  coming  into  court,  || 

not  knowing  him,  or  anything  about  his  case,  listening  to  Lincoln  )% 

a  few  moments,  would  find  himself  involuntarily  on  his  side,  and  'I 

wishing  him  success.     His  manner  was  so  candid,  so  direct,  the  i| 

spectator  was  impressed  that  he  was  seeking  only  truth  and  jus-  ■;;•; 

tice.     He  excelled  all  I  ever  heard  in  the  statement  of  his  case.  U 

However  complicated,  he  would  disentangle  it,  and  present  the  5| 

turning  point  in  a  way  so  simple  and  clear  diat  all  could  under-  |* 

stand.     Indeed,  his  statement  often  rendered  argument  unneces-  lj 

sary,  and  often  the  Court  would  stop  him  and  say,  "If  that  is  the  || 

case,  we  will  hear  the  other  side."     He  had,  in  the  highest  possi-  || 

ble  degree,  the  art  of  persuasion  and  the  power  of  conviction.  > 

His  illustrations  were  often  quaint  and  homely,  but  always  clear  :} 

and  apt,  and  generally  conckusive.     He  never  misstated  evidence,  ;! 

but   stated   clearly,  and  met  fairly  and   squarely  his  opponent's  | 

case.     His  wit  and  humor,  and  inexhaustible  stores  of  anecdote,  | 

always  to  the  point,  added  immensely  to  his  power  as  a  jury-  ;| 

advocate.     Time  Avill  not  permit  me   to   linger  over  particular  jl 

trials.     I  will  only  refer  to  two  or  three.                         '  if 

The  great  patent  case  of  McCormick  v.   Manny,  reported  in  ^| 

6  McLean,   Rep.   539,  was  argued  at  Cincinnati  in   1855.     He,  'i 

with  PMwin   M.  Stanton,  afterwards   his  Secretary  of  AVar,  and  -I 

George  Harding,  of  Philadelphia,  were  for  Manny.     McCormick  '  | 

was  represented  by  AVilliam  H.  Seward,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Ed-  ;| 

ward  N.  Dickinson,  and  Arnold  and  Larned,  as  the  local  solicit-  | 

ors.     It  has  been  often  said  that  ^Ir.  Stanton  did  not,  on  this  f 

trial,  treat  his  associate  with  projjcr   professional  courtesy,   and  | 
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cinnati  fully  prepared,  and  I  believe  with  tlie  expectation  of 
making  an  argument,  but  made  none.  Those  who  knew  him, 
and  especially  his  great  natural  skill  in  mechanics,  will  need  no 
assurance  that,  however  able  the  arguments  of  Messrs.  Stanton 
and  Harding,  his  would  have  fully  equalled  them.  If  the  story 
is  true,  that  Stanton  somewhat  rudely  crowded  jNIr.  Lincoln's 
argument  out,  their  subsequent  history  furnishes  another  illustra- 
tion of  his  magnanimity,  and  disregard  of  personal  considerations 
when  he  selected  Stanton  as  one  of  his  cabinet. 

The  last  case  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  tried,  was  that  of  Jones  v. 
Johnson,  tried  in  April  and  May,  1S60,  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
-cuit  Court,  at  Chicago.  The  case  involved  the  title  to  land  of 
very  great  value,  the  accretio?i  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
During  the  trial.  Judge  Drummond,  and  all  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  including  Mr.  Lincoln,  dined  together  at  my  house.  Doug- 
las and  Lincoln  were  at  the  time  both  candidates  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  President.  There  were  active  and  ardent  political  friends 
of  each  at  the  table,  and  when  the  sentiment  was  proposed,  "May 
Illinois  furnish  the  next  President,'  it  was,  as  you  may  imagine, 
drank  with  enthusiasm  by  the  friends  of  botli  Lincoln  and 
Douglas. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  NEGRO  GIRL  NANCE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  cases  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  ever  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one,  the  study  of 
which,  I  believe,  in  part  prepared  the  way  for  his  anti-slavery 
measures,  was  the  case  of  Bailey  7a  Cromwell,  argued  and  decided 
at  the  December  terin,  1841,  and  an  imperfect  report  of  which 
will  be  found  in  3d  Scammon's  Rep.,  p.  71. 

A  negro  girl  named  Ncvice,  alleged  to  have  been  held  as  an 
indentured  servant,  or  slave,  had  been  sold  by  Cromwell  to  Bailey, 
and  promissory  note  given  in  payment.  Suit  was  brought  in  the 
Tazewell  Circuit  Court  upon  the  note,  and  judgment  recovered 
for  the  amount.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  one  side,  and  Judge  Logan  on 
the  other,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  made  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor 
of  reversing  the  judgment.  He  niaintained,  among  other  posi- 
tions, that  the  girl  was  free  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
as  well  as  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  prohibiting  slavery; 
he  insisted  that  as  the  record  showed  the  consideration  of  the 
note  to  have  been  the  sale  of  a  human  being,  in  a  free-State,  the 
note  was  void;  that  a  human  being  could  not,  in  a  free-State,  be 
the  subject  of  sale.  The  Court  opinion,  by  Judge  Jireese,  re- 
versed the  judgment.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  very 
I  I 
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brief  statement  of  which  is  given  in  the  report,  was  most  interest- 
ing. The  question  of  slavery  under  the  ordinance,  and  the  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  under  the  law  of  Nations,  was  very  carefully . 
considered.  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  he  gave  to 
these  grave  questions  so  full  and  elaborate  an  investigation.  He 
was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  study  of  this  case  deepened  and  developed  the  anti-slavery  ■ 
convictions  of  his  just  and  generous  mind. 

THE    LINCOLN    AND    DOUGLAS    DEBATE. 

I  now  propose  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  of  what  I  regard  as  | 
the    greatest    debate   which    has    occurred   in    this    country,  the          ■     | 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate,  of  1858.  =^ 

The  two  most  prominent  men  in  Illinois,  at  that  time,  were    .■ 
Douglas    and   Lincoln.      Each   was   in   the   full   maturity   of  his 
powers,   Douglas  being  forty-five,  and   Lincoln   forty-nine    years    ...        .' 

old.     Douglas  had  for  years  been  trained  on  the  stump,  in  the  ^^ 

lower  house  of  Congress,  and  in  the  Senate,  to  meet  in  debate,  i 

the  ablest  speakers  in  the  State  and  Nation.     For  years,  he  had  | 

been  accustomed,  on  the  floor  of  the  Capitol,  to  encounter  the  ^' 

leaders  of  the   old  Whig  and    Free-Soil  parties.     Among  them  I 

were   Seward,  and   Fessenden,  and   Crittenden,  and   Chase,  and  ; 

Trumbull,  and  Hale,  and  Sumner,  and  others,  equally  eminent,  f 

and  his  enthusiastic  friends  insisted,  that  never,  either  in  single  & 
conflict,  or  when  receiving  the  assault  of  a  whole  party,  had  he 
been  discomfited.  His  style  was  bold,  vigorous,  and  aggressive, 
and  at  times,  defiant.  He  was  ready,  fertile  in  resources,  familiar 
with  political  history,  terrible  in  denunciation,  and  handled  with 
skill,  all  the  weapons  of  debate.      His  iron  will,  restless  energy,     . 

united  with  great  personal  magnetism,  made  him  very  popular;  *.\ 
and  with  these  qualities,  he  had  indomitable  physical  and  moral 

courage,  and  his  almost  uniform  success,  had  given  him  perfect  > 

confidence  in  himself.  I 

Lincoln    was,  also,  a    thoroughly    trained    speaker.      He   had  f 

contended  successfully,  year  after  year,  at  the  Bar,  and  on  the  j 

.stump,    with    the    ablest   men    of    Illinois,    including    Lamborn,  '^ 

Logan,  John  Calhoun,  and  others,  and   had  often  met  Douglas  '^ 
himself — a  conflict  with   whom-  he  always   rather  courted   than 
shunned.     Indeed,  these  two  great  orators  had  often  tested  each 

others    power,   and    whenever    they    did    meet,   it   was,    indeed,  ^ 

"Greek  meeting  Creek,"  and  the   "tug  of  war"  came,  for  each  . 

put  forth  his  utmost  strength.  \ 

In  a  speech  of  Mr.    Lincoln  in   1856,  he  made  the  following  ^ 
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beautiful,  eloquent,  and  generous  allusion  to  Douglas.  He  said: 
''Twenty  years  ago,  Judge  Douglas  and  I  first  became  acquainted; 
we  were  both  young  then,  he,  a  trifle  younger  than  I.  Even 
then,  we  were  both  ambitious,  I.  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  he. 
With  me,  the  race  of  ambition  has  been  a  failure.  With  him, 
it  has  been  a  splendid  success.  His  name  fills  the  Nation,  and 
it  is  not  unknown  in  foreign  lands.  I  affect  no  contempt  for  the 
high  eminence  he  has  reached;  so  reached  that  the  oppressed  of 
my  species  might  have  shared  with  me  in  the  elevation,  I  would 
rather  stand  on  that  eminence  than  wear  the  richest  crown  that 
ever  pressed  a  monarch's  brow.'' 

We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that  Lincoln  did  reach  that 
high,  nay  far  higher  eminence,  and  that  he  did  reach  it,  in  such 
a  way  that  '-the  oppressed"'  did  share  with  him  in  the  elevation. 

Such  were  the  champions  who,  in  1858,  were  to  discuss  before 
the  voters  of  Illinois,  and  with  the  whole  Nation  as  spectators, 
the  political  questions  then  pending,  and  especially  the  vital 
questions  relating  to  slavery.  It  was  not  a  single  combat,  but 
extended  through  a  whole  campaign,  and  the  American  people 
paused  to  watch  its  progress,  and  hung,  with  intense  interest, 
upon  every  movement  of  the  champions.  Each  of  these  great 
men,  I  doubt  not,  at  that  time,  sincerely  believed  he  was  right. 
Doi.glas'  ardor,  while  in  such  a  conflict,  would  make  him  think, 
for  the  time  being,  he  was  right,  and  I  kiioiu  that  Lincoln  argued 
for  freedom  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  with  the  most  pro- 
found conviction  that,  on  success,  hung  the  fate  of  his  country. 
Lincoln  had  two  advantages  over  Douglas;  he  had  the  best  side 
of  the  question,  and  the  best  temper.  He  was  always  good 
humored,  always  had  an  apt  story  for  illustration,  while  Douglas, 
sometimes,  when  hard  jn-essed,  was  irritable. 

Douglas  carried  away  the  most  poi)ular  applause,  luit  Lincoln 
made  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression.  Douglas  did  not 
disdain  an  immediate,  ad  captandinn  triumph,  while  Lincoln 
aimed  at  permanent  conviction.  Sometimes,  when  Lincoln's 
friends  urged  him  to  raise  a  storm  of  applause,  which  he  could 
always  do,  by  his  ha]>py  illustrations  and  amusing  stories,  he 
refused,  saying  the  occasion  was  too  serious,  the  issue  too  grave. 
"I  do  not  seek  applause,'  said  he^/'nor  to  amuse  the  people,  I 
want  to  convince  them.' 

It  was  often  observed  during  this  canvass,  that,  while  Douglas 
was  sometimes  greeted  with  the  loudest  cheers,  when  Lincoln 
closed,  the   people   seemed   .solemn  and  serious,  and  could  be 
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heard,  all  through   the  crowd,  gravely  and  anxiously  discussing  | 

the  topics  on  which  he  had  been  speaking.  | 

Douglas,  by  means  of  a  favorable  apportionment,  succeeded  , 
in  securing  a  majority  of  the  Legislature,  but  a  majority  of  the 
vote  was  with  Lincoln.  These  debates  made  Douglas  Senator, 
and  Lincoln  President.  There  was  something  magnetic,  some- 
thing almost  heroic,  in  the  gallantry  Avith  which  Douglas  threw 
himself  into  this  canvass,  and  dealt  his  blows  right  and  left, 
against  the  Republican  party  on  one  side,  and  Buchanan's 
administration,  which  sought  liis  defeat,  on  the  other.  Tlie 
Federal  patronage  was  used,  by  the  unscrupulous  Slidell,  against 
Douglas — but  in  Aain;  a  few  were  seduced,  but  the  mass  of  tlie  | 

Democratic  party,  with  honorable  fidelity,  stood  by  him.     This  t 

canvass  of  Douglas,  and  his  personal  and  immediate  triumph,  in 
being  returned  to  the  Senate,  over  the  combined  opposition  of  | 

the   Republican   party,  led   b}'   Lincoln   and   Trumbull,  and   the  f 

administration,    \Aith    all    its    patronage,    is,    I    think,    the    most  I 

brilliant  personal  triumph  in  American  politics.      If  we  look  into  | 

English  struggles  on  the   hustings  for  its  parallel,  we  shall  find  .       I 

something  with  wluch  to  compare  it,  in  the  late  triumph  of  Mr.  1 

Gladstone.      If  v,e  seek   its   counterpart   in   military   history,  wc  | 

must  look  into  some  of  the  earlier  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  or  i 

that  in  which  Cirant  captured  A'icksburg.  I 

Douglas  secured  the  immediate  object  of  the  struggle,  but  the  ! 

manly  bearing,  tlie  vigorous  logic,  the  honesty  and  sincerity,  the 
great  intellectual  powers,  exhiljited  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  prepared  the 
way,  and  two  years  later,  secured  his  nomination,  and  election, 
to  the  Presidenc}\  It  is  a  touching  incident,  illustrating  the 
patriotism  of  both  these  statesmen,  that,  widely  as  they  had 
differed,  and  keen  as  had  been  their  rivalry,  just  as  soon  as  the 
life  of  the  Repubhc  was  menaced  by  treason,  they  joined  hands 
to  shield  and  sa\'e  the  country  they  loved. 

It  would  be  a  most  attrartive  theme  to  follow  Mr.  Liiicoln, 
step  by  step,  from  the  time  of  this  contest;  to  enumerate,  one 
after  another,  his  measures,  until  he  led  the  loyal  people  of 
America  in  triumjjh,  to  the  caiiiplete  overthrow  of  slavery,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Union.  From  the  time  when  he  left  this 
City,  the  political  horizon,  black  .with  rebellion  and  treason,  the 
thunder-cloud  just  ready  to  burst^ — on, — and  on. — through  those 
long,  dreary  years  of  war  and  danger,  down  to  his  triumph  and 
his  death;  what  a  drama,  what  a  spectacle  for  the  admiration  of 
men,  and  angels!  P>om  the  argument  of  the  case  of  the  negro 
girl   Naucc,   to  the  debate  with    Douglas,  the  final    overthrow  of 
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slavery,  and  his  own  tragic  death,  his  Hfe  has  all  the  dramatic 
unities,  and  the  awful  ending  of  the  old  Greek  tragedies. 

I  know  of  notiiing  in  all  history  more  pathetic,  than  the  scene 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  bade  good-bye  to  his  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors here,  in  Springfield,  when  he  mounted  the  cars  at  yonder 
railway  station,  to  be  borne  away  to  the  Capitol,  to  struggle  with 
what  seemed  unconquerable  difhculties  and  dangers,  to  struggle, 
— to  triumph — and  -to  die.  Conscious  of  these  difficulties,  with 
a  sadness  which  seemed  like  a  presentiment,  but  with  a  deep 
religious  trust,  which,  in  spite  of  what  infidels  have  said,  or  may 
say,  was  wholly  characteristic,  as  he  said  fare-well,  he  asked 
your  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  himself  and  his  country.  And, 
as  he  grasped  the  hard  hand  of  many  an.  old  friend  and  client, 
he  heard  the  response,  "God  bless  and  keep  you,  and  God  save 
you  from  all  traitors.''  Well  was  it  said,  happily  ^\■as  it  written 
on  one  of  those  mottoes  on  your  State-house,  at  his  funeral : 

"  lie  left  u.s,  borne  up  by  our  prayers, 
He  returns  embalmed  in  our  tears. " 

I  have  detained  you  already  too  long.  Let  me,  in  concluding 
these  fra^mentarv  recollections  of  some  members  of  the  earlv 
Bar,  let  me  congratulate  you  that  thus  far,  the  good  name  of  our 
noble  profession  has  been  unstained.  P'idelity  to  every  trust, 
inttgi-ity  and  intelligence  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  has 
characterized  its  members,  whetlier  at  the  l>ar.  or  upon  the 
Bench.  .  Xo  breach  of  faith,  no  judicial  or  professional  corrup- 
tion, no  embezzlement  stains  our  records.  And,  us  we  review  the 
past,  we  rnay  be  justly  proud  of  what  the  Bar  has  achieved.  It 
has  administered  justice,  preserved  order,  and  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  It  has  done  more :  it  has  been  the 
guardian,  under  law,  of  all  our  liberties ;  it  has  furnished  the 
teachers  of  all  parties,  and  led  the  advance  in  all  true  civilization 
and  progress.  Run  your  eye  over  the  roll  of  the  great  men  of 
our  State ;  Presidents,  Senators,  Governors,  members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  Cabinets,  Ministers  abroad,  and  soldiers,  and 
take  from  the  record  the  lawyers,  and  how  few  would  be  lell ! 
Hitherto,  in  our  history,  the  trained  intellect  of  tlie  Bar  has  led, 
and  vindicated  its  right  to  lead,  by  results.  Some  call  the  Bar  an 
aristocracy;  it  will  be  happy  tor  the. republic,  if  there  shall  be,  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  such  an  aristocracy  of  intellect,  honor, 
and  culture,  made  up  largely  from  the  members  of  the  }^)ar. 
Happy  is  that  country,  where  talents,  intelligence,  and  high  char- 
acter, rather  than  money,  control  political  affairs,  and  make  and 
execute  the  laws. 
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Wealth  acquired,  or  inherited,  is  to  be  protected,  but  money, 
as  a  means  of  political  power,  is  necessarily  corrupt,  and  is  to-day 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  our  institutions.  It  has  been  well 
said,  "x\n  aristocracy  of  mere  money  is  essentially  the  coarsest 
and  rudest,  the  most  vulgar,  and  demoralizing  of  all  aristocracies.'" 

The  accumulation  of  vast  fortunes  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, seems   to   be   greater   than  at   any  time   since  the  days  of  | 
Roman  corruption.     If  the  day  should  ever  come,  when  money  f    ■ 
shall  control  the  legislation  and  politics  of  the  country,  we  shall  I 
'deserve,  and  may  expect,  the  f:ite  of  Rome.     But  let  us  cherish  |    j 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  Republic.  |    | 

Some  of  us  have  seen  Illinois  grow  from  infancy  to  be  the  third  I    I 

or  fourth  State  of  the  Union.     But  it  is  not  her  material  pros-  I    ! 

perity  of  which  we  should  be  chiefly  proud.     She  has  sometliing  | 

better.     That  was  a  bright  page  in  her  history,  when,  in  her  early  | 

davs.  she  banished  slaverv  from  her  borders.     She  may  be  justlv  S 

proud  of  the  intellectual  conflict,  when  her  prairies  echoed  to  t1ie  | 

great  arguments  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  still  more  proud  J 

when  Lincoln  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the  land.     That  was  | 

a  proud  day  for   her  when  her  great  soldier,   after  clearing  the  i 

West  of  every  hostile  flag,  was   called  to  the  command  of  the  S 

armies  of  the  East,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  the  | 

James,  and  at  Appomatox  closed  the  war  in  triumph.  I    , 

Illinois,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  hold  the  Union  to-  | 

gether.     She  will  seek  the  markets  of  the  world,  across  the  great  | 

lakes,  and  through  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Gufl'  of  f 

Mexico  to' the  sea ;  but  never  through  foreign  territory.     No  for-  | 

eign  flag  or  custom-house  must  ever  intervene  in   any  direction  I 

between  her  and  salt-water.     All  that  has  been  accomplished  in  | 

the  past,  should  inspire  us  with  a  still  higher  ambition.      \{  in  | 

arms,  in   elo(}uence,  in  jurisprudence,  in  statesmanship,   Illinois  1 

can  compare  favorably  with  her  proudest  sisters,  the  time  is  not  I 

remote,  we  hope,  when  she  will  emulate  and  rival  their  success  |: 

in  arts  and  literature.  I 
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])AA7D   McKEE, 

One  of  the  early  jMoneers  of  Chicago,  died  April  9,  1S81,  near 
Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  at  his  own  residence.  Mr.  ]\icKee  died  at  the 
ripe  age  of  four-score  years.  During  his  long  life  he  had  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  good  health,  and  old  age  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Mr.  McKee  was  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago. 
With  the  solitary  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
he  was  the  oldest  living  settler  of  early  Chicago.  He  was  born 
in  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  Dec,  2,  1800.  His  parents  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Scotland,  and  after  living  some  time 
in  Virginia  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  to  Ohio.  At  the 
age  of  13,  young  David  was  put  at  the  trade  of  blacksmithing  in 
Cincinnati.  In  182 1  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  then 
comparati\ely  a  small  place.  He  saw  little  there  to  encourage 
him  to  remain.  The  swamps  were  full  of  mala'-ia  and  alligators, 
and  the  people  were  kir  from  thrifty.  After  a  short  stay,  he 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  soon  after  he  got  an  appointment 
from  the  Government  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  do  the  blacksmithing 
for  the  Indian  tribes  under  the  treaty  stipulations.  His  business 
was  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  untutored  savage,  to  repair  his 
rifle,  mend  his  tomahawk,  and  otherwise  })repare  him  for  emer- 
gencies. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  when  young  McKee  came  to 
Chicago.  Fort  Dearborn  was  the  only  white  man's  residence  of 
any  importance.  There  were  some  log-cabins  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  there  lived  the  four  original  white  men, — John  Craft, 
agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company;  John  Kinzie  and  his  family ; 
Alexander  ^^'olcott;  and  one  other  old  resident,  whose  name 
McKee  could  not  remember,  in  late  years.  These  were  the  only 
white  men  not  wearing  uniforms. 

In  1826,  McKee  was  appointed  rnail-(arrier,  and  used  to  carry 
the  mail  once  a  month  to  Fort  Wayne  and  back.  Indians  were 
as  thick  as  grasshoppers  all  along  the  line  of  his  route,  but  he 
journeyed  on  his  old  pack-horse  from  place  to  place,  and  was 
never  molested  by  them.  It  took  two  weeks  to  go  to  Fort  Wayne 
and  back.     One  could  not  take  a  train  at  5:15  p.m.  and  get  there 
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at  midnight.  The  stopping-places  for  refreshments  were  at  the 
will  of  the  traveler,  and  were  generaly  in  some  leafy  grove.  The 
refreshments  were  such  as  the  traveler  chose  to  take  with  him.  | 

In   Time,  1827,  ^IcKee  was  married  to  Miss  Scott,   the  cere-  | 

mony  being  perl"ormed  by  John  Kinzie,  J.   P.     McKee  vras  a  | 

constable  at  the  time,  and  was  Justice  Kinzie's  right-hand  man.  I 

In  1829,  he  became  a  parent,  and  his  son  Stephen  was  the  first  | 

white  child  born  to  a  citizen  of  Chicago.      One  or  two  births  may  I 

have  occurred  in  the  garrison,  but  none  had  been  known  to  take  | 

place  among  the  citizens.     Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  was,  accord-  t 

ing  to  Mr.  ]McKee,  born  in  Danville.  | 

According  to   Mr.   McKee,  in  an  interview  with  a  I'rifune  | 

reporter  in  1875,  ^^^^  ^'^^^  bridge  built  across  the  river  was  at  the 
foot  of  Dearborn  Street.  The  first  frame  house — in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  log-cabin — was  built  on  the  South  Side.  It  was  a 
warehouse  built  by  Newberry  &  Dole,  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
South  ^Vater  and  Dearborn  Streets,  and  the  proprietors  were  very 
fond  of  boasting  of  it  when  speaking  of  it  elsewhere. 

During  the  interview  referred  to,  Mr.  INIcKee  called  to  mind 
his  recollections  of  seeing  the  bones  of  the  victims  of  the  massa- 
cre of  Fort  Dearborn,  in  181 2.  The  massacre  occurred  near  the 
pine  clump  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University  Building,  and 
there  the  bones  lay  for  twenty  years.  Jn  1832,  Capt.  Bradley, 
then  commanding  at  Fort  Dearborn,  ordered  the  bones  to  be 
gathered  up  and  interred,  as  they  were,  in  the  wood  close  by. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  some  workmen,  while  digging  a  sewer  in 
the  vicinity,  came  across  this  burying-ground,  and  supposed  at 
first  they  had  encountered  an  Indian  cemetery,  until  the  history 
of  the  aftair  was  published  subsequently. 

Mr.  McKee  left  this  city  in  1832.  He  had  accjuired  some  little 
property  in  Chicago,  consisting  of  four  lots,  80  feet  front  by  140 
deep,  near  where  the  Northwestern  Depot  nov/  stands.  He  sold 
the  land  for  $800,  which  was  then  regarded  as  an  enormous  sum. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Dupage 
County,  where  he  lived  until  1874,  when  he  moved  to  Aurora. 

Stephen  McKee,  his  son,  spoken  of  abo\e  as  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Chicago,  is  now  in  Nebraska,  getting  on  in  years, 
and  with  a  family  of  his  own.  The  first  vote  polled  b}-  him  was 
in  1825.  A  copy  of  the  poll-list^ with  his  name  in  it  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Hon.  Jolm  W'entworth,  of  Chicago.         J.  W. 

Chica[.r)  Tribune,  April  /j,  iSSi- 
*  See  Went  worth's  "Early  Chicai^o, "  No.  7,  p.   16,  Fergus'  lli^t.  Publ'ons.. 
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Tlie  First  Murder-Trial  in  Iroquois  County 

FOR 

Tlie  First  Murder  in  Cook  County. 


The  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois  was  created  out  of  the 
Fifth,  of  which  Richard  M.  Young  was  then  Judge,  at  the  I-.egis- 
lative  session  of  1834-35.  It  was  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Peoria,  Putnam,  Iroquois,  then  just  organized,  Cook,  Jo  Daviess, 
and  Rock  Island. 

Thomas  Ford,  who  had  been  prosecuting-attorney  in  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  was  appointed  Judge,  and  James  Grant,  then  a  young 
adventurer,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  from  North  Carolina,  was, 
through  the  influence  of  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  John  H.  Kinzie, 
and  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  prosecuting-attorney. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  a  man  was  found  dead  on  the 
prairie,  near  the  road  side,  between  what  was  then  called  Law- 
ton's  Ford,  on  the  Desplaines,  and  PLlijah  Went  worth's  P>uckhorn 
Tavern,  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  west  of  south-west  from 
Chicago,  on  the  traveled  trail — you  could  Tj^rdly  call  it  a  road 
— to  Ottawa. 

A  knife  wound  on  the  body  showed  that  the  man  had  been 
murdered.  Stephen  Forbes,  the  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Desplaines  at  Lawton's  Ford,  and  between 
his  house  and  Wentworth's,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  there 
was  no  dwelling. 

The  prosecuting-attorney,  who,  as  well  as  Forbes,  knew  every 
foot  of  the  prairie  in  this  dislance,_aided  Forbes  in  hunting  up 
the  history  of  this  homicide.  In  a  (qw  days  the  circumstances, 
as  thus  discovered,  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  m;an  calling  himself  Jo- 
seph F.  Morris  or  Xorris.  and  he  v,as  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
at  the  June  Term  of  the  Court,  and  the  feeling  in  the  then  sparse 
population  of  Cook  County  v/as  so  strong  against  him  that  2vIor- 
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*  A  proof  of  the  following  was  sent  to  Hon.  James  Grant,  who  returned 
it  with  the  additions  made,  and  tlie  following  letter: 

Mr.  Robert  Fergus,  244-8  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Dear  Sir: — I  have 
yours  of  the  27th.  1  wish  you  to  send  to  me  the  ten  i)ubiications  named 
in  your  historical  list.  I  enclose  you  three  dollars.  i  also  send  you  a 
narrative  of  some  circumstances,  connected  with  the  trial  of  Morris: — I  had 
no  difficulty  in  convicting  him;  Irut  was  astonished  at  the  ability  manifested 
by  Henry  Moore,  who  was  at  the  Court  on  other  business,  and  was 
appointed  to  defend  Morris.  He  relied  upon  the  insufficiency  of  circum- 
stantial evidence;  made  the  usual  argument  in  such  cases,  but  with  much 
more  than  the  usual  ability.  This  was  the  second,  and  last,  homicide  that 
I  prosecuted  for  murder,  during  the  jieriod  of  my  State's-attorneyship,  from 
January,  1835,  to  January,  1S37.  The  first  was  at  Jo  Daviess  County, 
Spring  Circuit,  of  the  same  year,  when  one  Goodwin  was  prosecuted  for 
killing  his  friend  or  foe,  a  lirother  miner,  in  a  fight  by  agreement.  This 
trial  secured  me  the  fricndsliip  of  iSenjamin  Mills,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  Illinois'  orators  of  that  day;  and  the  trial  of  Morris,  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logans-one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  judges  that 
I  have  known  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  having 
.survived  all  his  com;jcers  of  the  early  days  of  Illinois.  I  regarded  myself 
as  a  boy  in  his  presence,  and  feel  so  now,  though  I  shall  be  sixty-seven  on 
the  1 2th  of  December  next. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

JAMES  OR  A  XT. 

Davenjjort,  Iowa,  Nov.  2d,   1879. 
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ris,  on  advice  of  his  counsel,  chansred  the  venue  to  what  was  re-  i 

garded  as  the  wilderness  of  Illinois,  Iroquois  County.     This  man  J 

had   been   traced,   by   the   prosecuting-attorney.   from   Ottawa  to  | 

Chicago,  and  hence  lie  preferred  Iroquois  County  as  the  place  of  | 

his  trial.  | 

From  the  JVatseka  Tijncs*  January  4,  1S79:  .  | 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Iroquois  County  was  organized  on  the  | 

28th  day  of  September,  1835.      Here  is  \[\^ placita:  \ 

"  Be  it  remembered,   that  a   Circuit  Court  for  the  County  of  \ 

Iroquois,  Illinois,  begun  and  held  at  the  house  of  Richard  Mont-  I 

gomery,  in  said  county,  on  the*  4th  Monday  of  September,  1835.  | 

Present.      The   Honorable   Stephen   T.    Logan,   Judge  of  the  | 

First  Judicial  Circuit,  presiding  by  exchange  with  the  Honorable  | 

Thomas  Ford,  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit. 

J.A.MES  Grant,  State's-Attorney. 

Hugh  Newell,  Clerk,  pro  tern. 

S.  M.  Dunn,  SherifiV'- 

The  house  of  Richard  Montgomery  was  a  hewed  log-house 
used  as  a  tavern  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  Bunkum,  (prop- 
erly Montgomery.)  It  was  at  the  second  Term  of  this  Court  that 
the  first  trial  for  murder  wms   held  in   this  coantv.      A  man  had 
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been  killed  in  the  "Oak  Woods,"  south-west  of  Chicago.  The 
accused  was  the  last  one  seen  vrith  him  before  the  murder,  and 
had  been  apprehended  and  arraigned  before  the  Court  in  Cook 
County,  from  vrhich  he  had  taken  a  change  of  venue  to  Iroquois. 

The  trial  came  on  at  the  May  Term  of  the  Court  on  the  i6th, 
17th,  and  iSth  days  of  May,  1836.      Present, 

Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  Judge. 

Hugh  Newell,  Clerk. 

S.  M.  Dunn,  Sheriff. 

James  Grant,  State's-Attorney. 

On  the  first  day,  as  the  record  shows,  State's-attorney  filed  in 
Court  the  record  of  proceedings  and  papers  in  the  case  on  change 
of  venue,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Cook  County  returned  his  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  brought  the  body  of  the  said  Joseph  F. 
Morris,  alias  Joseph  F.  Norris,  into  Court.  The  accused  was 
asked  if  he  had  been  served  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  a  list 
of  the  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  if  he  had  any  counsel,  and  an- 
swered that  he  knew  not  if  he  had  had  the  documents  named, 
and  the  counsel  employed  by  him  was  not  present  nor  expected. 
The  State's  attorney  then  made  oath  that  the  accused  liad  been 
served  with  the  necessary  papers  above  enumerated  at  the  Octo- 
ber Term  of  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court. 

Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  a  counsellor  of  the  Court,  was  then  ap- 
pointed counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  case  continued  till  the 
next  ddy. 

On  the  17th,  the  prisoner's  counsel  asked  for  a  continuance, 
but  was  refused;  thereupon  the  defendant  being  arraigned,  and 
ha\ing  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  a  list 
of  the  jurors  and  witnesses  previous  to  his  arraignment,  pleaded 
Not  Guilty^  and  for  trial  put  himself  upon  the  country.  Thereupon 
came  a  jury  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  to  wit:  Benjamin 
Fry,  Jacob  A.  Whiteman,  Samuel  Rush,  Alexander  Wilson,  James 
Frame,  Jacob  Wagner,  Westly  Spitler,  William  A.  Cole,  William 
John,  Ira  Lindsey,  and  Lsaac  Fry,  who  were  duly  sworn,  etc.,  etc. 

The  testimony  of  the  people  was  introduced,  and  the  cause 
continued  until  the  next  day. 

'J'he  evidence  for  the  State,  which  was  in  no  way  contradicted 
by  the  defendant,  showed,  that  the  murdered  man  was  a  com- 
l^arative  stranger  to  the  then  village  of  Chicago,  where  he  had 
stoj)ped  long  enough  to  be  identified,  and  to  have  had  and 
shown  to  more  than  one  person  a  peculiar  pocket-knife,  which 
was  easily  recognized  and  identified.  This  stranger  had  left  Chi- 
cago in  the  morning,  was  seen  at  the  Forbes  Tavern,  and  was 
seen   in  company  and  in  conversation  with  ^Torris  on   the  road 
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between  Forbes"  and  Wentworth's,  near  which,  on  the  next  day, 
his  dead  body  was  found.  Morris  was  also  seen  at  the  Forbes 
Tavern  late  in  the  day  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  which  he  reached 
the  same  night,  and  where  he  stayed  until  he  was  arrested. 

Whether  he  was  seen  to  exhibit  the  dead  man's  knife,  or 
whether  the  prosecuting-attorney  had  him  arrested  on  suspicion 
and  the  knife  was  found  upon  him,  is  not  remembered;  but  it 
was  found  upon  him;  it  was  identified  by  more  than  one  witness; 
the  death-wound  corresponded  in  size  with  the  knife/  and  the 
prisoner's  excuse  that  he  had  traded  for  the  knife,  or  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  it,  and  that  it  was  not  the  dead  man's  knife,  was  his 
sole  defence.  His  presence  with  the  deceased  near  the  fatal 
spot  could  not  be  gainsaid.  Hie  confession  of  the  prisoner, 
while  den}ing  his  part  in  the  homicide,  that  he  knew  who  the 
murderer  was,  satisfied  the  small  portion  of  dissentents  from  a 
verdict  of  guilty  on  circumstantial  evidence,  that  he  was  the 
stranger's  murderer. 

Neither  Ford,  tlie  judge,  nor  Ch^ant,  the  prosecutor,  nor  the 
jury  who  tried  him,  would  solicit  the  ( Governor  for  his  pardon. 

On  the  1 8th.  '-This  day  came  the  people  by  James  Grant, 
slate's-attorney,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Cook  County  again  produced 
the  defendant  in  Court  attended  by  Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  his 
counsel,  and  after  hearing  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  ar.d  the  arguments  of  counsel  for  the  ]~)eople  and 
defendant,  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict  at  about 
half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  continuing 
with  the  officer  in  charge  of  them  until  about  half-past  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  returned  into  Court  and  stated  that 
Ihey  had  not  agreed  upon  their  verdict,  and  by  order  of  the 
Courtv  they  were  provided  with  proper  refreshment,  and  again 
retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  and  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  jury  came  into  Court 
and  returned  the  following  verdict,  to  wit:  We,  the  jurors,  find 
the  defendant  Guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  is  charged  in 
the  indictment." 

Oji  the  19th,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  being  overruled,  the 
Court  passed  sentence  as  follows: 

"It  is  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  Court  that  the  said  defend- 
ant be  taken  hence  by  the  She'riff  of  Iroquois  County,  and  con- 
fined and  safely  kept  by  said  Sheriff  at  some  convenient  place  in 
said  county  (there  being  no  jail),  until  Friday,  the  tenth  day  ot 
June  next,  on  which  day  the  said  defendant  shall  be  taken  by 
.said  Sheriff  to  some  convenierrt  place  in  said  county  and  then 
and  there,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
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three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  said  day,  by  the  said  Sheriff, 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  shall  be  dead." 

The  criminal  is  described,  by  those  who  saw  him,  as  a  large, 
fine-looking  teilow.  Throughout  his  trial,  and  after,  he  protested 
his  innocence,  saying  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  but  that 
he  knevr  who  was  guilty.  He  refused  to  give  any  names,  how- 
ever, intimating  that  he  was  pledged  to  secrecy.  It  is  evident 
from  the  record  that  the  jury  did  not  readily  agree,  and  his  bear- 
ing may  have  created  some  doubt,  but  it  is  said  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

He  was  ironed  and  confined  in  one  of  the  houses  near  by  until 
the  day  of  his  execution,  which  took  place  at  the  appointed  time. 

Morris  was  taken  to  a  blacksmith,  to  have  irons  riveted  on  him, 
and  while  it  was  being  done,  he  picked  up  some  kind  of  a  missile 
and  threw  it  into  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  it  struck 
Mr.  Edward  ]\Iulford,  the  jeweler,  on  the  face. 

His  guards  were  Sherifi'  Dunn  and  George  Courtright,  (the  lat- 
ter now  of  ^Vatseka.)  ,  With  the  utmost  diHgence  he  came  near 
escaping.  He  managed  to  weaken  his  fetters,  and,  when  left 
alone  for  a  short  time,  broke  them  off.  and  would  have  escaped 
had  he  not  moved  too  soon.  The  noise  he  made  recalled  the 
guard,  and  he  was  secured. 

A  large  crowd  of  people  came  from  long  distances  to  witness 
the  execution.  "J'he  day  v/as  one  of  rain  and  storm.  The  place 
selected  was  a  walnut  tree  just  across  the  bridge,  north,  at 
Bunkum,  and  the  ro[)e  was  attached  to  a  limb  about  30  or  40 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  criminal  walked  part  way,  smoking 
his  cigar  with  great  fortitude;  when  mounted  on  the  box  in  the 
wagon  which  served  for  a  scaffold  he  made  a  short  speech,  in 
which  he  justified  his  past  life,  saying  he  had  stolen  from  the  rich 
and  given  to  the  poor.  etc. 

When  the  Sheriff"  adjusted  the  noose,  he  said  "Tliat  rope  would 
hang  a  steamboat.""  When  life  was  extinct,  the  body  was  taken 
down  and  buried  at  a  point  a  little  south-east  of  Bunkum.  It 
was  afterward  taken  up  for  anatomical  purposes,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  resurrectionists  died' from  the  effects  of  his  ex- 
posure during  the  operation. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micajah  Stanley  for  the 
matters  herein  rekited  not  shown  by  the  records,  and  I  hereby 
return  my  thanks.  B.   ¥.  Smanri.and. 

From  the  proceedings  of  "I'he  First  Old-Settlers  Re-Union" 
of  Irofjuois  County,  at  Dunning's  C^rove,  Iroquois,  111.,  August 
13th,  14th,  and  15th,  1879. 
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The  exercises  of  the  day  (Thursday)  were  concluded  by  an 
entertaining  sketch,  by  the  President,  (Amos  O.  W'hiteman), 
relative  to  the  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  and  hanging."     *      *     '^ 

Mr.  Whitemax  said  "I  have  been  requested  to  give  the 
historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  stump  of  the  tree  on  which 
Thomasson  was  hanged,  and  also  the  log  that  was  part  of  tlic 
jail  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  the  man  that  gave  them 
renov/n.  He  very  much  regretted  it,  for  this  reason. — his 
inability  to  do  justice  under  the  circumstances.  He  was  not 
an  inhabitant  of  this  county  at  the  time  of  the  event  to  which 
your  minds  will  be  directed  in  reference  to  these  relics.  He 
was,  however,  in  possession  of  some  of  the  facts,  and  they  were 
simply  these:  Some  time  in  the  forepart  of  1836,  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Charles  Lagree,  who  was  a  journeyman  blacksmith  in 
a  shop  in  Chicago;  he  worked  there  about  six  months,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  made  a  settlement  with  his  employer  and 
shortly  after  started  on  his  way  to  Joliet.  It  so  happened  that  on 
the  settlement  there  was  exceeding  the' sum  of  fifty  dollars  due 
from  his  employer  to  him;  it  was  paid  over  and  he  started  on  his 
journey.  During  the  first  day's  travel,  it  appears,  along  the  way 
an  individual  was  seen  traveling  the  same  road  on  horseback. 
Sometimes  he  was  seen  riding  along  in  company  with  this  man 
who  was  on  foot — generally  supposed  to  oe  in  conversation  with 
him.  Persons  having  met  the  two,  the  one  on  horseback  and  the 
other  on  foot,  heard  conversation  taking  place  between  these  two 
men.  It  next  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  they  were  first 
noticed  together  and  were  noticed  contmually.  Sometimes  this 
man  v.ould  be  in  advance  of  the  footman  and  alternately  the  foot- 
man would  be  in  advance  of  the  other.  Pate  in  the  afternoon,  as 
he  was  traveling  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  a  teamster  discovered 
the  two  traveling  together.  Afterward,  they  were  seen  together 
again  after  the  teamster  met  them.  The  teamster  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  afterward  and  before  the  arrest  was  made,  that  he  appre- 
hended something  serious  would  take  place  between  these  two 
travelers,  and  he  made  the  announcement  on  the  day  they  were 
seen  on  the  journey.  Not  far  from  the  village  known  as  Plainfield, 
— no  doubt  a  number  of  you  are  ac([uainted  with  it — not  a  great 
way  from  that  place  there  wasii  house  of  entertainment,  kept  by  a 
farmer.  In  a  northeasterly  direction  from  that  public-house,  on 
an  elevated  plot  of  land,  late  in  the  evening,  two  individuals 
were  di.-.covered,  the  one  on  foot,  the  other  on  horseback.  That 
being  nothing  new  on  the  higliway  in  the  vicinity  of  a  ])ublic- 
house,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  On  the  following  morning, 
there  was  a  strange-looking  object  on  the  elevated  spot,  from  a 
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quarter  to  a  half-mile  from  this  house  of  entertainment,  that 
called  the  attention  of  the  settlers  to  that  place;  so  much  so,  that 
they  dispatched  a  person  to  examine  what  the  appearance  might 
be.  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  dead; 
afterward  ascertained  to  be  the  body  of  this  man  Charles  Lagree, 
this  blacksmith  that  left  Chicago. 

The  country  was  alarmed;  and  soon  the  public  were  in  pursuit, 
and  the  individual  that  was  recognized  as  the  one  on  horseback, 
in  company  with  this  man,  was  arrested  on  suspicion;  he  was 
brought  before  the  proper  authorides  at  Chicago,  and  committed 
to  jail.  At  the  proper  sitting  of  the  court  and  grand  jury  for 
Cook  County,  he  was  indicted  for  murder;  his  counsel,  Henry 
Moore,  advised  him  to  take  a  change  of  venue,  and  the  venue 
was  awarded  to  Iroquois  County,  (the  nearest  seat  of  justice,)  in 
the  month  of  May.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  day,  but  in  May, 
1836,  Thomas  Ford,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  was 
assigned  to  the  duties  of  holding  court  for  Iroquois  County.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  court  convened  at  the  hou-^e 
of  Richard  Montgomery.  The  prisoner  did  not  give  his  name 
correctly,  but  it  was  ascertained  to  be  Joseph  Thomasson,  and  so 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder.  I  am  told  by  persons  who 
were  on  the  jury  that  tried  him,  that  the  conviction  was  entirely 
upon  circumstantial  evidence.  This  man  Lagree,  while  in  Chi- 
cago, had  picked  up  a  Barlow  knife  and  carried  it  into  the  shop, 
and  some  of  the  boys,  in  a  joking  way,  asked  if  it  was  a  pretty 
good  article;  that  knife  he  kept  for  the  purpose  of  trimming  horses' 
feet.  When  he  started  out  of  the  shop  to  leave  Chicago  he  went 
out  without  the  knife,  and  one  of  the  journeymen,  in  a  joking 
way,  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  take  that  knife  along  or  leave 
it,  and  he  put  the  knife  in  his  pocket  and  went  off.  That  knife 
was  found  on  Joseph  Thomasson  after  he  was  arrested.  This  man 
that  had  employed  Lagree  indentified  the  knife;  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  they  had  collected  perhaps  thirty  old  knives,  and  this 
knife  was  kept  out,  and  this  gentleman  was  called  to  identify  the 
knife;  he  looked  over  them,  and  said  it  was  not  there.  Again 
they  mixed  them  up,  and  he  said  it  was  not  there.  The  third 
time,  they  put  in  the  knife,  this  same  knife  that  was  taken  from 
Thomasson ;  he  looked  them  over,  and  the  first  clap  he  made  he 
picked  it  up.  They  mixed  up  the  knives  again,  and  did  not  put 
the  knife  in  again,  and  he  said,  "You  must  put  the  knife  in  if  you 
want  me  to  find  it.''  'I'hey  put  the  knife  in  again,  and  he  picked 
the  knife  up  as  before.  Another  strong  circumstance  was,  Tho- 
masson had  a  pound  weight  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  shirting,  and 
the  broken  skull  of  Lagree  and  the  weight  exactly  corresponded. 
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Uncle  John  Fry  with  eleven  other  men  tried  him.  Judge  Oran; 
was  prosecuting-attorney.  The  trial  lasted  through  the  whole  of 
the  day,  and  the  jury  went  out  late  in  the  day.  Some  time  after, 
they  returned  with  their  verdict;  it  was  brought  into  court;  the 
court  had  not  yet  adjourned;  they  brought  in,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  '•guilty."  That  night,  Thomasson  was  sentenced  by  Judgj 
Ford;  on  the  following  June,  on  the  tenth  day,  he  was  to  be 
hanged  by  the  head  until  he  was  dead,  dead,  dkad.  There  was 
a  walnut  tree,  perhaps  two  feet  in  diameter,  that  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  the  other  side.  S..  M.  Dunn,  who  was  the  sheriff 
of  this  County  at  that  time,  proceeded  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  tlie  sentence  of  this  man  Thomasson.  About 
ten  feet  west  of  this  tree  he  has  described,  ordered  a  post  planted 
in  the  ground  about  two  feet  deep  and  eight  or  nine  in  height; 
on  the  top  of  that  post  was  a  scantling,  four  by  four,  put  across 
and  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  tree;  the  prisoner  was  placed  in 
a  lumber -wagon  and  driven  under  it.  Jolm  Eean  was  the 
teamster:  two  brothers  of  his  were  called  up  there  to  constitute  a 
guard.  He  thinks  there  was  twenty-four  men  selected  to  consti- 
tute a  guard;  the  guard  was  in  attendance  from  the  time  of  tlie 
sentence  of  the  prisoner  until  his  execution.  He  was  executed 
on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1836;  and  he  was  guarded  tv/enty-two 
days.  It  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  say  a  little  about 
Bunkum.  It  is  said  this  log  was  a  portion  of  the  jail  in  which  he 
Avas  confined:  he  was  in  a  room  fourteen  feet  square.     ^     =*     * 

The  prisoner  v.as  manacled  by  having  a  chain  to  his  ankles 
and  a  link  between  them  about  the  size  of  a  log-chain,  fastened 
to  a  staple,  about  hve  inches  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  that  was  driven  into  a  log  in  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing; he  was  thus  confined  until  the  day  of  his  execution. 

He  had  been  bound  to  a  man,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  the  name 
of  Wood;  he  said  he  had  stolen  a  clevis  from  this  man  Wood, 
but  he  never  acknowledged  the  killing  of  Lagree.  This  foster 
father  of  his  pronn'sed  him,  prior  to  his  execution,  that  he  would 
either  bury  him  or  see  that  he  was  decently  buried.  He  was 
taken  to  the  public  land,  near  the  residence  of  James  Hoagland, 
and  there  interred  in  the  usual  way;  this  was  in  June,  1S36. 
Afterward,  they  took  what  they  could  find  as  the  last  memory  oi 
this  man  Thomasson,  and  were  taken  possession  of  by  a  physician 
by  tlie  name  of  Harwood.  The  last  time  he  saw  Dr.  Harwood, 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  bones  of  this  pris- 
oner. These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the  fragments  of  the 
facts  as  they  have  been  handed  to  me,  in  substance. 
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We  are  pleased  to  learn  tliat  the  Fergus  Print- 
g  Company  bas  undertaken  the  work  of  re- 
intiuur  the  volume  of  "IMr  Own  Time.^i:  embrac- 
ig  al.-6  the  History  of  31y  Life,"  written  by  the 
te  Gov.  John  rieynolds.  *  *  *  Copies  of 
le  volume  referred  to  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
irdly  could  be  procured  at  any  price.  The 
shers  are  deservine  of  thanks  for  tb.eir 
ort-  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a  meritorious 
>rk  like  the  above.— Br- i (t- c ille  Advocate,  Dec. 

This  is  a  reproduction,  in  an  attractive  form, 
kd  ^uth  the  addition  of  a  tuli  index,  of  a  book, 
e  story  of  v,-hich  is  an  illustration  of  the  ditn- 
ilties  which  all  who  have  devoted  themselves 
historical  investigation  have  had  to  encounter 
thi'^  country.    Governor  Eevnolds  was  one  of 
mo>t  prominent  fiirures  in  western  public 
e,  and  it  would  be  supifosed  this  epitome  of 
story  of  the  young  days  of   the  western 
untry  would  have  comruarded  a  ready  sale, 
so.     Completed  in  l^oi,  the  first  edition, 
obal,>iy  not  more  than  four  hundred  copies. 
i.<»  printed  in  a  small  Jolj  uiti.ce  at  Belleville,  and 
ten  by  a  si/igle  bookseller  of  Chica;jo,  at  the 
tbor's  personal  instiijation.    >Hearly  the  .vhole 
itiou  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1^57. 
Practically  out  of  print,  the  present  volume  is 
ther  a  new  work  than  the  reprint  of  an  ola; 
d  a  creditable  one  it    s.    The  extensive  ranc'e 
politics,  internal  improvement,   public  life 
1  I't-rsonal  experience,  naturally  traversed  in 
>■  bv.lky  vol'ime,  render  even  a  sliurht  analysis 
po-^sible.    It  is  discursive  and  sketchy,  and 
ounds  iu  details  of  purely  local  value,  but  it 
Qtaius  al-^o  a  mass  of  information  wh;ch  the 
quiver    would    look    for    in    vain   elsewnere. 
lOve  idl  it  is  stamped  with  an  orisinality  and 
lividuality  which  srt  well  upon  the  shoulders 
a  western  man.— J/ay.  0/  .1///.  JIist.,\uu',  l^S'). 
The  year  isO)  found  the  territory  now  occu- 
d  bv  the  populous  State  of  Illinois  a  savage 
der3)o.-s,    iWtli    a    total    white    population— 
icrici.n  and  Frencli— of  about  ■2,t  100  .scattered 
oii'_'h.ou'    i's   domain.      Of   these   it  is   esti- 
ted  that  the  French  crr.^.les  numbered  .some 
)*),  and    the    ne-.-rces    cdaves  and    freemen) 
ut  -J  o  more.     The  v, liite  colonies  extejidtd 
sparse    settlements,  trom    Kaskaskia,  lifty 
les  f.i   more,  to  Cahnk-a.  a7id  back  oast  from 
!  K?is]::.-];ia  river  only  a  f  w  miles.    The  colo- 
of  Ka>kaskia,  Turkev  Hill,  the  New  Dtsi'jn, 
r-^i;  Prfiiric,  another  no'  fur  from  Kaskaskia, 
rgofv  Fort,  AVhitc^ide  S'.arion,  I3elle  Fountuin 
anuti.er  very  small  one,  tomprhsed  ail  the 
tieric.iu  settlements  in  Illinois  at  that  jjerio  I. 
:ir  J  opulation  was  abuut  sou  strong,  all  told. 
IS  ponud  of  the  liistor\   of  Illinois  is  nott-d 
e,  and   i;robably  will    i>f-  for  many  ireufra- 
ins,  a-   the  time  wlieu  the  parents  of  (iov. 
i!i  r.iyrKildK  removed  to  Illinois  from  Ten- 
see  and  added  the  .'even':ii   family  to  the 
ml'j'.ion  of  a  white  settlenient  two  and  a-h;df 
Cf«  from  Kaskaskia.    dov.  licvnolds  was  then 
year>  old.     In  the  volume  before  us  he  de- 
ibe    the  condition  of  the  country,  the  Ind- 
a,  ti^e  privations  of  thi.'  wiiites,  their  prot-'iess 
!ti.':}oulture.  education,  ;,-';vernment  and  so- 
I  c:-;jiract»;ristics  durin--'  tJie  next  nine  years, 
cor;  iderable  length,  anfi   thus  furnislies   a 
d  (<f  uselul  and  interestiii;^  information. 


i  About  this  tim.e,  having  reached  his  •20th  year, 
the  Governor  entered  a  college  some  six  mih.- 
from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he  spent  '  wo  yc;ns 
in  improviuiT  his  mind,  returning  to  Illinois  in 
1811.    Afterward  he  studied  law  at  Knoxville. 

Then  becran  the  "War  of  1812  Avith  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  then,  too,  the  growing  State  of  Illirois 
became  the  theater  of  stirrini:  public  events 
which  gave  her  a  prominent  place  in  the  hi>.torv 
of  the  West.  Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  Ll.is 
period,  including  the  massacre  at  Chicago,  the 
destruc  ion  of  Peoria  and  atlairs  in  that  vicini- 
ty, etc. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Illinois,  the  administration  of  Governor  Ed- 
wards, the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  the  r;r-t 
Legislature;  I<ewis  and  Clark's  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  coast;  the  extension  of  the  sett]?- 
ments;  the  reign  of  "  regulators  "  and  mob-l;n^'; 
the  history  of  religioits  denomJnations  in  Illi- 

1   nois:  tl>e  professions;  the  history  of  slavery  in 

I   the  Territory,  and  the  attthor's  domestic  record. 

!  with  numerous  other  events  of  more  or  less  in- 
terest. 

In  1818  the  State  Government  was  formed,  and 
its  progress  is  noted  in  detail.  A  large  space  is 
given  to  the  subsequent  i)olitical  history  and 
internal  improvement  of  the  S^ate,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  "VVinneljau'O 
Indians.  Several  chapters  are  idled  with  the 
history  of  the  Plackhawk  war  and  its  attendant 
excitements  and  events.  The  history  of  educa- 
tion and  early  newspapers  in  Illinois  receives 
due  attention. 

The  Governor  also  relates  the  natioiial  situa- 
tion du-incr  his  term  in  Congre-s  irum  is.;*  to 
1811,  inclusive;  his  visit  to  Europe  iu  ls;j',);  the 
1   pioneer  railroad  operations  in  the  State;  the 
i   construction  of  the  Illinois  -  and  -  ^Michiu'an  Ca- 
1   nal,   with    ottier    internal    improvement-,   and 
the  history  of  the  Mormon  troubles  and  excite- 
ment. 

Such  is  a  bri.-f  outline  of  Gov.  Pieynolds'  book. 
It  is  valualjle  as  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  pio- 
neer days  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  record  ot  a 
young  and  enterprising  St  ite  struLjgling  airainst 
adverse  circunr-^tances,  and  l.iecoming  one  of  the 
most  prosfjetous  of  American  commonwealths. 
Nor  will  the  private  history  of  Gov.  Reynolds, 
the  sturdy  pioTieer  Executive  and  liepresenta- 
tive  of  the  State,  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  He 
belongs  to  Illinois,  because  he  aided  in  brin^dng 
her  to  the  present  prosperity  which  sbp  en.i'jy-- 
11$  passed  nearly  half  a  century  in  prominent 
public  life  in  Illinois— as  Judtre  Advocate,  Jud-"' 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  mem))er  of  tiie  LegisUi- 
ture.  Governor,  (.'ongressman.  Canal  Commis- 
sioncr  and  Speaker  of  the  House — and  is  so 
closely  identi  ;ed  with  the  State  that  their  his- 
tories can  not  be  separated. 

This  volume  was  t'rst  published  by  Gov.  Fioy- 
nolds  in  1^",.  The  edition  was  small,  and  nio-t 
of  it  was  destroyed  Vjeforeit  was  sold  in  a  t  re  iti 
Chicago.  Thus'it  );ecame  one  of  the  lo.st  books 
of  the  earth.  Fortunatelv  it  was  not  totally  <-N- 
tenninated,  and  now  its  revival  '  y  the  entor- 
prising  Chicago  house  whose  imprint  it  )>*-ars  is 
no  less  important  than  it  is  frratifying  to  tho>e 
who  Jiave  the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart.— 
C/iicatjo  J  oil  null,  J)tc.  30,  1S7'.». 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  HON.   ISAAC  N.  ARNOLD. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Historical  Society.   London,  June  16,  1S81. 

The  noblest  inheritance  vve,  Americans,  derive  from 
our  British  ancestors  is  the  memory  and  example  of  the 
great  and  good  men  who  adorn  your  histor)-.  The\'  are 
as  much  appreciated  and  honored  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  on  this.  In  giving  to  the  English-speaking 
world  Washington  and  Lincoln  we  think  we  repay,  in 
large  part,  our  obligation.  Their  preeminence  in  Ameri- 
can history  is  recognized,  and  the  republic,  which  the  one 
founded  and  the  other  preserved,  has,  already,  crowned 
them  as  models  for  lier  children. 

In  the  annals  of  almost  every  great  nation  some  names 
appear  standing  out  clear  and  prominent,  names  of  those 
who  have  influenced,  or  controlled,  the  great  events  \\-hich 
make  up  history.  Such  were  Wallace  and  Bruce,  in  Scot- 
land, Alfred  and  the  Edwards,  W^illiam  the  Conqueror, 
Cromwell,  Pitt,  Nelson,  and  Wellington,  in  England,  and 
such  in  a  still  greater  degree  were  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

I  am  here,  from  near  his  home,  with  the  hope  that  I 
may,  to  some  extent,  aid  )'0u  in  forming  a  just  and  true 
estimate  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  knew  him,  somewhat 
intimately,  in  private  and  public  life  for  more  than  twent}- 
years.  We  practised  law  at  the  same  bar,  and,  during 
his  administration,  I  was  a  member  of  Congress,  seeing 
him  and  conferring  with  hiiu  .often,  and,  therefore,  I  may 
hope  without  vanity,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
tribute something  of  \alue  in  enabling  }'ou  to  judge  of 
him.  We  in  America,  as  well  as  \-ou  in  the  old  world, 
believe  that  "blood  will  tell;"  that  it  is  a  great  blessing 
to  have  had  an  honorable  and  worthy  ancestry.  We 
12 
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believe    that    moral    principle,    physical    and    intellectual  ^ 

vigor  in   the   forefathers  are  qualities   likely  to  be  mani-  | 

fested  in  the  descendants.      Fools  are  not  the  fathers  or  f 

mothers  of  great  men.      I  claim   for   Lincoln,  humble  as  | 

was    the   station   to   which    he   was    born,   and    rude    and  .' 

rough  as  were  his  early  surroundings,  that   he   had  such  | 

ancestors.     I  mean  that  his  father  and  mother,  his  grand-  I 

father  and  crrandmother,   and  still   further  back,  however  I 

humble  and  rugged  their  condition,  were  physically  and  | 

mentally   strong,  \-igorous    men   and   women;    hardy  and  f 


successful  pioneers  on  the  frontier  of  American  civilization. 
They  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Illinois,  and  knew  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties  and  perils;  how  to  live  and  suc- 
ceed when  the  weak  would  perish.  These  ancestors  of 
Lincoln,  for  several  generations,  kept  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  wave  of  Western  settlements  —  on  the  frontier, 
where  the  struggle  for  life  was  hard  and  the  strong  alone 
survived. 

His  grandfather.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  father, 
Thomas,  were  born  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia. 

About  1 78 1,  while  his  father  was  still  a  lad,  his  grand- 
father's family  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  was  a  contem- 
porary with  Daniel  Boone,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter 
and  early  hero  of  that  State.  This,  a  then  wild  and 
wooded  territory,  was  the  scene  of  those  fierce  and  des- 
perate conflicts  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  "The  dark  and  Vjloody  ground.'" 

When  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  President,  Avas 
six  years  old,  his  father  (Abraham,  the  grandfather  of 
the  President)  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  an  Indian. 
The  boy  and  his  father  were  at  work  in  the  corn-field . 
near  their  log-cabin  home.  Mordecai,  the  elder  brother  ot 
the  lad,  at  work  not  far  away,  witnessed  the  attack.  He 
saw  liis  father  fall,  and  ran  to  the  cabin,  seized  his  read}'- 
loaded  rifle  and  springing  t-a  the  loop-hole  cut  through 
the  logs,  he  saw  the  Indian,  who  had  seized  the  boy, 
carrying  him  awa)-.  Raising  his  rifle  and  aiming  at  a 
silver  medal,  conspicuous  on  the  breast  of  the  Indian,  he 
instantly  fired.  The  Indian  fell,  and  the  lad,  springing 
to  his  feet,  ran  to  the  open  arms  of  his  mother,  at  the 
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cabin  door.  Amidst  such  scenes,  the  Lincoln  family  natu- 
rally produced  rude,  rough,  hardy,  and  fearless  men, 
familiar  with  wood -craft  ;  men  \\-ho  could  meet  the 
extremes  of  exposure  and  fatigue,  who  knew  how  to  find 
food  and  shelter  in  the  forest;  men  of  great  powers  of 
endurance  —  brave  and  self-reliant,  true  and  faithful  to 
their  friends  and  dangerous  to  their  enemies.  Men  with 
minds  to  conceive  and  hands  to  execute  bold  enterprises. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  grandfather,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  noted  on  the  surveys  of  Daniel  Boone  as  hav- 
ing purchased,  of  the  Government,  five  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father,  was  also  the  purchaser 
of  government  land,  and  President  Lincoln  left,  as  a  part 
of  his  estate,  a  quarter- section  (one  hundred  and  sixty 
acre?),  whicli  he  had  received  from  the  L^nited  States,  for 
services  rendered  in  earl\"  life  as  a  volunteer  soldier,  in  the 
Black-Hawk  Indian  A\"ar.  Thus  for  three  generations  the 
Lincoln  family  were  land-owners  directly  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  was  the  lineage  and  famil\-  from  which  President 
Lincoln  sprung.  Such  was  the  environment  in  which  his 
character  was  develooed. 

He  was  born  in  a  log-cabin,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  12th 
of  February.  1809. 

It  will  aid  you  in  picturing  to  yourself  this  young  man 
and  his  surroundings,  to  know  that,  from  boyhood  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  in  winter  his  head  was  protected  from 
the  cold  by  a  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  the  coon,  fox,  or 
prairie-wolf,  and  that  he  often  wore  the  buckskin  breeches 
and  hunting-shirt  of  the  pioneer. 

He  grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  majestic  stature  and  Her- 
culean strength.  Had  he  appeared  in  England  or  Nor- 
mandy, some  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  been  the 
founder  of  some  great  Baronial  family,  possibly  of  a 
Royal  d\'nasty.  He  could  have  wielded,  with  ease,  the 
two-handed  sword  of  Guy,  the~great  PLarl  of  Warwick,  or 
the  battle-axe  of  Richard  of  the  IJon-heart. 

HIS    EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING. 

The  Vv'orld  is  naturally  interested  in  knowing  what  was 
the  education  and  training  which  fitted   Lincoln  for  the 
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great  work  which  he  accompHshed.  On  the  extreme 
frontier,  the  means  of  book-learning  was  very  hmitecl. 
The  common  free  schools,  \\hich   now  closely  follow  the 

heels  of  the  pioneer  and  organized  civil  goyernment,  and  ^ 

prevail  all  over  the  United  States,  had  not  then  reached  - 
the    Far-West.       An    itinerant    school-teacher    wandered 
occasional!}'   into   a   settlement,   opened   a   priwate   school 

for  a  few  months,  and,  at  such,  Lincoln  attended  at  differ-  f 

ent  times  in  all  about  twelve  months.      His  mother,  who  \ 

was  a  woman  of  practical  good  sense,  of  strong  physical  | 

organization,   of   deep    religious    feeling,   gentle   and    self-  | 

reliant,  taught  him   to  read  and  write.  | 

Although  she  died   when  he  was  only   nine  years  old,  | 

she  had   already  laid   deep  the  foundations  of  his  excel-  i 

lence.     Perfect  truthfulness  and  integrit}*,  love  of  justice.  I 

self-control,  reverence  for  God,  these  constituted  the  solid  i 

basis   of   his   character.      These   were   all    implanted    and  | 

carefully  cultivated  by  his  mother,  and   he  alwa\'S  spoke  | 

of  her  with  the  deepest  respect  and  the  most  tender  affec-  t 

tion.      "All   that    1    am,   or   hope   to   be,"   said   he,   when  | 

President,  'T  owe  to  my  sainted  n.iother."  | 

He  early  manifested  the  most  eager  desire  to  learn,  but  f 
there  were  no  libraries,  and  few  books  in  the  back  settle- 
ments   in    which    he    li\"ed.      Among    the    stray    \'olumes. 
which  he  found  in  the  possession  of  the  illiterate  families 
by  A\hich  he  was  surrounded,  were  /Esop's  P^ables,   Bun- 

yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  life  of  Washington,  the  poems  | 

of  Burns,  and  the  Bible.     To  these  his  reading  was  con-  f 

fined,  and  he  read  them  over  and  over  again,  until  the>-  , 

became  as  familiar  almost  as  the  alphabet.     His  memor\'  | 

was    marvellous,    and    I    never    yet    met    the    man    more  |, 

familiar  with    the    Bible    than    Abraham    Lincoln.      This  | 

was  apparent  in  after-life,  both  from  his  con\-ersation  and  | 

writings,  scarcely  a  speech  or  state  paper  of  his  in  which  I 
illustrations  and  allusions  from  the  Bible  can  not  be  found. 

While   a   young   man,   he-made    for   himself,   of  coar.^c 

paper,    a    scrap-book,    into    which    he    copied    ever}'thing  ^ 

which  particularly  pleased  him.     He  found  an  old  English  i 

grammar,  which   he  studied   by  himself;   and   he   formed.  I 

from   his  constant  study  of  the   Bible,  that   simple,  plain.  . 

clear  Anglo-Saxon  style,  so  ettective  with  the  people.     He  | 
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illustrated  the  maxim  that  it  is  better  to  know  thoroughly 
a  icw  good  books  than  to  skim  over  many.  When  fifteen 
years  old,  he  began  (with  a  view  of  improving  himself)  to 
write  on  various  subjects  and  to  practise  in  making  politi- 
cal and  other  speeches.  These  he  made  so  amusing  and 
attractive  that  his  father  had  to  forbid  his  making  them 
in  working-hours,  for,  said  he,  "when  Abe  begins  to  speak, 
all  the  hands  flock  to  hear  him,"  His  memory  was  so 
retentive  that  he  could  repeat,  verbatim,  the  sermons  and 
political  speeches  which  he  heard. 

While  his  days  were  spent  in  hard  manual  labor,  and 
his  evenings  in  stud}',  he  grew  up  strong  in  bod}*,  health- 
ful in  mind,  with  no  bad  habits;  no  stain  of  intemperance, 
profanity,  or  \'ice  of  any  kind.  He  used  neither  tobacco 
nor  intoxicating;  drinks,  and,  thus  livinf^;-,  he  s^rew  to  be 
six  feet  four  inches  high,  and  a  giant  in  strength.  In  all 
athletic  sports  he  had  no  equal.  I  have  heard  an  old 
comrade  say,  "he  could  strike  the  hardest  blow  with  the 
woodman's  axe,  and  the  maul  of  the  rail-splitter,  jump 
higher,  run  faster  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  there  were 
none,  far  or  near,  Vv-ho  could  lay  him  on  his  back."  Kind 
and  cordial,  he  early  developed  so  much  wit  and  humor, 
such  a  capacit}'  for  narrative  and  story-telling,  that  he  was 
everywhere  a  most  welcome  guest. 

A   LAND    SURVEYOR. 

Like  Washington,  he  became,  in  early  life,  a  good  prac- 
tical surveyor,  and  I  have,  in  my  library,  the  identical 
book  from  \vhich,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  studied  the 
art  of  surveying.  By  his  skill  and  accuracy,  and  by  the 
neatness  of  his  work,  he  was  sought  after  by  the  settlers, 
to  survey  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  their  farms,  and  in 
this  way,  in  part,  he  earned  a  support  while  he  studied 
law.  In  1837,  self-taught,  he/was  admitted  and  licensed, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  to  practise  law. 

A    LAWYER. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe,  and,  perhaps,  more 
difficult  for  }'ou  to  conceive  the  contrast  when  Lincoln 
began  to  practise  law,  between  the  forms  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Westminster   Hall,   and   in   the  rude 
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log  court-houses  of  Illinois.  I  recall  to-day  what  was  said 
a  few  years  ago  by  an  Illinois  friend,  when  we  visited,  for 
the  first  time,  Westminster  Abbe}',  and  as  we  passed  into 
Westminster   Hall.      '*  This,"   he   exclaimed,   "this   is   the 

grandest    forum    in    the    world.      Here    Fox,    Burke,   and  'i 

Sheridan  hurled  their  denunciations  a^jainst  Warren  Hast-  | 

ings.     Here   Brougham   defended   Queen   Caroline.     And  | 

this,"  he  went  on  to  repeat,   in   the  words   of  Macauley,  l 

(words  as  familiar  in  America  as  here),  "This  is  the  great  | 

hall  of  William  Rufus.  the  hall  which  has  resounded   with  '| 
acclamations    at    the    inauguration    of    thirt}'    kings,    and 

which  has  witnessed  the  trials  of  Bacon  and   Somers  and  | 

Straftbrd   and  Charles  the  First."     "And  yet,"   I   replied,  ^ 

*T  have  seen  justice  administered  on  the  prairies  of  Illi-  | 

nois    without    pomp    or    ceremony,    everything    simple    to  | 

rudeness,  and  yet,  when  Lincoln  and  Douglas  led  at  that  | 

bar.  I  have  seen  justice  administered  by  judges  as  pure,  | 

aided  by  advocates  as  eloquent,  if  not  as  learned,  as  any  | 

who  ever  presided,  or  plead,  in  Westminster  Hall."  | 

The  common-law  of  England  (said  to  be  the  perfection  | 

of  human  wisdom)  was  administered  in  both  forums,  and  f 

the  decisions  of  each  tribunal  were  cited  as  authorit)'  in  i 

the  other;  both  illustrating  that  reverence  for,  and  obedi-  .^ 

ence  to,  law,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  English-speaking  | 

race.  I 

Lincoln   was  a  great  lawyer.      He   sought   to  convince  f 

rather  by  the  application  of  principle  than  b}^  the  citation  i 

of  authorities.      On  the  whole,  he  was  stronger  with  the  | 

jury  than  with  the  court.     I  do  not  know  that  there  has  | 

ever  been,  in  America,  a  greater  or  more  successful  advo-  j 

cate    before    a   jur\',    on    the    right    side,    than    Abraham  .^^ 

Lincoln.     He  had  a  marvellous  power  of  conciliating  and  | 
impressing  everyone  in  his  favor.     A  stranger  entering  the 

court,  ignorant  of  the  case, .and  listening  a  few  moments  f 
to  Lincoln,  would   find   himself  involuntarily  on  his  side 

and  wishing  him  success.     LJe  was  a  quick  and  accurate  | 

reader  of  character,   and   seenied   to   comprehend,   almost  I 

intuitively,  the  peculiarities  of  those  with  whom  he  came  1: 

in  contact.     His   manner  was   so  candid,  his   methods  so  f 
direct,    so    fair,    he    seemed    so    anxious    that    truth    and  ; 

justice  should  prevail,  that  everyone  wished  him  success.  | 
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He  excelled  in  the  statement  of  his  case.  However  com- 
plicated, he  would  disentangle  it,  and  present  the  import- 
ant and  turning-point  in  a  way  so  clear  that  all  could 
understand.  Indeed,  his  statement  often  alone  won  his 
cause,  rendering  argument  unnecessary.  The  judges 
•would  often  stop  him  by  saying,  "If  that  is  the  case, 
brother  Lincoln,  we  will  hear  the  other  side." 

His  ability  in  examining  a  witness,  in  bringing  out 
clearly  the  important  facts,  was  onl\-  surpassed  b\'  his 
skilful  cross-examinations.  He  could  often  compel  a  wit- 
ness to  tell  the  truth,  where  he  meant  to  lie.  He  could 
make  a  jury  laugh,  and  generally  weep,  at  his  pleasure. 
On  the  right  side,  and  when  fraud  or  injustice  were  to  be 
exposed,  or  innocence  vindicated,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
range  of  eloquence,  and  was  irresistable.  But  he  must 
have  faith  in  his  cause  to  bring  out  his  full  strength.  His 
wit  and  humor,  his  quaint  and  homely  illustrations,  his 
inexhaustible  stores  of  anecdote,  always  to  the  point, 
added  greath^  to  his  power  as  a  jury-advocate. 

He  never  misstated  evidence  or  misrepresented  his 
opponent's  case,  but  met  it  fairly  and  sauarely. 

He  remained  in  active  practice  until  his  nomination, 
in  ]\Iay,  i860,  for  the  presidency.  He  was  emplo}'ed  in 
the  leading  cases  in  both  the  federal  and  state  courts,  and 
had  a  laro-e  clientelacre,  not  onlv  in  Illinois,  but  was  fre- 
quently  called,  on  special  retainers,  to  other  States. 

AN    ILLINOIS    POLITICIAN. 

By  his  eloquence  and  popularity  he  became,  earh'  in 
life,  the  leader  of  the  old  Whig  party,  in  Illinois.  He 
served  as  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  was  the  can- 
date  of  his  par:y  for  speaker,  presidential  elector,  and 
United  States  senator,  and  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress. 

SLAVERY. 

When  the  independence  of -the  American  republic  was 
established,  African  slavery  was  tolerated  as  a  local  and 
temporary  institution.  It  was  in  conflict  with  the  moral 
sense,  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  the 
political  principles  on  which  the  government  was  founded. 

But  having  been  tolerated,  it  soon  became  an  organized, 
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I 
aggressive  power,  and,  later,  it  became  the  master  ol  the  T 

government.       Conscious    of    its    inherent    weakness,     it  | 

demanded  and  obtained  additional  territory  for  its  expan-  v 

sion.     First,  the  great  Louisiana  territory  was  purchased,  | 

then  Florida,  and  then  Texas.  f 

By   the   repeal,   in    1854,    of  the   prohibition   of  sla\-ery  | 

north  of  the  line  of  ^6\  30'  of  latitude  (known  in  America  f 

as    the    "Missouri     Compromise"),    the    slavery    question  | 

became  the  leading  one  in  American  politics,  and  the 
absorbing  and  exciting  topic  of  discussion.  It  shattered 
into  fragments  the  old  conservative  Whig  party,  v^ith 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  had,  theretofore,  acted.  It  divided 
the  Democratic  party,  and  new  parties  were  organized 
upon  issues  growing  directly  out  of  the  question  of  slavery. 

The  leader  of  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
which  continued,  for  a  time,  to  act  with  the  slavery  party, 
was  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  then  representing  Illinois 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  a  bold,  ambitious, 
able  man,  and  had,  thus  far,  been  uniformly  successful. 
He  had  introduced  and  carried  through  Congress,  against 
the  most  vehement  opposition,  the  repeal  of  the  law,  pro- 
hioiting  slavery,  called  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

THE     CONTEST     BETWEEN     FREEDOM     AND     SLAVERY     IN 
THE    TERRITORIES. 

The  issue  having  been  now  distinctly  made  between 
freedom  and  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories, 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  the  leaders  of  the  Free-soil  and 
Democratic  parties,  became  more  than  ever  antagonized. 
The  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  now  became 
earnest,  fierce,  and  violent,  beyond  all  previous  political 
controversies,  and  from  this  time  on,  Lincoln  plead  the 
cause  of  liberty  with  an  energy,  ability,  and  eloquence, 
which  rapidly  gained  for  him  a  national  reputation. 
From  this  time  on,  through  the  tremendous  struggle,  it 
was  he  who  grasped  the  helnvand  led  his  party  to  victor)'. 
Conscious  of  a  great  cause,  inspired  by  a  generous  love  of 
liberty,  and  animated  by  the  moral  sublimity  of  his  great 
theme,  he  proclaimed  his  determination,  ever  thereafter, 
*'to  speak  for  freedom,  and  against  slavery,  until  every- 
where the  sun  shall  shine,  the  rain  shall  fall,  and  the  wind 
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blow  upon  no  man  who  goes  forth  to  unrequited  toil." 
THE    LINXOLN    AND    DOUGLAS    DEBATE. 

The  great  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  in 
1858,  was,  unquestionably,  both  with  reference  to  tlie 
ability  of  the  speakers  and  its  influence  upon  opinion  and 
events,  the  most  important  in  American  history.  I  do 
not  think  I  do  injustice  to  others,  nor  over-estimate  their 
importance,  when  I  say  that  the  speeches  of  Lincoln  pub- 
lished, circulated,  and  read,  throughout  the  Free-States, 
did  more  than  any  other  agency  in  creating  the  public 
opinion,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
slavery.  The  speeches  of  John  Ouincy  Adams,  and  those 
of  Senator  Sumner,  were  more  learned  and  scholarly, 
and  those  of  Lo\-ejoy  and  Wendel  Philips  were  more 
vehement  and  impassioned ;  Senators  Seward,  Chase,  and 
Hale  spoke  from  a  more  conspicuous  forum,  but  Lincoln's 
speeches  were  as  philosophic,  as  able,  as  earnest  as  any, 
and  his  manner  had  a  simplicity  and  directness,  a  clear- 
ness of  illustration,  and  his  language  a  plainness,  a  vigor, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  strength,  better  adapted,  than  any  other, 
to  reach  and  influence  the  understanding  and  sentiment 
of  the  common  people. 

At  the  time  of  this  memorable  discussion,  both  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  were  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  powers. 
Douglas  being  forty-five  and  Lincoln  forty-nine  years  old. 
Douglas  had  had  a  long  training  and  experience  as  a 
popular  speaker.  On  the  hustings  (stump,  as  we  say  in 
America)  and  in  Congress,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  the  ablest 
debaters  of  his   State  and  of  the  Nation.    . 

His  friends  insisted  that  never,  either  in  conflict  with  a 
single  opponent,  or  when  repelling  the  assaults  of  a  whole 
party,  had  he  been  discomfited.  His  manner  was  bold, 
vigorous,  and  aggressive.  He  was  ready,  fertile  in 
resources,  familiar  with  political  history,  strong  and  severe 
in  denunciation,  and  he  handled,  with  skill,  all  the 
weapons  of  the  dialectician.  His  iron  will,  tireless  energy, 
united  with  physical  and  moral  courage,  and  great  per- 
sonal magnetism,  made  him  a  natural  leader,  and  gave 
him  personal  popularity. 
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Lincoln  was  also  now  a  thoroughh'  trained  speaker. 
He  had  contended  successfully  at  the  bar,  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  before  the  people,  with  the  ablest  men  of  the 
West,  including  Douglas,  with  whom  he  alwa}'s  rather 
sought  than  avoided  a  discu.ssion.     But  he  was  a  courtc-  I 

ous  and  generous  opponent,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  follow-  | 

ing  beautiful  allusion  to  his  rival,  made  in  1856,  in  one  of  | 

their  joint  debates.     "Twenty  years  ago,  Judge  Douglas  | 

and  I  first  became  acquainted;  we  were  both  young  then;  % 

he  a  trifle  younger  than  I.  Even  then,  we  were  both  am- 
bitious, I,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  he.  With  mc,  the 
race  of  ambition  has  been  a  flat  failure.     With  him,  it  has  | 

been  a  splendid  success.     His  name  fills  the  Nation,  and  | 

it   is   not   unknown    in    foreign    lands.       I    aftect    no   con-  * 

tempt  for  the  high  eminence  he  has  reached;  so  reached, 
that  the  oppressed  of  m\^  species  might  have  shared  with 
me  in   the  elevation,   1   would   rather  stand   on  that  emi-  | 

nence   than  wear   the  richest  crovv'n   that   ever  pressed   a  | 

monarch's  brow."  | 

We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that  Lincoln  did  reach  | 

that  high,  nay,  far  higher  eminence,  and   that  he  did  reach  | 

it  in  such  a  way  that  the  "oppressed"  did  share  with  him  i 

in  the  elevation.  | 

Such  were  the  champions  who,  in  1858,  were  to  discuss,  \ 

before  the  voters  of  Illinois,  and  with  the  whole  Nation  as  ] 

spectators,  the  political  questions  then  pending,  and  espec-  : 

ialiy  the  vital  questions  relating  to  slavery.     It  was  not  a  ^ 

single  combat,  but  extended  through  a  whole  campaign.  1 

On  the  return  of  Douirlas,  from  Washinc;:ton,  to  Illinoi.-^, 
in  July,  1858,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  being  candidates  for 
the  senate,  the  former  challenged   his  rival  to  a  series  of  1 

joint  debates,  to  be  held  at  the  principal  towns  in  the 
State.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  each  discussion  should  occup)'  three  hours,  that  the 
speakers  should  alternate  in  the  opening  and  the  close — 
the  opening  spcecli  to  occupy  one  hour,  the  reply  one 
hour  and  a -half,  and  the  close  half  an  hour.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  open  air,  for  no  hall  could  hold  the 
vast  crowds  which  attended. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  mass  of  hearers,  reporters, 
from  all  the  principal  newspapers  in  the  country,  attended, 
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so  that  the  morning  after  each  debate,  the  speeches  were 
pubh'shed,  and  eagerh*  read  by  a  large  part,  perhaps  a 
majoxHty  of  all  the  voters  of  the   United   States. 

The  attention  of  the  American  people  was  thus  arrested, 
and  they  watched  with  intense  interest,  and  devoured 
every  argument  of  the  champions. 

Each  of  these  great  men,  I  doubt  not,  at  that  time, 
sincerely  believed  he  was  right.  Douglas'  ardor,  while  in 
such  a  conflict,  would  make  him  think,  for  the  time  being, 
he  was  right,  and  I  k}iozu  that  Lincoln  argued  for  freedom 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  with  the  most  profound 
conviction  that  on  the  result  hung  the  fate  of  his  country. 
Lincoln  had  two  advantages  over  Douglas;  he  had  the 
best  side  of  the  question,  and  the  best  temper.  He  was 
always  good-humored,  always  had  an  apt  story  for  illus- 
tration, while  Douglas  sometimes,  when  hard  pressed,  was 
irritable. 

Douglas  carried  awa}-  the  most  popular  applause,  but 
Lincoln  made  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression. 
Douglas  did  not  disdain  an  immediate  ad  captandimi 
triumph,  while  Lincoln  aimed  at  permanent  con\'iction. 
Sometimes,  when  Lincoln's  friends  urged  him  to  raise  a 
storm  of  applause  (which  he  could  always  do  by  his  happy 
illustrations  and  amusing  stories),  he  refused,  saying  the 
occasion  was  too  serious,  the  issue  too  grave.  "I  do  not 
seek  applause,"  said  he,  "nor  to  amuse  the  people,  I  want 
to  convince  them." 

It  was  often  observed,  during  this  canvass,  that  while 
Douglas  was  sometimes  greeted  with  the  loudest  cheers, 
when  Lincoln  closed,  the  people  seemed  solemn  and  seri- 
ous, and  could  be  heard,  all  through  the  crowd,  gravely 
and  anxiously  discussing  tlie  topics  on  which  he  had  been 
.speaking. 

Douglas  secured  the  immediate  object  of  the  struggle, 
but  the  manly  bearing,  the  vigorous  logic,  the  honesty  and 
sincerity,  the  great  intellectuaL powers,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  prepared  the  way,  and,  two  years  later,  secured 
his  nomination  and  election  to  the  presidency.  It  is  a 
touching  incident,  illustrating  the  patriotism  of  both  these 
statesmen,  that,  widely  as  they  differed,  and  keen  as  had 
been  their  rivalry,  just  as  soon  as  the  life  of  the  Republic 
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was  menaced,  by  treason,  they  joined  hands,  to  shield  and  i 

save  the  county  they  loved.  '  | 

The  echo  and  the  prophecy  of  this  great  debate  was 
hea'rd,  and  inspired  hope  in  the  far-off  cotton  and  rice- 
fields  of  the  South  The  toil;::g  blacks,  to  use  the  words 
of  Whittier,  began  hopefully  to  pray:  | 

'•  We  pray  de  Lord.       He  gib  us  signs  •                                 ; 

Dat  some  day  we  be  free.  | 

De  Norf  wind  teli  it  :o  de  pines,  .| 

De  wild  duck  to  de  sea.  -J 

-  We  tink  it  v.hen  de  church-bell  ring,  } 

We  dream  it  in  ce  dream,  | 

De  rice-bird  mean  it    vhen  he  sing,  f 

De  eagle  when  he  scream."  | 

I 
THE    COOPER -INSTITUTE    SPEECH.  | 

In   February,    i860,   Mr.  Lincoln   was  called  to  address  | 

the  people  of  New  York,  and,  soeaking  to  a  vast  audience,  | 

at  the  Cooper  Institute  (the  Exeter  Hall   of  the  United  ■' 
States),  the  poet  Bryant  presiding,  he  made,  perhaps,  the 

most  learned,  logical,  and  exhaustive  speech  to  be  found  k 

in   American   anti-slavery   hterature.      The   question   was,  I 
the  power  of  the  National  Government  to  exclude  slaver\' 

from    the  territories.      The  orator    from   the   prairies,  the  | 

morning  after  this  speech,  awoke  to  find  himself  famous.  | 

He   closed   with  these  words,   "Let'  us  have  faith   that  | 

ri^/il  makes  Diight,  and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  | 

do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it."  | 

This  address  was  the  carefully  finished  product  of,  not  I 

an   orator   and    statesman   only,   but   also   of  an   accurate  ^ 

student  of  American  history.      It  confirmed  and  elevated  | 
the   reputation   he  had   already   acquired   in   the   Douglas 

debates,   and   caused   his  nomination   and   election  to  the  | 

presidency.  . 

.If  time  permitted,  I   would  like  to  follow  Mr.  Lincoln,  | 
step  by  step,  to  enumerate  his  measures  one  after  another, 

until,    by    prudence    and    conjage,   and    matchless    states-  I 

manship,  he  led  the  loyal  people  of-  the  republic  to  the  | 

final  and  complete  overthrow  of  slavery  and  the  restora-  | 

tion  of  the   Union.  ^ 

PVom  the  time  he  left  his  humble  home,  in   Illinois,  to 

assume  the  responsibilities  of  power,  the  political  horizon  j 

I 
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black  with  treason  and  rebellion,  the  terrific  thunder 
clouds, — the  tempest  ^.vhich  had  been  gathering  and  grow- 
ing more  black  and  threatening  for  years,  now  ready  to 
explode, — on  and  on,  through  long  years  of  bloody  war, 
down  to  his  final  triumph  and  death  —  what  a  drama  I 
His  eventful  life  terminated  by  his  tragic  death,  has  it  not 
the  dramatic  unities,  and  the  awful  ending,  of  the  Old 
Greek  tragedy? 

HIS    FAREWELL   TO    HIS    NEIGHBORS. 

I  know  of  nothing,  in  histor\',  more  pathetic  than  the 
scene  A\'hen  he  bade  good-bye  to  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors.  Conscious  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
before  him,  difficulties  which  seemed  almost  insurmount- 
able, v/ith  a  sadness  as  though  a  presentiment  that  he 
should  return  no  more  was  pressing  upon  him,  but  with 
a  deep  religious  trust  which  was  characteristic,  on  the 
platform  of  the  rail-carriage,  which  was  to  bear  him  away 
to  the  Capital,  he  paused  and  said,  "No  one  can  realize 
the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  Here  I  have  lived  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here  my  children  were  born, 
and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I 
shall  see  )'ou  again.  I  go  to  assume  a  task  more  difficult 
than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since 
the  da\'s  of  Washington.  He  never  would  ha\'e  suc- 
ceeded but  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which, 
at  all  times,  he  relied.        *         ^         ''"^  I  hope  you,  my 

dear  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine 
assistance,  without  wliich  I  can  not  succeed,  but  with 
which,  success  is  certain." 

And  as  he  waved  his  hand  in  farewell  to  the  old  home, 
to  which  he  was  ne\-er  to  return,  he  heard  the  response 
from  many  old  friends.  "God  bless  and  keep  \'ou."  "God 
protect  you  from  all  traitor's."  His  neighbors  "sorrowing 
most  of  all,"  for  the  fear  "that  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more." 

HIS    INAUGURAL    AND    APPEAL    FOR    PEACE. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  spoken  in  the  open  air,  and 
from  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  and  heard  b\- 
thrice  ten  thousand  people,  on  the  \-ery  verge  of  civil  w  ar, 
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he  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  for  peace.  He  gave  the 
most  solemn  assurance,  that  "the  property,  peace,  and 
security  of  no  portion  of  the  Republic  should  be  endan- 
gered by  his  administration."  But  he  declared,  with  firm- 
ness, that  the  union  of  the  States  must  be  "perpetual," 
and  that  he  should  "execute  the  laws  faithfully  in  every 
state."  "In  doing  this,"  said  he,  "there  need  be  no  blood- 
shed nor  violence,  nor  shall  there  be,  unless  forced  upon  the 
National  Authority."     In  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  .. 

thus   divided   the   people,   he   appealed   to   all   to    abstain  | 

from   precipitate   action,   assuring   them   that   intelligence,  ; 

patriotism,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him,  who  has  never  yet  I 

forsaken  the  Republic,  "were  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  i 

best  way,  all  existing  troubles."  t 

His  closing  appeal,  against  civil  war,  was  most  touch- 
ing, "In  your  hands,"  said  he,  and  his  voice,  for  the  first 
time  faltered,  "In  your  hands,  and  not  in  mine,  are  the 
momentous  issues  of  civil  war."         ^  -  "You  can  . 

have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors." 
"'•  ^         "I   am,"  continued   he,  "loth   to  close,  we  are  | 

not    enemies,    but    friends.       We    must    not    be    enemies,  | 

though  passion  may  strain, — it  must  not  break  the  bonds 
of  affection." 

The  answer  to  these  appeals  was  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumpter,  and  immediately  broke  loose  all  the  maddening 
passions  which  riot  in  blood  and  carnage  and  civil  war. 

I  know  not  how  I  can  better  picture  and  illustrate  the  | 

condition  of  affairs,   and   of  public   feeling,   at   that   time,  | 

than  by  narrating  two  or  three  incidents.  I 

DOUGLAS     PROPHECY,   JANUARY    I,    i86l  ^ 

In  January,  1861,  Senator  Douglas,  then  lately  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  with  Airs.  Douglas,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fascinating  women  in  America,  a  rela- 
tive of  Mrs.  Madison,  occupied,  at  Washington,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  blocks  of- dwellings,  called  the  "Minne-  | 

•sota  Block."     On  New-Year's-day,  1861.  General  Charles  I 

Stewart,  of  New  York,  from  whose  lips  I  write  an  account 
of  the  incident,  says, 

"I  was  making  a  New-Year'.s-call  on  Senator  Douglas;  ^ 

after  some  conversation,  I  asked  him,  \ 
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"  'What  will  be  the  result,  Senator,  of  the  efforts  of 
Jefferson  Da\'is,  and  his  associates,  to  divide  the  Union?" 
We  were,"  said  Stewart,  "sitting  on  the  sofa  together, 
when  I  asked  the  question.  Douglas  rose,  walked  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  then  pausing, 
he  exclaimed,  with  deep  feeling  and  excitement: 

"'The  Cotton  States  are  making  an  effort  to  draw  in 
the  Border  States,  to  their  schemes  of  Secession,  and  I 
am  but  too  fearful  they  will  succeed.  If  they  do,  there 
will  be  the  most  fearful  civil  war  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
lasting  for  years/ 

"Pausing  a  moment,  he  looked  like  one  inspired,  while 
he  proceeded:  'Virginia,  over  yonder,  across  the  Potomac,' 
pointing  toward  Arlington,  'will  become  a  charnel-house 
— but  in  the  end  the  Union  will  triumph.  They  will  try,' 
he  continued,  'to  get  possession  of  this  Capital,  to  give 
them  prestige  abroad,  but  in  that  eftbrt  they  will  never 
succeed ;  the  Xorth  will  rise  en  masse  to  defend  it.  But 
Washington  \\\\\  become  a  city  of  hospitals,  the  churches 
will  be  used  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  This  house,'  he 
continued,  'the  Minnesota  Block  will  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose  before  the  end   of  the  war.' 

"Eveiy  word  he  said  was  literally  fulfilled  —  all  the 
churches  nearly  were  used  for  the  wounded,  and  the  Min- 
nesota Block,  and  the  very  room  in  vvhich  this  declaration 
was  made,  became  the  'Douglas   Hospital.' 

"'What  justification  for  all  this.^'  said  Stewart. 

"  'There  is  wo  justification,'  replied  Douglas. 

"'I  will  go  as  far  as  the  constitution  will  permit  to 
maintain  their  just  rights.  Hut,'  said  he,  rising  upon  his 
feet  and  raising  his  arm.  'if  the  Southern  States  attempt 
to  secede,  I  am  in  favor  of  their  having  just  so  many 
slaves,  and  just  so  much  slave  territory,  as  they  can  hold 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  no  more.'  " 

VriLL   THE    NORTH    FIGHT  .? 

Many  Southern  leaders  believed  there  would  be  no  seri- 
ous war,  and  labored  industriously  to  impress  this  idea  on 
the  Southern   [)eople. 

Benjamin  Y .  Butler,  who,  as  a  delegate  from  Massachu- 
setts,  to   the   Charlestown   Convention,   had    voted   many 
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times  for  Breckenridge,  the  extreme   Southern  candidate         ' 
for  president,  came  to  Washington,  in  the  winter  of  1 860-1, 
to  inquire  of  his  old  associates  what  they  meant  by  their 
threats. 

"We  mean,"  repHed  they,  "we  mean  Separation  —  a 
Southern  Confederacy.  We  will  have  our  independence, 
a  Southern  government — with  no  discordant  elements."  , 

"Are  you  prepared  for  war?"  said  Butler,  coolh^  ; 

**Oh,  there  will  be  no  war;  the  North  won't  fight."  i    | 

"The   North   lidll  fight."   said   Butler,   "the   North   will  I    f 

send  the  last  man  and  expend  \h^  last  dollar  to  maintain  |    | 

the  Government."  |   | 

"But,"   replied    Butler's    Southern    friends,    "the    North   .       '   I 
can't  fight — we  have  too  many  allies  there."  1   | 

"You  have  friends,"   responded   Butler,   "in  the   North,  \ 

who  will  stand  by  you  so  long  as  you  fight  your  battles 
in  the  Union,  but  the  moment  you  fire  on  the  flag,  the 
North  will  be  a  unit  against  you."  "And,"  Butler  con- 
tinued, "you  may  be  assured  if  war  comes,  slavery  cndsT  .  I 

THE    SPECIAL    SESSION    OF   CONGRESS,  JULY,    1861.  '    \ 

On  the  brink  of  this  civil  war,  the  President  summoned 
Congress  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July,  i86r,  the  anniver- 
sary of  our    Independence.      Seven    States    had   alread)^  |  | 
seceded,  were  in  open  revolt,  and  the  chairs  of  their  repre-  f  | 
sentatives,  in  both   houses  of  Congress,  were  vacant.     It  \  I 
needed  but  a  glance  at  these  so  numerous  vacant  seats  to  '  | 
realize  the  extent  of  the  defection,  the  gravity  of  the  situ-  I 
ation,    and    the    magnitude    of    the    impending    struggle.  f 
The  old  pro-slavery  leaders   were  absent.      Some  in  the              | 
rebel  government,  set  up  at  Richmond,  and  others  mar-              | 
shalling  troops  in  the  .field.     Hostile  armies  were  gather- 
ing, and  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  across  the  Poto- 
mac, and   on  toward   Fairfax,  in  Virginia,   could  be  seen 
the  Confederate  flag. 

Breckenridge,  late  the  Southern  candidate  for  president, 
now  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  soon  to  lead  a  rebel 
army,  still  lingered  in  the  Senate.  Like  Cataline  among 
the  Roman   .Senators,"he  was  regarded  with  aversion  and  -^ 

distrust.     Gloomy  and,  perhaps,  sorrowful,  he  said,  "I  can  ^  \ 
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only  look  with  sadness  on  the  melancholy  drama  that  is 
being  enacted." 

Pardon  the  digression,  while  I  relate  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  Senate,  at  this  special  session. 

Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  was  making  a  brilliant  and 
impassioned  reply  to  a  speech  of  Breckenridge,  in  which 
he  denounced  the  Kentucky  senator,  for  giving  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  enemy,  by  his  speeches.  At  length 
he  paused,  and,  turning  toward  Breckenridge,  and  fixing  his 
eye  upon  him,  he  asked,  "What  would  have  been  thought 
if,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  a  Roman  senator  had  risen, 
amidst  the  conscript  Fathers,  and  denounced  the  war,  and 
opposed  all  measures  for  its  success." 

Baker  paused,  and  every  eye  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
crowded  galleries  v/as  fixed  upon  the  almost  solitary  sena- 
tor from  Kentuck}^  Fessenden  broke  the  painful  silence, 
by  exclaiming,  in  low  deep  tones,  which  gave  expression 
to  the  thrill  of  indignation,  which  ran  through  the  hall, 
"He  would  have  been  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock." 

Congress  manifested  its  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  by  authorizing  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  empowering  the  President  to  call 
into' the  field  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  as  many 
more  as  he  might  deem  necessary. 

SURRENDER   OF    MASON    AND    SEIDELL. 

No  act  of  the  British  Government,  since  the  "stamp 
act"  of  the  Revolution,  has  ever  excited  such  intense  feel- 
ing of  hostility  toward  Great  Britain,  as  her  haughty 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  It 
required  ncvvc,  in  the  President,  to  stem  the  storm  of 
popular  feeling,  and  yield  to  that  demand,  and  it  was,  for 
a  time,  the  most  unpopular  act  of  his  administration. 
But  ^\■hen  the  excitement  of  the  day  had  passed,  it  was 
approved  by  the  sober  judgment  of  the  Nation. 

Prince  Albert  is  kindly  and  gratefully  remembered  in 
America,  where  it  is  believed  that  his  action,  in  modify- 
ing the  terms  of  that  demand,  probably  saved  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
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LINXOLX   AND   THE   ABOLITION    OF    SLAVERY. 

When  in  June,  1S5S,  at  his  home,  in  Springfield,  ?vlr. 
Lincoln  startled  the  people  with  the  declaration,  "Tliis 
government  can  not  endure,  permanently,  half  slave  and 
half  free,"  and  when,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  to  those 
who  were  laboring  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery, 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  "We  shall  not 
fail,  if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall  ;/^/  fail.  Wise  councils  may 
accelerate,  or  mistakes  dela}*,  but  sooner  or  later  the  vic- 
tory is  sure  to  come;"  he  anticipated  success,  through 
years  of  discussion,  and  final  triumph  through  peaceful 
and  constitutional  means  by  the  ballot.  He  did  not  for- 
see,  nor  even  dream  (unless  in  those  dim  mysterious 
shadows,  which  sometimes  startle  by  half  revealing  the 
future),  his  own  elevation  to  the  presidency.  He  did  not 
then  suspect  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  God,  and 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people,  to  proclaim  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  race,  and  to  sa.ve  his  country.  He  did  not  for- 
see  that  slavery  v;as  so  soon  to  be  destroyed,  amidst  the 
flames  of  war  which  itself  kindled. 

HIS   MODERATION.  '  .     ,/ 

He  entered  upon  his  administration  with  the  single  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  national  unity,  and  many  reproached 
and  denounced  him  for  the  slowness  of  his  anti-slavery 
measures.  The  first  of  the  series  was  the  abolition  of  slav- 
er>'  at  the  National  Capitol.  This  act  gave  freedom  to 
three  thousand  slaves,  with  compensation  to  their  loyal 
masters.  Contemporanious  with  this  v/as  an  act  confer- 
ring freedom  upon  all  colored  soldiers  w^ho  should  serve 
in  the  Union  armies  and  upon  their  families.  The  next 
was  an  act,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce,  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  ail  the .  territories,  and  wherever  the 
National  Government  had  jurisdiction.  But  the  great,  the 
decisive  act  of  his  administration,  was  the  "Emancipation 
Proclamation." 


EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION. 

dent  had  urged,  with  the  utmost 
on  the  loyal  slave-holders,  of  the  Border  States,  gradua 


The  President  had  urged,  with  the  utmost  earnestness. 
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and  compensated  emancipation,  but  in  vain.  He  clearly 
saw,  all  saw,  that  the  slaves,  as  used  by  the  confederates, 
were  a  vast  power,  contributing-  immensely  to  their  ability 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and,  that  by  declaring  their  freedom, 
he  would  convert  millions  of  freedmen  into  active  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Union.  The  people  knew  that  he  was 
deliberating"  upon  the  question  of  issuing  this  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  At  this  crisis,  the  Union  men  of  the 
Border  States  made  an  appeal  to  him  to  withhold  the 
edict,  and  suffer  slavery  to  survive. 

They  selected  John  J.  Crittenden,  a  venerable  and  elo- 
quent man,  and  their  ablest  statesman,  to  make,  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  a  public  appeal  to  the  President,  to 
withhold  the  proclamation.  I\Ir.  Crittenden  had  been 
g;overnor  of  Kentucky,  her  senator  in  Congress,  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  and  now,  in  his  old  age, 
covered  with  honors,  he  accepted,  like  John  Ouincy  Adams, 
a  seat  in  Congress,  that  in  this  crisis  he  might  help  to 
save  his  country. 

He  was  a  sincere  Union  man,  but  believed  it  unwise  to 
disturb  slavery.  In  his  speech,  he  made  a  most  eloquent 
and  touching  appeal,  from  a  Kentuckian  to  a  Kentuckian. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  "There  is  a  niche,  near  to 
that  of  Washington,  to  him  who  shall  save  his  country. 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  will  step  into  that  niche,  the  foiuider  and 
the  preserver  of  the  Republic  shall  stand  side  by  side." 
"  "  Owen  Lovejoy,  the  brother  of  Elijah  P.  Love- 

joy,  who  had  been  mobbed  and  murdered,  because  he 
would  not  surrender  the.  liberty  of  the  press,  replied  to 
Crittenden.  After  his  brother's'  murder,  kneeling  upon  the 
green  sod  which  covered  that  brother's  grave,  he  had  taken 
a  solemn  vow,  of  eternal  war  upon  slavery.  Ever  after, 
like  Peter  the  Hermit,  with  a  heart  of  fire  and  a  tongue  of 
lightning,  he  had  gone  forth,  preaching  his  crusade 
against  slavery.  At  length,  in  his  reply,  turning  to  Crit- 
tenden, he  said,  "The  gentleman,  from  Kentucky,  says  he 
has  a  niche  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  where  is  it.''" 

Crittenden  pointed  toward   Heaven. 

Lovejoy  continuing  said,  "He  points  upward,  but,  sir! 
if  the  President  follows  the  counsel  of  that  gentleman, 
and  becomes  the  perpetuator  of  slavery,  he  should  point 
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doz^'Hivard,  to  some  dungeon  in  the  temple  of  Moloch, 
who  feeds  on  human  blood,  and  where  are  forged  chains 
for  human  limbs;  in  the  recesses  of  whose  temple  woman 
is  scourcred  and  man  tortured,  and  outside  the  walls  are 

lying  dogs,  gorged  with  human  flesh,  as  .Byron  describes  | 

them,  lying  around  the  walls  of  Stambool."     "That,"  said  I 

Lovejoy,  "is   a  suitable  place  for  the  statue  of  him  who  I 

would  perpetuate  slavery."  | 

"I,  too,"  said  he,  "have  a  temple  for  Abraham   Lincoln,  I 

but   it  is  in  freedom's   holy  fane,          '''         '^         not  sur-  *| 
rounded  by  slave  fetters  and  chains,  but  with  the  symbols 

of  freedom — not  dark  with  bondage,  but  radiant  with  the  I 

light  of  liberty.      In  that  niche   he  shall   stand  proudly,  | 

nobly,   gloriously,   with   broken   chains   and   slave's   whips  } 

beneath  his  feet.         ^          "          That  is  a  fame  worth  liv-  | 

ing  for,  aye,  more,  it   is  a  fame  worth  dying   for,  though  ; 

that  death  led  through  Gethsemene  and  the  agony  o[  the  | 

accursed  tree."          ^         ^         ^  I 

"It  is  said,"  continued  he,  "that  Wilberforce  went  up  to  ? 

the  judgment  seat  with  the  broken   chains  of  eight  hun-  I 

dred    thousand   slaves!      Let    Lincoln   make   himself  the  f 

Liberator,  and  his  name  shall  be  enrolled,  not  only  in  this  | 
earthly  temple,  but  it  shall  be  traced  on  the  living  stones 
of    that    temple    which    is    reared    amid    the    thrones    of 
Heaven." 

Lovejoy's  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled — in  this  world — 

you  see  the  statues  to  Lincoln,  with  broken  chains  at  his  | 

feet,  rising  all  over  the  v/orld,  and — in  that  other  world —  I 

few  will  doubt  that  the  prophecy  has  been  realized.  | 

In   September,    1862,   after  the   Confederates,   by   their  | 

defeat  at  the  great  battle  of  Antietam,  had  been  driv^en  i^ 

back  from  ^Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  Lincoln  issued  the  | 

Proclamation.     It  is  a  fact,  illustratingf  his  character,  and  ^ 

showing  that  there  was  in  him  what  many  would  call  a  | 

tinge  of  superstition,  that  he  declared,  to  Secretary  Chase,  ^ 

that  he  had  made  a  solemn  3t;w  to  God,  saying,  "if  Gen-  I 

eral  Lee  is  driven  back  from   Pennsylvania,  I   will  crown  f 

the    result    with    the    declaration    of    Frlldom    TO    Tin:  ■> 
Slave."     The  final  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the  first 

of  January,  1863.     In  obedience  to  an  American  custom,  , 

he  had  been  receiving  calls  on  that  New-Year's-day,  and,  i 
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for  hours,  shaking  hands.  As  the  paper  was  brought  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  signed,  he  said, 
"Mr.  Seward,  I  have  been  shaking  hands  all  day,  and  my 
right  hand  is  almost  paralyzed.  If  my  name  ever  gets 
into  history,  it  will  be  for  this  act,  and  my  whole  soul  is  in 
it.  If  my  hand  trembles  when  I  sign  the  proclamation, 
those  who  examine  the  document  hereafter,  will  say,  "he 
hesitated." 

Then,  resting  his  arm  a  moment,  he  turned  to  the  table, 
took  up  the  pen,  and  slowly  and  firmly  wrote  Abraham 
Lincohi.  He  smiled  as,  handing  the  paper  to  Mr.  Seward, 
he  said,  "that  will  do." 

From  this  day,  to  its  final  triumph,  the  tide  of  victory 
seemed  to  set  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  Union  cause. 
The  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  victory  oi  Gettysburg, 
Chattanooga,  Chicamauga,  Lookout-Mountain,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Sheridan's  brilliant  campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah;  Thomas'  decisive  victory  at  Nashville;  Sher- 
man's march,  through  the  Confederacy,  to  the  sea;  the 
capture  of  Fort  ]\Ic/\llister;  the  sinking  of  tJic  Alabama: 
the  taking  of  Mobile,  by  Farragut;  the  occupation  of  Col- 
umbus, Charlestown,  Savannah;  the  evacuation  of  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond;  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant;  the 
taking  of  Jefferson  Davis  a  prisoner;  the  triuniph  eveiy- 
where  of  the  National  Arms;  such  were  the  events  which 
followed  (though  with  delays  and  bloodshed)  the  "Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation." 

THE   AMENDMENT   TO    THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Meanwhile  Lincoln  had  been  triumphantly  reelected. 
Congress  had,  as  before  stated,  abolished  slavery  at  the 
Capital,  prohibited  it  in  all  the  territories,  declared  all 
negro  soldiers  in  the  L'nion  armies,  and  their  families  free, 
and  had  repealed  all  laws  which  sanctioned  or  recognized 
slavery,  and  the  President  had  crowned  and  consummated 
all,  by  the  proclamation  of- -emancipation.  One  thing- 
alone  remained  to  perfect,  confirm,  and  make  everlastingly 
permanent  these  measures,  and  this  was  to  embody  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  prohibition  of  slavery  everywhere 
within  the  Republic. 

To  change  the  organic  law,  required  the  adoption  by  a 
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two-thirds'  vote  of  a  joint  resolution,  by  Congress,  and  that 
this  should  be  submitted  to,  and  ra'tined  by  two-thirds  oi^ 
the  States. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  and  in  personal 
inter\'iews  with  members  of  Congress,  urged  the  passage 
of  such  resolution.  To  test  the  strength  of  the  measure, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  had  the  honor,  in- Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  to  introduce  the  following  resolution:  i 

"'Rcsok'id,  That  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  J 

as  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States  wherever  it  now  ! 

exists,  and  to  prohibit  its  existence  in  every  part  thereof 
forever"  (Cong.  Globe,  vol.  50,  p.  659).  This  was  adopted, 
by  a  decided  vote,  and  was  the  first  resolution  ever  passed  ; 

by  Congress    in   favor  of  the  entire  abolition  of  slavcr\-.  ] 

But,  although  it  received  a  majority,  it  did  not  recei\-e  a  \ 

majority  of  two-thirds. 

The  debates  on  the  Constitutional  Amendment  (perhaps 
the  greatest  in  our  Congressional  history,  certainh'  the 
most  important  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution)  ran 
throuq;h  two  sessions  of  Con";ress.     Charles  Sumner,  the  \ 

learned  senator  from   ^Massachusetts,  brought   to  the  dis-  i 

cussion,  in  the  Senate,  his  ample  stores  ot  historical  illus- 
tration, quoting  largely  in  its  favor  from  the  historians, 
poets,  and  statesmen   of  the  past. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  the  large  j 

vote  of  ayes,  38,  noes,  6.  \ 

In   the   lower   House,   at   the   first   session,    it   failed   to  | 

obtain  a  two-thirds'  \-ote,  and,  on  a  motion  to  reconsider,  | 

went  over  to  the  next  session.  I 

Mr.  Lincohi  again  earnestly  urged  its  adoption,  and,  in  ^ 

a  letter  to  Illinois  friends,  he  said,  "The  signs  look  better.  * 

*         "^         Peace  does   not   look  so  distant  as  it  did.     I  I 

hope  it  will  come  soon,  and  come  to  stay,  and  50  come  as  | 

to  be  worth  keeping  in  all  future  time."  | 

I  recall,  very  vividly,  my  New-Year's-call  upon  tlie 
President,  January,  1864.     I   said:  t 

'T  hope,  ]\Ir.  President,  one  year  from  to-day  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  }'Ou  on  the  occur- 
rence of  three  events  ^vlficli   now  seem  probable." 

"What  are  they?"  inquired  he.  \ 

"I.  That  the  rebellion  may  be  entirely  crushed. 
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"2.  That  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  aboHshing  and 
prohibiting  slavery,  may  have  been  adopted. 

"3.  And  that  Abraham  Lincohi  may  have  been  re- 
elected President." 

"I  think,'"  replied  he,  with  a  smile,  "I  would  be  glad  to 
accept  the  first  two  as  a  compromise." 

General  Grant,  in  a  letter,  remarkable  for  that  clear 
good-sense  and  practical  judgment  for  which  he  is  distin- 
guished, condensed  into  a  single  sentence  the  political 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  "The 
North  and  South,"  said  he,  "can  never  live  at  peace  with 
each  other  except  as  one  nation  and  tJiat  zviiJiout  slavery!' 

GARFIELD'S    SPEECH. 

I  would  be  glad  to  quote  from  this  great  debate,  but 
must  confine  myself  to  a  brief  extract  from  the  speech 
of  the  present  President,  then  a  member  of  the  House. 
He  began  by  saying,  "Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  never  know 
why  sla\ery  dies  so  hard  in  this  Republic,  and  in  this 
Hall,  until  we  know  why  sin  outlives  disaster  and  Satan 
is  immortal."         '"  ^         "How  well  do  I  remember," 

he  continued,  "the  history  of  that  distinguished  predeces- 
sor of  mine,  JosJiua  R.  Giddings,  lately  gone  to  his  rest, 
who,  with  his  forlorn  hope  of  faithful  men,  took  his  life 
in  his  hands  and,  in  the  name  of  justice,  protested  against 
the  great  crime,  and  who  stood  bravely  in  his  place  until 
his  white  locks,  like  the  plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
marked  where  the  battle  of  freedom  raged  fiercest."  "' 
■^'  "In  its  mad  arrogance,  slavery  lifted  its  hand  against 
the  Union,  and  since  that  fatal  day  it  has  been  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth." 

Up  to  the  last  roll-call,  on  the  question  of  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  we  were  uncertain  and  anxious  about 
the  result.  We  needed  Democratic  votes.  We  knew  we 
should  get  some,  but  whether  enough  to  carry  the  meas- 
ure none  could  surely  tell.     *- 

As  the  clerk  called  the  names  of  members,  so  perfect 
was  the  silence  that  the  sound  of  a  hundred  pencils  keep- 
ing tally  could  be  heard"  through  the   Hall. 

Finally,  when  the  call  was  completed,  and  the  speaker 
announced  that  the  resolution  was  adopted,  the  result  was 
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received  by  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  enthusiasm.  Mem- 
bers and  spectators  (especially  the  galleries,  which  were 
crowded  with  convalescent  soldiers)  shouted  and  cheered, 
and,  before  the  speaker  could  obtain  quiet,  the  roar  of 
artillery  on  Capitol  Hill  proclaimed  to  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, the  passage  of  the  resolution.  Congress  adjourned, 
and  we  hastened  to  the  White  House  to  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  event. 

He  made  one  of  his  happiest  speeches.  In  his  ov;n 
peculiar  v.ords,  he  s^\d,  '' The  great  job  is  finishedr  '*I 
can  not  but  congratulate,"  said  he,  "all  present,  m}'self, 
the  country,  and  the  wliole  world  on  this  great  moral 
victor}\" 

PERSONAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 


And  now,  with  an  attempt  to  sketch  very  briefly  some  i 

of  his  peculiar  personal  characteristics,  I   must  close.  j 

This  great   Hercules  of  a  man  had  a  heart  as  kind  and  .  \ 

tender  as   a   woman.      Sterner   men    thought   it   a  weak-  | 

ness.     It  saddened  him  to  see  others  suffer,  and  he  shrunk  J 

from  inflicting  pain.     Let  me  illustrate  his  kindness  and  | 

tenderness  by  one  or  two  incidents.     One  summer's  day,  \ 

walking  along  the  shaded  path  leading  from  the  Execu-  \ 

tive- mansion  to  the  War- office,   I  saw  the  tall   awkward  \ 

form  of  the  President  seated   on  the  grass  under  a  tree.  | 

A  wounded  soldier,  seeking  back-pay  and  a  pension,  had  I 

met  the  President,  and,  having  recognized  him,  asked  his  \ 

counsel.      Lincoln  sat  down,  examined   the  papers  of  the  i 

soldier,  and  told  him  what  to  do,  sent  him  to  the  proper  ' 

Bureau  with  a  note,  which  secured  prompt  attention.  i 

After  the  terribly  destructive  battles  between  Grant  and  f 

Lee,  in  the  Wilderness  of  Virginia,  after  days  of  dreadful  | 

slaughter,  the  lines  of  ambulances,  conveying  the  wounded  ; 

from    the   steamers   on    the    Potomac    to    the    great    field  | 

hospitals   on   the   heights   around   Washington,  would    be  | 

continuous.  —  one   unbroken   line    from   the  wharf   to    the  I 

hospital.     At  such  a  time,  I   have  seen  the  President,  in  | 

his  carriage,  driving  slowly  along  the  line,  and  he  looked  I 
like  one  who  had   lost   the  dearest   members  of  his  own 
family.      On  one  such  occasion,  meeting  me,  he  stopped 
and  said,  "I  can  not  bear  this;  this  suffering,  this  loss  of 
life — is  dreadful." 
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I  recalled  to  him  a  line  from  a  letter  he  had  years 
before  written  to  a  friend,  whose  great  sorrow  he  had 
sought  to  console.  Reminding  him  of  the  incident,  I 
asked  him,  "Do  you  remember  writing  to  your  suffering 
friend  these  words: 

'^ And  tills  too  shall  pass  aivay, 
Never  fear.      Victory  will  conies 

In  all  his  State  papers  and  speeches  during  these  years 
of  strife  and  passion,  there  can  be  found  no  words  of 
bitterness,  no  denunciation.  When  others  railed,  he  railed 
not  again.  He  was  always  dignified,  magnanimous, 
patient,  considerate,  manly,  and  true.  His  duty  was  ever 
performed  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
ail,"  and  with  "firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right." 

NEVER   A   DE^L\GOGUE. 

Lincoln  was  never  a  demagogue.  He  respected  and 
loved  the  people,  but  never  flattered  them.  No  man  ever 
heard  him  allude  to  his  humble  life  and  manual  labor, 
in  a  v;ay  to  obtain  votes.  None  knew  better  than  he, 
that  splitting  rails  did  not  qualify  a  man  for  public  duties. 
He  realized  painfully  the  defects  of  his  education,  and 
labored  diligently  and  successfully  to  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. 

HIS    CONVERSATION. 

He  had  no  equal  as  a  talker  in  social  life.  His  con- 
versation was  fascinating  and  attractive.  He  was  full  of 
wit,  humor,  and  anecdote,  and,  at  the  same  time,  original, 
suggestive,  and  instructive.  There  was  in  his  character  a 
singular  mingling  of  mirthfulness  and  melancholy.  While 
his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  keen,  and  his  fun  and  mirth 
were  exuberent,  and  sometimes  almost  irrepressible;  his 
conversation  sparkling  with  jest,  story,  and  anecdote  and 
in  droll  description,  he  would- pass  suddenly  to  another 
mood,  and  become  sad  and  pathetic  —  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  his  homely  face  would  show  that  he  was  "  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief" 
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HIS   STORIES. 


The  newspapers,  in  America,  have  ahvays  been  full  of  | 

Lincoln's  stories  and  anecdotes,  some  true  and  many  fabu-  | 

lous.  I 

He  ahvavs    had    a    story    readv^  and,  if   not,  he  could  ! 

improvise  one,  just  fitted  for  the  occasion.      The  follow-  f 

ing  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  have  been  adapted:  % 

An  iVtlantic  port,  in  one  of  the  British  provinces,  was,  » f 

during    the  war,  a  great  resort  and   refuge   for  blockade-  | 

runners,  and  a  laro"e  contraband  trade  was  said    to  have  | 

been  carried    on    from    that   port  with    the  Confederates.  I 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1S64,  while  the  election  of  presi-  i 

dent  was    pending,  Lincoln    being  a  candidate,  the  Gov-  j 

ernor-General  of  that  province,  with  some  of  the  principal  | 

officers,    visited    Washington,    and    called    to    pay    their  f 

respects  to  tlie  executive.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  ver}' 
much  annoyed  by  the  failure  of  these  officials  to  enforce, 
very  strictly,  the  rules  of  neutrality,  but  he  treated  his 
guests  with  great  courtesy.  After  a  pleasant  interview, 
the  Governor,  alluding  to  the  approaching  presidential 
election,  said,  jokingly,  but  with  a  grain  of  sarcasm,  "I 
understand,  Mr.  President,  e\-erybody  votes  in  this  coun- 
try.    If  we  remain  until  November  can  we  vote.'*" 

"You  remind  me,"  replied  the  President,  "of  a  country- 
man of  yours,  a  green  emigrant  from  Ireland,  Pat  arrived 
in  New  York  on  election  day,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  eager 
as  Your  Excellency,  to  vote,  and  to  vote  early  and  late 
and  often.  So,  upon  his  landing  at  Castle  Garden,  he 
hastened  to  the  nearest  voting  place,  and,  as  he  ap- 
proached, the  judge,  who  received  the  ballots,  inquired, 
'who  do  you  want  to  vote  for.^  on  which  side  are  you.^' 
Poor  Pat  was  embarrassed,  he  did  not  know  who  were  the 
candidates.  He  stopped,  scratched  his  head,  then,  with 
tlie  readiness  of  his  countrymen,  he  said: 

"T  am  foment  the  Government,  anyhow.  Tell  me,  if 
}-our. Honor  plases,  which  i-^  the  rebellion  side,  and  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  want  to  vote.  In  Ould  Ireland,  I  was  always 
on  the  rebelHon  side,  and,  by  Saint  Patrick,  I'll  stick  to 
that  same  in  America.' 

"Your  Excellency,"  said  .Air.  Lincoln,  "would,  I  should 
think,  not  be  at  all  at  a  loss  on  which  side  to  vote.^" 
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THE    BOOKS    HE    READ. 

The  two  books  he  read  most  were  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare. With  them  he  was  famiihar,  reading  and  quoting 
from  them  constantly.  Next  to  Shakespeare,  among  the 
poets,  was  Burns,  with  w^hom  he  had  a  hearty  sympathy, 
and  upon  whose  poetry  he  wrote  a  lecture.  He  was 
extremely  fond  of  ballads,  and  of  simple,  sad,  and  plain- 
tive music. 

I  called  one  day  at  the  White  House,  to  introduce  two 
officers  of  the  Union  army,  both  Swedes.  Immediately 
he  began  and  repeated  from  memory,  to  the  delight  of 
his  visitors,  a  long  ballad,  descriptive  of  Norwegian  sce- 
nery, a  Norse  legend,  and  the  adventures  of  an  old  Viking 
am>ong  the  fiords  of  the  North. 

He  said  he  had  read  the  poem  in  a  newspaper,  and  the 
visit  of  these  Swedes  recalled  it  to  his  memory. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life,  as  he  was  sailing  up  the 
Potomac,  returnincr  to  Washingrton  from  his  visit  to  Rich- 
mond,  he  read  aloud  many  extracts  from  Macbeth,  and, 
among  others,  the  foUov/ing,  and  w^ith  a  tone  and  accent 
so  impressive  that,  after  his  death,  it  was  vividly  recalled 
by  those  \\ho  heard  him: 

"Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further!" 

After  his  assassination,  those  friends  could  not  fail  to 
recall  this  passage  from  the  same  play. 

"This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
.So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his.  taking-off. " 

HIS    RELIGION. 

It  is  Strange  that  any  reader  of  Lincoln's  speeches  and 
writings,  should  have  had  the  hardihood  to  charge  him 
with  infjdelit)',  but  the  charge,  having  been  repeatedly 
made,  I  reply,  in  the  light  of  facts  accessible  to  all,  that 
no   more   reverent   christian   (not    excepting   Washington) 
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ever  filled  the  chair  of  President.  Declarations  of  his  I 
trust  in  God,  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  pervade    .         I 

his  speeches  and  writings.     From  the  time  he  left  Spring-  I 

field,  to  his  death,  he  not  onh'  himself  continuedly  pra\'ed  I 

for  Divine  assistance,  but  never  failed  to  ask  the  prayers  I 

of  others  for  himself  and  his  country.  | 

His   reply  to  the  negroes  of  Baltimore,  who,  in    1864,  | 

presented  him  with  a  beautiful  Bible,  as  an  expression  of  | 

their  love  and  gratitude,  ought  to  have  silenced   all  who  I 

have  made  such  chara;es.     After  thankinsj;  them,  he  said,  I 

"This  great  book  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to  man.  | 

All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  communi-  I 

cated  through  this  book."  I 

When   a   member   of  Congress,   knowing    his    religious  I 

character,  asked  him  "why  he  did  not  join  some  church.^"  | 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "Because  I   found  difficulty,  without  | 

mental  reservation,  in  "-ivinc^  mv  assent  to  their  lonq;  and  | 

complicated  confessions  of  faith.     When   any  church  will  I 

inscribe  over  its  altar  the  Saviour's  condensed   statement  I 

of  lavv'  and   gospel,  'Thou  shalt   love   the   Lord   thy   God  | 

with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  | 

and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  that  church  will  I  join  with  | 
all  my  heart." 

WHAT    HE   ACCOMPLISHED. 

Let  us  try  to  sum  up  in  part  Avhat  he  accomplished. 
When  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  executive,  he  found 
an  empty  treasury,  the  National  credit  gone,  the  little 
nucleus  of  an  army  and  navy  scattered  and  disarmed,  the 
officers,  who  had  not  deserted  to  the  rebels,  strangers;  the 
party  which  elected  him  in  a  minority  (he  having  been 
elected  only  because  his  opponents  were  divided  between 
Douglas,  Breckenridge,  and  Everett),  the  old  Democratic 
party,  which  had  ruled  most  of  the  time  for  half  a  centurw 
hostile,  and  even  that  part  of  it  in  the  North,  from  Ion,; 

association,  in  sympathy  with~t-he  insurgents;  his  own  parl>  | 

made  up  of  discordant  elements,  and  neither  he  nor  his  par-  | 

ty  had  acquired  prestage  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  | 
It   is   the  exact   truth   to  say   that   when   he   entered   tlic 

IV/nU  House  he  was  the  object  of  personal  prejudice  to  a  ; 

majority  of  the  American  people,  and  of  contempt  to  a  | 
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powerful  minorit}\  He  entered  upon  his  task  of  restoring 
the  integrity  of  a  broken  Union,  without  sympathy  from 
any  of  the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe.  Those  which 
were  not  hostile,  manifested  a  cold  neutrality,  exhibiting 
toward  him  and  his  government  no  cordial  good-will,  nor 
extending  any  moral  aid.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  crushed 
the  most  stupendous  rebellion,  supported  by  armies  more 
vast,  by  resources  greater,  and  an  organization  more  per- 
fect, than  ever  before  undertook  tlie  dismemberment  of  a 
nation.  He  united  and  held  together,  against  contending 
factions,  his  own  party,  and  strengthened  it  by  securing 
the  confidence  and  winning  the  support  of  the  best  part  of 
all  parties.  He  composed  the  quarrels  of  rival  generals; 
and,  at  length,  won  the  respect,  and  confidence,  and  sym- 
pathy of  all  nations  and  peoples.  He  was  reelected, 
almost  by  acclamation,  and,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories, he  annihilated  all  armed  opposition.  He  led  the 
people,  step  by  step,  to  emancipation,  and  saw  his  work 
crowned  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  eradicat- 
ing and  prohibiting  slavery  forever,  throughout  the  Re- 
public. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  his  achieve- 
ments during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  Y\nd  this 
good  man,  when  the  hour  of  victory  came,  made  it  not  the 
hour  of  vengeance,  but  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

These  five  years  of  incessant  labor  and  fearful  responsi- 
bility told  even  upon  his  strength  and  vigor.  He  left 
Illinois,  for  the  Capital,  with  a  frame  of  iron  and  nerves  of 
steel.  His  old  friends  who  had  known  him  as  a  man  who 
did  not  know  what  illness  was;  who  had  seen  him  on  the 
prairies  before  the  Illinois  courts,  full  of  life,  genial,  and 
sparkling  with  fun;  now  saw  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead 
deepened  into  furrows — the  laugh  of  the  old  days  lost  its 
heartiness;  anxiety,  responsibilit)-,  care,  and  hard  work 
wore  upon  him,  and  his  nerves  of  steel,  at  times,  became 
irritable.  He  had  had  no  respit_c_,  had  taken  no  holidays. 
When  others  fled  away,  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
Capital,  he 'stayed.  lie  Would  not  leave  the  helm  until 
all  danger  v/as  past,  and  the  good  ship  of  state  had  made 
her  port. 

I   will   not  dwell   upon  the  unutterable  sorrow,  of  the 
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American  people,  at  his  shocking  death.  But  I  desire  to 
express  here,  in  this  great  City  of  this  grand  Empire,  the 
sensiblaty  with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
received,  at  his  death,  the  sympathy  of  the  Enghsh-speaic- 
ing  race. 

That  sympathy  vras  most  eloquently  expressed  by  all. 
It  came  from  Windsor  Castle  to  the  White  House;  from 
England's  widowed  Queen  to  the  stricken  and  distracted 
widow  at  Washington.  From  Parliament  to  Congress, 
from  the  people  of  all  this  magnihcent  Empire,  as  it 
stretches  round   the  world,  from   England   to   India,  from  l\ 

Canada,  to  Australia,  came  words  of  deep  feeling,  and  they  ^.1 

were    received    by    the    American    people,    in    their   sore  i  | 

bereavement,  as  the  expression  of  a  kindred  race.  ^  | 

I   can   not  forbear  referring  in   particular  to  the  words  |  [ 

spoken  in  Parliament  on  that  occasion,  by  Lords  Russell  i  \ 

and  Derby,  and,  especially,  by  that  great  and  picturesque  I  \ 

leader,  so  lately  passed  away,  Lord  Beaconsfield.     After  a  |.: 

discriminating   eulogy   upon   the   late   President,   and    the  I.' 

expression  of  profound  sympathy,  he  -said: 

"Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  people  of  England,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  forget  that  he  sprang  from  the  same  father-  | 

land  and  spake  the  same  mother-tongue." 

God  grant  that,  in  ail  the  unknown  future,  nothing  may 
ever  disturb  the  friendly  feeling  and  respect  which  each 
nation  entertains  for  the  other.  May  there  never  be  an- 
other quarrel  in  the  family. 
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Edwardsville,  III.,  Sept.  6,'i88i. 

Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold, 

Dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  that  copy  of  your  admir- 
able address  before  the  London  Historical  Society  touching 
our  great  and  good  friend  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  I  doubly  thank 
you  for  the  truthful  and  attractive  manner  in  which  you 
presented  his  life  and  character  in  his  lowly  and  higher 
walks. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  my  life  has  been  a  mere  delusion; 
that  I  could  have  personally  known  and  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  one  who  fills  so  large  a  measure  of  space  in 
the  world's  estimation  appears  impossible  and  unreal. 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  great  comm.oner  in  1832, 
in  the  second  Blackhavv'k  campaign.  He  was  wrestling  at 
the  time  with  one  Dow  Thompson,  the  champion  wrestler 
of  Southern  Illinois.  Lincoln  was  Captain  of  a  company 
from  Alcnard  County,  and  was  champion  of  the  Northern 
section.  There  was  hardly  any  North  at  that  time,  in  its 
present  acceptation.  They  were  both  men  of  huge  pro- 
portions and  Herculean  strength.  Thompson  was  six  feet 
high,  Lincoln  six  feet  four,  and  the  bystanders  concluded 
that  Dow  had  the  advantage  in  that  respect,  but  Lincoln 
came  out  triumphant  owing  to  his  greater  mental  resources. 
He  had  more  skill  than  his  opponent. 

I  have  talked  with  Air.  Lincoln  about  this  incident  after 
he  became  President,  and  it  amused  him   exceedingly  to 
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recall  the  scenes  of  his  early  life  in  the  backwoods.  He 
alluded  ver}'  kindly  to  Dow  Thompson,  and  had  kept  trace 
of  him  from  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  to  Arkansas.  Dow 
was  a  true  specimen  of  the  genus  Pioneer.  His  property 
was  all  absorbed  in  paying  fines  for  fighting  with  the  Ger- 
mans, who  began  soon  after  the  Blackhaw^k  war  to  mo\'e 
into  St.  Clair  County,  and  Dow^  had  to  emigrate,  and,  like 
most  of  his  class,  went  to  Arkansas  where  game  was  more 
abundant  and  he  could  fight  in  peace  "without  being 
troubled  with  the  minions  of  the  law."  Dow  had  no  malice 
in  his  composition.  He  seldom  fought  because  he  was 
mad,  but  just  to  find  out  who  was  the  best  man;  but  his 
curiosity  on  this  head  was  intense  and  often  gratified.  He 
held  Lincoln  in  high  estimation  because  he  was  a  funny 
fellow  ''and  much  of  a  man." 

The  next  I  saw  of  Lincoln  was  at  Vandalia  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Leo-islature  from  Sanoamon  County.  He 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  "long  nine."  By  this  time  he 
had  studied  law,  and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  House,  and  was  always  put  forth  to 
squelch  out  some  poor  wight  of  a  Democrat  (who  had 
made  himself  particularl)'  obnoxiousj  by  one  of  his  inimi- 
table stories. 

Lincoln  and  I  were  born  in  the  same  year,  of  the  same 
political  faith  and  calling,  and  raised  in  the  same  back- 
woods fashion,  and  soon  became  intimate.  I  ever  after-  I 
ward  followed  his  lead,  and  regarded  him  as  a  rough  dia-  I 
mond  of  the  purest  water.  But,  with  all  my  admiration  | 
for  him,  it  never  entered  my  head  that  he  had  those  l 
supreme  qualities  that  are  essential  to  enable  a  man  to  f 
guide  the  ship  o(  State  safely  through  the  storms,  among  I 
the  rocks,  and  over  the  quicksands  of  direful  war.                               f 

Events  have  proven,  however,  that  he  had  transcendant  | 

greatness  stored   away  in  the  recesses  of  his  nature,  quah-  | 
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ties  that  would  make  him  equal  to  the  greatest  emergen- 
cies. And  now  that  his  fame  knows  no  bounds,  that  the 
loftiest  intellects  and  those  occupying  the  highest  positions 
in  the  world  bow  in  deference  to  his  greatness  and  his  vir- 
tues, I  can  hardly  realize  that  it  was  my  lot  to  have  been 
on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  one  of  his  almost  super- 
human cndov.'ments.  I  see  him  at  one  view  the  rough, 
awkward,  good-natured  backwoods  boy,  delighting  his 
companions  with  his  apt  and  amusing  stories  and  illustra- 
tions. Next  I  see  him  in  the  forum  convincing  the  court 
and  entrancing  the  juries;  then  I  behold  him  in  the  halls 
of  legislation  and  on  the  husting  the  peer  (I  may  say  the 
superior)  of  all  his  antagonists,  but  yet  he  was  not  beyond 
rivalry;  others  were  his  equals  thus  far,  but  his  time  had 
not  yet  come.  Now  without  any  adventitious  aids  he  has 
worked  himself  into  the  Presidential  chair.  He  takes  the 
helm  of  tlie  ship  of  State  in  the  most  turbulent  and  trying 
period  in  the  world's  history.  Will  he  be  equal  to  this  su- 
preme occasion.^  We  doubt,  we  almost  despair.  Da}'  by 
day,  however,  his  powers  unfold  themselves,  and  he  meets 
and  overcomes  every  difficulty  with  transcendant  ability- 
We  are  beginning  to  feel  that  in  the  ungainly  Illinois  law- 
yer we  have  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  We  soon 
make  up  our  minds  that  Providence  has  raised  up  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  this  special  occasion,  and  we  trust  with 
childlike  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  patriotism.  Now 
he  begins  to  attract  the  attention  and  command  the  admi- 
ration of  all  mankind.  A  CoUosus  has  risen  in  the  West. 
Two  millions  of  men  have  sprung  to  arms  at  his  bidding. 
Is  he  to  be  a  disturber,  or  has  he  come  for  the  repose  of 
the  nations.^  Let  us  see.  Pie  crushes  out  the  Rebellion. 
He  strikes  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of  4,000,000  slaves. 
He  preaches  good-will  to  all  men,  even  those  who  had  been 
striving  to  destroy  this  blest  Government.    He  has  demon- 
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strated  that  ours  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  strongest 
Government  in  the  world.  At  this  juncture  he  is  stricken 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  while  in  the  full  blaze  of  his 
glory,  when  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  his  praises  and 
deep  regret  at  his  death. 

No  impartial  man  has  ever  imputed  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
an  error  of  judgment  or  an  unworthy  intent.  I  claim  my 
share  of  the  credit  of  belonging  to  a  race  and  a  nation  that 
is  capable  of  producing  so  great  and  so  good  a  man.  I 
vas  proud  to  see  that  Englishmen  could  appreciate  his 
abilities  and  his  worth.  None  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
could  unite  such  greatness  with  such  moderation.  I  delight 
in  the  admiration  of  England,  and  am  vexed  when  she  acts 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  toward  us.  I  was  for  war  with  her 
on  account  of  the  Trent  affair;  but  still  I  like  her  with  all 
her  faults.  She  has  so  many  of  the  noblest  of  God's  crea- 
tion in  her  midst.  Her  John  Bright,  and  her  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  that  sort  of  men  prevented  our  swearing  eternal 
hostility  to  our  old  mother. 

I  again  thank  you  for  giving  our  cousins  a  just  and  truth- 
ful view  of  our  model  man  and  President.  Write  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  It  always  affords  me  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you.     I  am  your  old   friend, 
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STEPHEN  ARNOLD  DOUGLAS. 

By  JA^IES  W.  SHEAHAN,  ESQ. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Chicago  University,  Bryan  Hall,  July  3,  1S61. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Regents  of  the  Chicago  University, 
held  June  5,  1S61,  with  other  proceedings,  touching  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
S.  A.  Douglas,  it  was  ordered  that  at  the  annual  commencement  exercises  on 
the  3d  of  July,  there  be  an  oration  upon  the  illustrious  Statesman,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Treat,  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  was  ap- 
pointed orator  for  the  occasion.  Subsequently,  on  the  30th  June,  Judge  Treat 
informed  the  committee  of  his  inability  to  be  present.  In  the  meantime, 
committees  of  the  Common  (Council,  and  of  the  Douglas  Club  having  been 
similarly  disappointed  in  the  persons  chosen  by  them  to  deliver  a  like  oration, 
proposed  to  Mr.  Sheahan  to  deliver  the  address,  and  for  that  purpose  united 
with  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  University,  and  agreed  to  have  but  one 
address,  to  be  delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises.  Extracts  from  this 
address  are  given  in  this  publication. 

When  the  traveler  hears,  in  his  old  age  and  retirement, 
the  name  of  some  distant  city,  village,  or  land  which  had 
been  familiar  to  him  in  his  journeys,  how  his  eyes  will 
brighten,  and  the  blood  course  more  warmly  through  his 
heart,  as  that  name  recalls  scenes  of  love,  of  peril,  of 
pleasure,  or  of  storm.  And  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  were 
his  political  friends,  and  you  who  served  with  him  in  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  this  University,  and  to  us 
all  of  Chicago,  and  of  Illinois,  will  not,  until  the  latest 
days  of  our  lives,  the  name  of  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas 
carry  back  memories  to  days  when  he  stood  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  national  edifice,  and  we  found  happiness 
and  honor  in  resting  at  his  feet.^ 

And  now,  what  shall  I  say  of  him.^  What  shall  I  say 
of  him  whose  name  and  achievements  are  familiar  to  us 
all.''  Shall  Isay  to  you  that  he  was  intellectually  great  .^ 
That  fact  is  recorded  in  enduring  characters  upon  the  his- 
tory of  his  country — characters  carved  by  himself  mid  the 
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plaint  from  friend,  and  has  served  to  poison  many  a  shaft 
from  an  adversary's  bow.  Political  friends,  vv'hose  notion 
of  political  na\'ig-ation  is  to  keep  forever  in  smooth  water, 
and  never  go  out  of  sight  of  land,  always  considered 
Douglas  an  unsafe  leader,  because,  instead  of  looking  at 
new  questions,  with  the  view  of  taking  such  course  as 
would  avoid  a  storm,  and  keep  the  cargo  of  spoils  safel\- 
stowed,  he  would  promptl}^  decide  the  matter  upon  its 
merits,  and  calling  on  all  who  dare  defend  the  right,  boldly 
launch  out  to  meet  the  gale,  and  battle  with  its  conse- 
quences. 

And  why,  fellovr-citizens,  did  Mr.  Douglas  act  thus.?  I 
say  that  it  was  because  he  had  the  most  unbounded  conh- 
dence  in  the  people.  He  believed,  and  the  conviction  had 
become  part  of  his  nature,  that  the  popular  heart  was 
honest,  tliat  the  popular  mind  was  intelligent,  and  that 
time  and  reason  would  inevitably  bring  an  honest  and 
intelligent  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the  right;  and  that 
a  people  thus  led  to  appreciate  and  approve,  would  in  the 
end  prove  far  more  reliable  citizens,  and  a  surer  bulwark 
for  the  Union  than  a  people  cajoled  by  sophistry  into  a 
hasty  endorsement  of  a  policy,  which,  not  having  been 
examined  and  adopted  by  reason,  might,  at  any  moment 
of  popular  excitement  be  as  hastily  abandoned. 

The  great  secret,  or,  the  great  means  v/hich  enabled  him 
to  decide  with  such  apparent  rapidity  and  accuracy,  upon 
all  points  of  national  politics,  consisted  in  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  he  tried  all  such  questions  by  certain 
principles.  As  parallel  lines  must  be  equally  distant  from 
each  other  at  all  points,  and  can  not  be  parallel  if  other- 
wise, so  if  any  measure,  or  policy,  or  doctrine  deviated  even 
to  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  iron  rule  by  which  he  marked 
the  line  of  duty  and  of  patriotism,  then,  to  the  extent  of 
that  deviation,  be  it  great  or  small,  that  measure,  or  policy, 
or  doctrine,  in  his  judgment,  was  wrong.  But  do  not  let 
me  be  understood  as  saying  that  his  judgments  were  after 
the  Procrustean  style.  He  did  not  say  a  thing  should  be 
so  short  or  so  long,  so  broad  and  so  narrow;  but  he  said  the 
north  star  indicated  the  true  pole,  and  that  that  compass 
that  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  pointed  else- 
where than  to  the  starry  beacon,  fixed  from  all  time  by 
14 
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God's  own  unerring;  hand,  was  a  false  compass,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  pilot  who  persisted  in  its  use,  ought  to  be 
throvrn  overboard,  and  sunk  into  the  sea. 

It  has  been  popular  at  times,  with  the  enemies  of  'Mr. 
Douglas,  to  charge  him  with  truckling  to  the  slave  interest. 
Never,  never,  was  there  greater  injustice.  I  speak  of  this 
not  to  vindicate  his  party  fidelity,  nor  his  patriotism,  but 
to  vindicate  from  an  ungenerous  aspersion,  his  powerful 
intellect.  He  truckle  to  any  one!  He  stoop,  and  be 
mean  and  sordid !  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
He  despised  and  held  in  utter  abhorrence  that  system  of 
political  bondage  which  held  free-born  men  of  intelligence 
as  servitors  at  the  stirrup  of  those  who  claim  by  prescrip- 
tion the  privilege  of  riding  rough -shod  over  all  who 
thronged  the  high-road  of  life.  He  was  a  FREEMAN  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  He  resisted  the  aggressive 
claims  of  slavery,  and  with  equal  power  the  aggressive 
aims  of  the  abolitionists.  He  could  not  unite  with  either 
wholly,  because  he  held  both  to  be  wrong.  He  stood  man- 
fully beside  slavery  when  slavery  claimed  what  the  Con- 
stitution granted  it;  he  stood  as  manfully  with  the  abo- 
litionists in  resisting  slavery  when  it  demanded  more  than 
the  Constitution  granted.  Ikit  he  would  stand  by  neither 
slavery  nor  abolitionism  when  they  sought  to  go  beyond 
the  Constitution.  Had  slavery  been  coiUent  with  what 
the  Constitution  granted  it,  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
task  to  crush  out  abolitionism.  Had  abolitionism  sought 
only  to  confine  slavery  by  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  crush  out  the  wild  advocates 
of  extra  Constitutional  privileges.  Mr.  Douglas  labored  to 
bring  either  of  these  adverse  factions  to  a  Constitutional 
theory  and  practice,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had  he  not 
been  betra}cd.  even  in  the  hour  of  success,  by  men  who 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  country  for  the 
wretched  satisfaction  of  ruining  him. 

Mr.  Douglas  never,  I  sa\'  it  confident!}-,  yielded  one  iota 
of  principle  to  slavery.  His -intellect  forbade  it.  His 
whole  political  system  was  like  a  delicately  constructed 
apparatus,  in  which  the  motive  power,  as  well  as  mechani- 
cal agents,  were  principles  so  intimately  connected  and 
harmoniously  arranged,  that  were  he  to  withdraw^  a  single 
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Spring,  or  pivot,  or  wheel,  or  other  part,  no  matter  how 
minute,  the  whole  fabric  would  fall  to  pieces,  a  total  wreck 
and  ruin.  He  took  pride  in  being  the  architect  of  his  own 
fame — a  fame  gained  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  know  that  there  was  alwa}'S  a  greater 
probability  of  his  seeking  and  provoking  hostility  than 
truckling  or  }-ielding  to  avoid  it.  He  was  brave;  he  was 
confident;  he  knew  the  power  of  his  own  great  intellect; 
and  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he  would  stoop  when 
he  might  command. 

]\Ir.  Douglas  was  a  Patriot,  and  his  patriotism,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  flag,  and  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Union,  did 
not  date  their  birth  with  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  There  have  been  other  wars,  and  other  occasions, 
when  there  was  need  of  strong  arms  in  the  field,  and  stout 
hearts  and  eloquent  words  in  council.  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
moment  this  war  commenced,  promptly  visited  the  Presi- 
dent, tendering  him  all  the  aid  he  could  render, — not 
seeking,  like  others,  to  be  made  a  brigadier  in  a  service  of 
which  he  knew  nothing — but  tendering  him  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  a  power  in  the 
nation  v\'hich  no  one  sa\e  himself  could  successfully  wield. 
In  this  we  have  another  instance  of  ]\Ir.  Douglas'  prompt- 
ness in  decision.  We  all  know  how  hostile  a  large  body 
of  our  own  people  were  to  the  war;  we  all  know  that  had 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  hesitated;  had  he  played  false  to 
himself  and  his  countr\-;  had  he  called  on  the  disloyal  and 
disaffected  to  resist  the  war,  the  campaign  would  have 
commenced  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  but  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,. 
his  conduct  was  governed  by  principle;  that  principle  he 
had  expressed  in  these  bold  and  emphatic  words:  "Pa- 
triotism emanates  from  the  heart;  it  fills  the  soul;  inspires 
the  whole  man  with  a  devotion  to  his  country's  cause;  and 
speaks  and  acts  in  the  same  language.  The  Union  wants 
no  friends,  acknowledges  the  fidelity  of  no  citizen  who, 
after  war  is  declared,  condemns  the  justice  of  her  cause 
and  sym[)athizes  u  ith  her  enemies.  All  such  are  traitors 
in  their  hearts,  and  it  only  remains  for  them  to  commit 
some  overt  act,  for  Vvhich  they  may  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts." 
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When  were  these  memorable  words  uttered  ?  Were  they 
spoken  when  Sumter  was  sustaining  .the  fiery  cannonade? 
Were  they  uttered  when  hostile  legions  were  investing 
Pickens?  When  traitorous  Twiggs  was  giving  up  the 
country's  arms  and  munitions  to  the  traitors  in  Texas? 
Was  it  when  preparations  were  maturing  for  tlie  capture 
of  the  federal  city?  Not  so,  fellow-citizens!  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  had  not  lived  to  the  mature  age  of  forty-eight  to 
have  his  tongue  touched  for  the  first  time  with  the  fire  of 
patriotism.  He  was  a  patriot  in  1861,  but  he  had  been  as 
patriotic  before  that  period.  The  words  I  have  quoted 
were  uttered  when  the  brave  and  gallant  old  veteran  Tay- 
lor occupied  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a 
miserable  faction  in  Congress  were  disputing,  as  another 
miserable  faction  is  now  disputing  in  Congress,"  over  the 
point  whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  not 
exceeded  his  constitutional  authority  in  defending  the  soil 
and  government  from  invasion.  If  the  words  I  have  read 
are  just  and  patriotic  to-day,  and  who  will  say  the}'  are 
not?  they  were  as  just  and  patriotic  fifteen  years  ago;  and 
being  just  and  patriotic  then,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  utter 
them  tJicn,  but  left  to  craven  time-servers  and  s}xophantic 
demagogues  the  privilege  of  waiting  until  1861  to  say  it 
was  treason  to  give  aid  or  comfort,  material  or  moral,  to 
the  enemies  of  their  countrv's  flac:. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  This  was  the  grand  foundation 
of  all  his  plans  and  policies.  He  proposed  nothing,  sug- 
gested nothing,  planned  nothing  that  did  not  have  as  the 
foundation  the  honest  will  of  the  people.  Take  up  all  tlie 
schemes  that  he  may  have  framed,  examine  them  closely, 
notice  the  varied  styles  and  purposes  of  the  superstruct- 
ures, and  then  you  will  find  that  each  and  all  of  them  rest. 
or  were  intended  to  rest,  upon  the  virtuous  intelligence  of 
his  countrymen.  He  never,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
popular  hostilit}',  never  despaired  of  the  people.  He  never 
complained  of  tliem,  but  the  records  of  the  countr\'  con- 
tain many  an  expression  of  his  estimate  of  the  demagogues 
uho  ride  upon  every  storm,  not  caring  into  what  folh'  or 

*  This  Oration  was,  by  invitation,  repeated  July  iSth,  in  Chicago,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  "DouLrias  Fund." 
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confusion  It  may  carry  the  country.  His  devotion  to  pop- 
ular interests  Vv'as  ting-ed  with  no  demagogisni.  He  was 
oftener  in  conflict  with  the  leaders  and  fomenters  of 
popular  violence  and  passion  than  at  peace  with  them. 
He  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  people;  he  laid  no  claim  to 
distinction  from  ancestry;  he  preferred  to  be  an  honor  to 
his  name  than  to  receive  honor  from  it.  He  had  known 
poverty  and  humiliation ;  he  had  known  what  it  was  to 
want  for  bread,  and  not  to  have  the  means  to  procure  it. 
He  had  known  and  seen,  when  struggling  in  obscurity,  the 
artifices  and  wickedness  of  those  who  abuse  the  confidence 
of  the  unsuspecting  populace.  His  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings were  all  with  the  mass  of  his  countrvmien,  and  to 
their  service  did  he  devote  his  life.  He  never  feared  a 
political  result,  if  the  popular  decision  was  postponed  to 
a  time  which  admitted  of  reaching  them  by  argument  and 
reason.  He  never  was  defeated  by  popular  will.  The 
election  of  last  year  was  no  criterion  of  ^Mr.  iDouglas' 
popular  strength.  Had  there  been  any  hope  of  his  elec- 
tion; had  the  country  not  been  divided  by  sectional  strife 
and  wicked  purposes,  there  would  have  been  a  popular 
manifestation  in  his  favor  such  as  had  never  been  made  in 
the  case  of  any  other  American  statesman. 

You  have  heard  that  in  the  conduct  of  military  matters 
the  fortunes  of  a  disastrous  conflict  or  campaign  are  some- 
times reversed  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  bravery  of 
a  forlorn  hope — that  body  of  men  who  are  sent  out  on  a 
desperate  enterprise,  as  a  last  resort,  to  overcome,  by  a 
bold  adventure,  the  advantages  of  the  enemy.  You  can 
well  understand  the  feelings  of  the  brave  hearts  engaged 
in  this  enterprise,  as  they  march  upon  a  mission  that  is  to 
end  in  their  death  and  in  the  defeat  of  their  cause,  or  in 
rolling  back  the  tide  of  defeat  that  has  pursued  them. 
Yet  they  have  Jwpc.  The  chances  may  be  fearful,  but 
nevertheless,  there  is  hope,  and  history  is  filled  with  in- 
stances of  the  successful  achfevements  of  a  forlorn  hope. 
But  in  November  last,  what  a  spectacle  was  presented! 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  freemen,  with  an  un- 
failing constancy,  a  devotion  and  a  heroic  fidelity  to  their 
cause,  marched  up  to  the  polls  and  voted  for  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  I     Their  cause  was  in  as  desperate  a  strait  as  ever 
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was  that  of  a  defeated  army;  they  knew  they  were  marked 
men;  they  were  conspicuously  adorned  for  the  shots  of 
the  enemy,  yet  they  hesitated  not,  they  faltered  not,  nor 
were  they  dismayed.  The}-  were  forlorn,  but  they  could 
not  call  themselves  a  forlorn  hope,  for  they  had  no  hope ; 
all  was  lost,  all  was  gone.  An  active  enemy  in  front,  a 
base  and  treacherous  io^  in  the  rear;' nevertheless,  with 
ba}-onets  fixed,  shoulder  to.  shoulder,  and  with  locked  step, 
in  solid  column,  and  with  rapid  stride,  they  marched  boldly 
to  the  last  encounter!  That  was  devotion  to  be  proud  of, 
and  the  noble  leader,  whose  courage  had  led  him  personally 
into  the  very  recesses  of  the  enemy's  camp,  'felt  prouder 
of  these  million  and  half  of  unbou^ht  votes,  given  for  him 
by  men  who  knew  he  had  not  and  would  not  have  ofhces 
or  rewards  to  bestow,  than  if  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
exertions  of  those  who  were  confident  of  favors  from  him. 

Since- Cla\%  no  American  ever  had  such  hosts  of  devoted 
personal  friends,  ever  had  such  multitudes  follow  him  be- 
cause they  lo\'ed  him  personally.  In  the  consciousness  of 
this  popular  iffection,  Mr.  Douglas  found  ample  compen- 
sation for  his  public  labors.  And  it  was  his  boast  and  his 
pride,  that  he  had  never,  by  precept  or  example,  taught 
any  of  his  countrymen  to  refuse  to  honor  and  to  follow  the 
flag  of  his  country,  or  to  resist,  oppose,  and  defy  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  Union.  So  strong  was  this  honor- 
able pride,  so  ever-present  was  the  gratifying  thought,  that  i 
even  in  liis  dying  hours,  rousing  temporarily  from  the  f 
delirium  of  fever,  he  ga\-e  that  memorable  message  to  his  \ 
children:  "TELL  THEM  TO  LOVE  AND  OBEY  THE  COX-  j 
STITUTIOX    OF   THE    UXITED    STATES."                                                              | 

I  have  said  ]\Ir.  Douglas  was  an  American.     His  Ameri-  | 

canism  was  of  a  peculiar  nature.     Long  before  he  entered  j 

Congress,  during   the  political  .controversies  of    i84i-'4-,  I 

he  laid  down  as  a  fact  which  he  hoped  to  see  demonstrated  I 

in  recorded  history,  that  Xorth  .America  was  not  too  large  I 

for  this  American  republic,  that  the  American  flag  could  I 

cover  but  one  nation,  and  that  nation  should  extend  from  | 

the  extreme  north   to   the   lowest  waters  of  the  Gulf   ni  | 

Mexico.     Twerity  years  ago,  he  declared  in  Congress  that  | 

there  was  not  room  enough  on  this  continent  for  another 
government — either  republican  or  monarchical,  and  at  the 
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hour  of  his  death,  this  nation,  with  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  had  sneered  at  his  doctrine,  and 
stvled  his  pohcv  as  demaG^oj^ism,  was  about  to  try,  bv  the 
ordeal  of  battle,  whether  the  national  ensign  could  be  kept 
extended  over  our  present  existing  limits,  or  a  banner  with 
a  strange  device,  planted  over  half  the  republic.  1  can  not 
do  him  greater  justice  than  to  quote  his  own  clear  and 
forcible  language:  "It  therefore,  becomes  us  to  put  this 
nation  in  a  state  of  defence;  and  when  we  are  told  that 
this  will  lead  to  war.  all  I  have  to  say  is  this:  violate  no 
treaty  stipulations,  nor  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations; 
preserve  the  national  honor  and  integrity  of  the  country; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  assert  our  right  to  the  last  inch,  and 
then,  if  war  comes,  let  it  come.  We  may  regret  the  neces- 
sity which  produced  it,  but  when  it  does  come,  I  would 
administer  to  our  citizens  Hannibal's  oath  of  eternal  en- 
mity, and  not  terminate  it  until  the  question  was  settled 
forever.''  That  was  his  language  twenty  years  ago,  and 
yet  there  are  those  who  affect  to  believe  that  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  did  not  become  a  patriot  until  after  he  had  lost 
all  hope  of  Southern  support.  It  is  true  that  this  was  said 
respecting  anticipated  trouble  with  a  foreign  foe,  but  the 
language  is  perfectly  applicable  to  a  domestic  enemy.  He 
had  more  respect  for,  and  could  recognize  and  admit  a 
degree  of  honor  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  enemy,  that  he 
could  not  concede  to  a  domestic  one.  His  memorable 
words — that  in  civil  war  there  can  be  no  neutrals — we 
must  be  patriots  or  traitors — will  serve  to  show  his  esti- 
mate of  those  who  dare  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

But  that  was  not  all  he  said.  In  almost  prophetic  lan- 
guage, he  then  described  a  case  which  is  now  before  the 
country  for  decision.  He  declared  that  he  would  never 
consent  that  rival  petty  republics  should  grow  up  on  our 
border,  engendering  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  interfer- 
ing with  each  other's  domestic  affairs,  and  continually  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  all.  And  the  reason  given  for  this 
was,  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  republic  on  this  con- 
tinent would  at  once  excite  a  jealousy  toward  our  own, 
and  as  that  new  republic  must  naturally  be  the  weaker,  it 
would  seek  European  alliances,  and  these  alliances  would, 
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.  f  course,  make  this  rival  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
British  power,  through  which  to  assail  our  interests.  An 
:  cean-bound  republic,  with  the  whole  continent  under  one 
ag.  was  the  favorite  project  of  his  early  statesmanship, 
id  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  commencement 
.  f  an  attempt,  by  the  very  men  who  repudiated  his  policy, 
■v.hich,  if  successful,  will  see  the  Union  split  into  as  many 
governments  as  there  are  States,  and  each  of  them  a  prey 
to  the  avarice  or  intrigues  of  despotism  abroad. 

Time  will  not  permit,  nor  is  this  altogether  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  dv/ell  upon  the  many  and  varied  national 
■atters  in  Vv'hich  ?^Ir.  Douglas  took  an  active  part.  For 
:  '.enty  years  he  was  a  leading  man  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  During  that  time  he  has  borne  a  conspicuous 
-art.  His  name  has  been  blended  with  the  legislative  his- 
t  jry  of  his  country,  and  in  all  the  branches  of  its  progress. 
7  he  debates  of  Congress  are  an  imperishable  monument 
to  his  industry,  his  sagacity,  and  his  love  of  country.  The 
great  act  of  legislation  upon  which  his  opponents  have 
assailed  him  most  fiercely,  and  which,  even  after  death,  has 
been  quoted  as  *'the  great  mistake,  not  to  say  crime"  of 
his  life,  was  the  one  in  which  he  took  the  most  pride,  and 
which  he  felt  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  best.  It  was  the 
Nebraska  Act.  A  defence  of  that  act  is  not  needed  here, 
but  as  it  served  for  years  as  a  battery  from  which  he  was 
assailed,  it  is  but  proper  that  in  a  few  sentences  it  be  stated 
why  he  proposed  it,  why  he  pressed  it,  and  why  it  failed. 

]\Ir.  Douglas  was  one  of  those  who  saw  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  in  Congress  could  accomplish 
nothing,  save  to  widen  the  social  and  political  breach  that 
has  always  existed  between  the  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  States.  Seven  years  experience  in  Congress 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  that  C[uestion  from  the  halls  of  the  national  legis- 
lafure.  In  1850,  the  compromise  bills  of  that  year,  of 
which  he  wrote  every  word,  were  passed.  California  had 
been  acquired,  and  a  road  to  the  Pacific  was  indispensable. 
In  1854,  the  inimense  tract  of  territory,  now  known  as 
Xebra;ika  and  Kansas,  was  closed,  by  law,  to  emigration 
and  to  travel.  Like  a  huge  block,  it  barred  the  natural 
pathway  to  the  Pacific.     The  South  was  pressing  a  railroad 
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from  ?»Iemphis,  and  south-westerly  across  the  continent, 
Mr,  Douglas  wanted  a  fair  chance  to  have  that  railroad 
lead  from  the  north,  where  it  could  find  communication 
through  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic,  Our  railroads  had  al- 
ready reached  the  ]^Jississippi.  and  others  were  projected, 
extending  to  the  ^Missouri,  He  wanted  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  opened,  and  the  country  made  free  to  the  enter-' 
prise  of  the  north.  In  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
it  was  essential  to  have  the  Pacific  connected  by  some 
other  route  than  one  through  a  hostile  section.  That  was 
the  motive  for  organizing  these  territories — a  motive  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  desire  to  benefit  the  whole  nation,  and 
especially  to  give  to  the  northwest  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete  for  the  commerce  of  the  great  east. 

But  that  curse  of  all  things,  the  question  of  African 
slavery,  lay  at  the  threshold.  He  could  not  open  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  without  waking  the  sleeping  Demon.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  one  grand  struggle,  to  seize 
the  monster,  to  invite  both  North  and  South  to  unite  in 
chaining  it;  and,  having  it  in  chains,  to  remove  it  forever 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  legislation.  For  that  pur- 
pose he  framed  the  Nebraska  Act,  by  which  he  asked  the 
North  and  the  South  forever  to  bind  themselves  to  leave 
the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  slavery 
to  the  exclusive  adjudication  and  determination  of  the 
people  of  the  respective  territories.  The  bill  passed,  and 
became  a  law.  It^  design  and  intent  plainly  stamped  upon 
its  face,  and  its  friends  all  committed  to  abide  its  results. 
He  had  accomplished  all  his  purposes,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  done  by  legislation.  The  rest  he  left  to  time  and  to 
the  intelligence  of  tlie  people;  and  throughout  the  event- 
ful years  that  followed  he  was  not  an  indifferent  but  a 
confident  spectator,  waiting  for  results  which  every  day 
seemed  more  inevitably  certain.  For  two  years  he  fought 
rebellion  in  Kansas,  and  to  Pierce  he  offered  just  what  he 
offered  to  Lincoln — his  aid  in*  suppressing  rebellion,  and 
resistance  to  the  laws  and  Constitution.  In  1856,  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention  met.  He  was  but  little  troubled  as  to 
who  should  be  the  nominee,  but  he  was  greatly  agitated 
lest  some  portion  of  the  South  would  not  ratify  and 
approve  the  great  act  of  1854.     But  that  convention,  with- 
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out  a  dissenting  voice,  did  ratify  that  act,  and  then  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  he  rejoiced.  The  chain  v^hich 
bound  fanaticism  forever  had  been  riveted,  and  the  terri- 
tories v/ere  no  longer  to  be  divided  b}'  a  black  line,  but 
freedom  was  as  free  to  go  to  the  lov/est  confines  of  the 
continent  as  it  was  to  tread  the  ocean-washed  shores  of 
Oregon.  Never,  except  by  something  approaching  a 
miracle,  would  there  be  another  slave-State  formed  by  the 
free  will  of  the  people,  and  no  State,  except  formed  by  the 
free  v.-ill  of  the  people,  could  ever  be  admitted  without  a 
violation  of  the  contract.  In  the  fullness  of  his  joy,  and 
in  the  tumult  of  his  gratitude,  he  sent  that  dispatch  which, 
\\-hile  it  withdrew  his  name,  unfortunately  made  I\Ir.  Bu- 
chanan President. 

Despite  the  civil  war  and  rebellion  which  had  reigned  in 
Kansas,  the  great  measure  worked  its  own  way  successfulh' 
toward  the  contemplated  result;  when  lo,  there  came  a 
blow  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  no  human  sagacity 
could  have  been  prepared  to  m.eet  it.  The  Lecompton 
fraud  was  taken  to  the  executive  bosom,  nursed  into  life; 
a  message  was  sent  to  Congress,  requesting  that,  after  the 
manner  of  royal  infants  in  other  lands,  this  only  child  of 
the  bachelor  President,  should  be  portioned,  pensioned,  and 
provided  for  at  the  national  charge.  Had  Mr.  Buchanan 
been  true  to  his  trust,  true  to  his  plighted  honor,  and  true 
to  the  solemn  oath  of  office,  the  issue  of  disunion  would 
have  been  tried  on  the  Lecompton  question,  and  rebellion 
would  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
that  horrid  fraud — a  fraud  covered  v.'ith  blood,  and  reeking 
with  the  stenches  of  the  most  shocking  corruptions.  Had 
he  been  true,  Mr.  Douglas'  original  design  and  expecta- 
tions would  have  been  verified,  and  the  ultraists  of  the 
South,  and  not  of  the  North,  would  have  heaped  contumch' 
upon  the  Nebraska  bill  and  its  author. 

As  the  corner-stone  of  this  University  was  laid  under  an 
malediction  upon  the  Nebraska  bill  and  its  living  author,  I 
have  thought  \t  not  inappropriate,  that  in  burying  the 
illustrious  dead  beneath  its  monumental  towers,  a  record 
of  the  motive  should  be  placed  where  posterity  may  find 
that  and  the  malediction  together. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  an  independent  statesman.     Looking 
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at  all  questions  from  an  immovable  stand-point  of  princi- 
ple, he  could  neither  be  coaxed  nor  driven  into  an  approval 
of  what  he  deemed  to  be  wrong.  To  you,  fellow-citizens, 
in  whose  memory  the  eventful  struggle  of  1857-58  is  still 
fresh,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  wicked 
and  desperate  efforts  to  destroy  him,  put  forth  by  the 
relentless  old  tyrant  that  fancied  he  was  President,  but 
who  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  that  junta  that 
since  then  have  openh'  avowed  themselves  traitors,  even 
while  in  office,  to  the  government  of  which  they  v/ere 
sworn  members.  His  offence  was  that  he  would  not 
truckle  to  the  South,  would  not  support  a  fraud,  would  not 
overturn  popular  liberty,  and  would  not  falsify  every  act 
and  speech  of  his  life.  Party  rule  and  party  la.sh  were 
threatened;  party  rule  and  party  lash  ^vere  applied,  but 
strong  and  powerful  as  were  his  fealty  and  obligations 
to  his  party,  he  acknowledged  a  higher  fealty  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  stronger  obligation  to  his  own  conscience.  He 
spurned  executive  smiles  when  those  smiles  were  invita- 
tions to  crime,  and  with  giant  arm,  he  struck  to  the  dust 
the  slaves  who  sought  to  bind  him  with  chains  of  execu- 
tive despotism.  Standing  almost  alone  in  the  Senate 
House,  he  met  the  storm,  and  sustained  the  shock  un- 
moved, and  never  laid  down  his  arms  until  the  foul  mon- 
ster—  Lecomptox  —  lay  dead  and  prostrate  beneath  his 
feet.  That  contest  afforded  a  fairer  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Douglas'  varied  talents  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
But  it  also  conveyed  to  the  heart  of  every  honest  man,  the 
conviction  that  he  was  sincere.  No  man  had  ever  been 
subjected  to  such  an  ordeal.  Denounced  and  proscribed 
by  the  Democratic  administration;  excluded,  as  far  as  a 
mean  and  vengeful  cabinet  could  do  so,  politically  and 
social!)';  surrounded  by  thousands  of  politicians,  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  beseeching  him  not  to  sacrifice 
his  party,  by  di\'iding  it,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  friends, 
by  having  them  thru.^^t  from'office;  deserted  by  the  entire 
Democratic  press  outside  of  his  own  State,  and  abandoned 
by  all  those  public  men  upon  whose  support  he  had  reason 
to  rely;  with  a  watchful  enemy  in  front,  anxious  for  him 
to  trip,  or  overstep  the  line  of  principle,  that  they  might 
precipitate  his  ruin,  and  elect  one  of  their  own  men  in  his 
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place;  with  his  house  watched  by  detectives,  to  report  who 
visited  him.  and  with  visitors  coming  under  the  guise  of 
confidence  and  friendship,  to  hold  conversations,  which 
they  purposed  revealing  to  his  injury;  stricken  even  in  the 
midst  of  these  fearful  circumstances,  by  a  painful  and 
disabling  illness,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mental 
faculties  must  have  been  strong  indeed  to  have  passed 
through  that  protracted  contest  without  once  giving  way 
to  doubt  or  hesitancy.  And  when,  so  far  as  the  Senate 
was  concerned,  the  last  vote  was  to  be  taken,  hovv-  that 
mind,  operating  sympathetically  upon  his  physical  nature, 
enabled  him  to  rise  from  a  bed,  where,  for  da\'s,  he  had 
been  racked  with  pain,  and  in  that  chamber  deliver  a  speech 
which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

His  power  of  endurance,  both  physical  and  mental,  were 
truly  surprising,  commencing  as  long  ago  as  1838,  when 
he  traversed  in  his  campaign  with  Mr.  Stuart,  a  region  that 
now  has  nine  congressional  districts,  down  to  1840,  and 
annually  to  1852;  and  then  the  stormy  campaigns  of  1854, 
where  opposite  every  hustings  hung  his  own  effigies;  and 
again  in  1856,  when  he  traveled,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  the 
election,  pledging  himself  that  Buchanan  was  a  patriot  and 
a  man  of  truth.  Hardl)'  had  he  placed  that  individual  in 
power,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  vindicate  himself  from 
his  agency  in  the  fraud.  And  then  followed  the  campaign 
(I  use  the  term  by  which  these  affairs  are  popularly  known) 
of  1858,  with  its  excitements,  its  personalities,  and  you 
will  pardon  a  soldier  in  that  memorable  contest,  for  saying 
— its  brilliant  results.  That  election  Mr.  Douglas  never 
claimed  as  a  personal  victor^';  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  he  claimed  it  as  a  triumph  of 
the  People,  in  a  direct  conflict  with  executive  tyranny. 
In  i860,  his  physical  and  mental  endurance  was  again 
fearfully  tested.  Commencing  on  the  Potomac,  I  may  say, 
he  spoke  day  and  night  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  until,  he 
reached  the  shores  of  New  England;  his  voice  then 
sounded  on  his  own  native  hills  of  Vermont,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  echoed  to  its  clarion  notes.  Passing 
westward  through  New  York,  he  reached  Lake  Erie,  and 
then  by  another  route  returned  to  the  sea-coast.  We  hear 
of  him  awaking  the  yeomanry  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
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he  is  electrifying  the  Van  Winkles  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  He  then  turned  to  the  west,  and  throuq;h  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  his  own  loved 
Illinois,  he  spoke  to  the  gallant  hosts  that  everywhere 
greeted  him,  not  in  the  despairing  mood  of  one  who  knew 
that  all  was  lost,  but  in  the  language  of  a  patriot  and  bro- 
ther, finding  more  consolation  in  a  virtuous  defeat  than  a 
victory  bought  with  personal  shame  and  national  ruin. 
His  words  may  be  said  to  have  been  these:  "We  have 
stood  thus  long  defending  the  altars  of  our  country;  if  we 
must  be  overcome  by  numbers,  let  us  fall  side  by  side,  and 
be  buried  with  a  constitution  we  can  no  longer  successfully 
defend." 

He  was  an  Orator  such  as  America  has  never  known. 
His  oratory  was  not  exclusively  adapted  to  any  one,  or 
any  number  of  circumstances.  Wherever  he  was,  at  the 
festive  table,  at  the  college  exhibition,  at  a  public  recep- 
tion, at  a  meeting  of  savans,  at  the  village  school,  before 
the  court,  before  a  town  meeting,  in  the  Senate — every- 
where, under  all  circumstances,  he  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  claimed  and  won  the  proud  title  of  an  Orator. 
His  oratory  was  peculiar  to  himself  He  was  always 
natural.  He  never  attempted  the  pedantic;  he  never 
sought  to  dazzle  by  fanciful  imagery;  he  never  employed 
any  but  the  simplest  language.  The  consequence  was  that 
gifted  with  a  strong  mind,  a  complete  vocabulary  of  purest 
Saxon,  and  speaking  always  from  an  earnest  conviction, |_he 
addressed  himself  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  rarely 
ever  failed  to  reach  their  hearts  and  enlist  their  sympathies. 

No  man  owed  more  to  his  powers  of  oratory  than  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  no  man  every  accomplished  more  by  oratory 
than  he  did.  In  183^1,  when  he  had  not  been  in  the  State 
six  months,  he  met,  in  debate,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  distingui-shed  speakers  of  that  day.  He  was  a  beard- 
less youth,  unknown,  small  and  delicately  made.  :  His 
opponent  the  political  leader  of  his  country,  at  home  and 
among  friends  and  neighbors  who  took  pride  in  his  success. 
That  event  is  familiarly  known.  It  wms  but  a  re-enact- 
ment of  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  with  this  addition 
that  the  populace  in  their  enthusiasm  bestowed  upon^the 
victor  the  title  of  the  vanquished,  a  term  which  followed 
him  ever  after. 
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But  it  was  in  the  Senate  tliat  this  great  power  was  shovrn 
in  ail  its  force.  That  was  the  great  arena  o(  his  glorw 
There  he  stood  witliout  a  successful  rival.  In  that  theatre 
he  bid  defiance  to  all  opponents,  and  in  that  theatre  he 
gained  his  most  unfading  laurels. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  while  engaged  in  another  busi- 
ness than  that  I  now  follow,  to  have  been  a  witness  of,  and 
to  have  heard  all,  the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  the  com- 
promises of  1S50,  and  on  the  celebrated  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Act.  And  what  debates  they  were!  As  I  recall 
them  at  this  time,  when  the  literature  and  conversation  of 
the  day  is  altogether  of  a  military  and  warlike  character, 
that  Senate  seems  to  me  as  one  general  battle-field,  in 
which  every  possible  engine  of  war  is  playing  its  noisy  and 
destructive  part.  "  -  ^'  ^ 

But  I  leave  the  public  servant,  and  ask  your  patience 
v/hile  I  speak  of  the  man.  And  after  all,  there  can  be  no 
true  greatness  that  has  not  an  honorable  heart  to  support 
and  maintain  it.  His  integrity  was  unquestionable  and 
unquestioned.  Never,  even  in  the  fiercest  and  most  pitiless 
of  all  the  many  storms  that  broke  upon  him,  was  there 
ever  a  stain  or  an  imputation  upon  his  personal  honor. 
Clay,  with  all  his  greatness,  did  not  escape  the  calumny  of 
corruption;  Webster  had  enemies  mean  enough  to  charge 
him  with  bribery;  but  high  as  party  and  personal  malice 
may  reach  after  their  victim,  they  spared  the  personal 
honor  of  Douglas.  He  went  through  nearly  thirty  years 
of  public  life,  and  no  word  of  suspicion  against  his  integ- 
rity was  uttered.  Until  within  a  few  years  he  had  been 
poor;  for  twenty-five  years  he  held  office  continually,  and 
as  legislator,  judge,  and  senator,  he  had  remained  not  only 
pure,  but  unsuspected.  He  never  received  from  office 
more  than  enough  to  yield  him  an  ordinary  support  for 
himself  and  family.  Some  years  ago  he  invested  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  real  estate.  That  investment  grew  in 
wealth,  and  extended  until  it  became  magnificent.  His 
purchases  v/ere  in  and  near  Chicirgo,  and  if  he  became 
rich,  it  was  because  Chicago  became  rich.  His  wealth 
increased  with  the  wealth  of  the  City,  and  as  that  receded 
so  did  the  value  of  his  possessions.  He  could  never  amass 
wealth  by  the  regular  rules  of  trade.     What  he  had  was 
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held  by  him  only  as  trustee  for  the  multitude  who  called 
him.  friend.  With  hand  ever  open,  with  purse-strings  never 
drawn,  he  dealt  out  with  liberal  hand  to  all  who  sought 
his  aid.  He  prized  riches  only  as  a  means  of  aiding  others, 
and  lie  gave  freeh'  and  cordially  while  a  dollar  was  left. 
His  was  no  ostentatious  liberality.  Instead  of  crediting  his 
own  sagacity  with  the  fortune  that  resulted  from  his  in- 
vestments, he  recognized  the  disbursement  of  that  fortune 
for  noble  purposes,  as  an  additional  obligation  imposed 
upon  him  by  Providence.  Hence  it  was  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Chicago  University,  when  proposed  to  him, 
met,  as  you  (President  Burroughs)  well  know,  a  prompt 
and  ready -response.  He  saw  in  it  a  means  by  which  he 
could  serve  the  State,  this  Cit\%  and  his  fellow-men,  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  with  him  Action  always  followed  con- 
viction. The  establishment  of  the  University  at  once 
became  an  object,  and  with  the  endowment  came  the  prac- 
tical and  the  only  condition,  that  the  building  should  at 
once  be  commenced.  He  did  not  fancy  that  spirit  which 
hoards  through  life  great  masses  of  wealth,  to  be  admin- 
istered for  good  purposes  after  the  owner  is  gone.  He 
preferred  to  do  good  at  once,  and  in  seeing  others  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  his  liberality,  found  infinitely  more  happi- 
ness than  if  it  had  been  retained  by  himself.  He  took  the 
utmost  pride  in  this  University,  and  those  who  have  sup- 
posed his  life  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
the  Presidency,  should  know,  as  his  friends  do  know,  that 
perbonally,  he  found  as  much  pleasure  in  the  anticipation 
of  presiding  as  President  of  the  Regents  of  this  Univer- 
sity, and  in  the  active  business  of  all  public  enterprises,  as 
in  presiding  at  the  cabinet  councils  of  the  nation.  1  do 
not  say  that  he  did  not  aspire  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic;  but  I  do  say,  and  say  it  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, that  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  friends,  and  to  gratify 
their  devotion  of  unlimited  zeal,  his  political  ambition 
would  have  soui^ht  no  hi":her  title  than  the  Leader  of  the 
American  Senate.  He  often" contrasted  the  two  positions 
of  President  and  Senator,  and  took  great  personal  pride  in 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  in  his  own  case, 
that  a  I'resident,  through  backed  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
nation,  was  not  equal  to  a  contest  with  a  single  Senator 
who  did  his  dut}-  to  the  people. 
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He  is  buried  within  sight  of  the  halls  of  this  University. 
At  evening  hour  its  shadows  reach  his  tomb,  covering  it 
with  the  mellow  light  so  appropriate  to  its  solemn  silence. 
As  the  pilgrim  to  his  tomb  shall  stand  at  its  side,  musing 
on  the  memory  of  the  dead,  he  will  turn  involuntarily  to 
the  west,  and  gazing  upon  the  noble  edifice,  will  exclaim 
— there  stands  the  monument  to  the  Man  which  shall  live 
forever;  and  which  each  }'ear  shall  send  forth  to  the 
country  its  graduates,  all  bearing  upon  their  hearts  the 
lesson  of  Douglas'  great  example. 

Yet,  this  man  with  the  free  and  bountiful  hand,  whose 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  people,  and 
upon  whose  private  purse  there  was  a  never-ending  de- 
m.and,  died  poor.  From  the  magnificent  domain,  which  a 
fevv-  years  ago  he  called  his  own,  his  family  is  debarred  by 
the  legal  claims  of  others.  In  the  broad  Steite  of  Illinois, 
enriched  by  his  labors,  G2\-eloped  by  his  genius,  and  peo- 
pled through  his  enterprise,  there  was  not  ground  enough 
that  his  children  could  call  their  own,  in  which  to  deposit 
his  coffin. 

The  faithful  widow,  faithful  even  to  the  memory  of  the 
love  which  her  husband  bore  to  Illinois,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  people,  gave  up  all  that  was  left  of  him,  and  gave 
too  her  own  little  tract  of  land  for  his  grave. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  life,  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his 
race,  may  not  have  been  spent  in  vain.  His  great  heart 
throbbed  and  pulsated  onh'  for  the  public  good,  and  let  us 
hope  that  his  countrymen  now  and  hereafter  may  find  in 
his  patriotism,  integrity,  and  life  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation. 

He  has  ^^onc  from  among  us,  but  he  lives  in  his  fame. 
No  more  will  tliis  City  resound  with  the  fierce  clamor  of 
popular  rage,  or  be  filled  with  the  pageantry  of  his  tri- 
umphal processions.  No  more  will  his  voice  be  heard  on 
the  stump,  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  Senate,  but  the  student 
of  history,  during  all  coming  time^  will  search  in  vain  for 
the  record  of  brighter  deeds,  of  a  purer  life,  of  a  nobler 
heart,  of  an  equal  eloquence,  or  for  evidences  of  those 
indomitable  attributes  of  intellect  and  manhood,  that  be- 
long to,  and  must  forever  attach  to  the  name  of  Douglas! 


From  the  Chicago  Trlhune. 

THE  DOUGLAS   MONUMENT. 


The  monument  erected  by  the  State  of  Illinois  over  the 
remains  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  Douglas  place,  was 
completed  Thursday,  August  i8,  i88i,  when  the  fourth  and 
last  entablature  was  put  in  position  on  the  south  side  of 
the  base.  The  erection  of  this  memorial  has  been  the  work 
of  twenty  years,  the  first  meeting  in  the  interest  of  it  hav- 
ing been  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Tremont  House,  Oct. 
22,  i86i.  The  call  for  this  meeting  was  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen:  J.  W.  Sheahan,  S.  W.  Fuller,  S. 
H.  Kerfoot,  W.  C.  Goudy,  Thomas  Drummond,  Dav'd  A. 
Gage,  J.  P.  Clarkson,  and  Leonard  W.  Volk.  A  monument 
association  was  organized,  committees  were  appointed,  and 
the  work  of  erecting  an  enduring  monument  over  the  grave 
of  the  deceased  Senator  was  pnjLeeded  with. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  monument  is  erected  was 
intended  as  the  site  of  the  Douglas  homestead,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  State  from  the  widow  for  the  sum  of 
$25,000.  It  is  now  neatly  laid  out  with  walks  and  flovv-er 
beds,  and  is  surrounded  by  stone  copings  and  hedges. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  Sept.  6,  1866, 
with  appropriate  ceremony,  and  many  prominent  public 
men^'participated,  including  Pres.  Johnson  and  his  Cabi- 
net. In  1877,  the  late  Joseph  E.  Smith,  of  this  cit\-,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  at  the  time,  introduced  a 
bill  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  it  through.  Two 
years  later,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  Legislature,  it 
was  found  that  $9000  more  was  needed  to  complete  the 
monument,  and  I\Ir.  Smith  went  to  Springfield  of  his  own 
accord  and  secured  another  appropriation,  making  an  elo- 
quent speech  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

The  monument,  as  completed,  together  with  the  grounds, 
cost  about  $97,000.  The  State  Commission  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  mionument  have  had  a  great  deal  of  gratui- 
tous work  to  do,  as  their  predecessors  of  the  original  Asso- 
ciation, especially  the  gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee,— Judge  J.  D.  Caton,  Potter  Palmer,   Lyman  Trum- 
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bull,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  and  Melville  W.  Fuller.  Judge 
Caton  is  Chairman  and  ^Melville  \V.  Fuller  is  Secretary,  and 
the  burden  of  the  work  attaching  to  the  completion  of  the 
monument  has  fallen  upon  the  latter  gentlemen.  They  all 
worked  without  remuneration,  and  deserve  credit  for  get- 
ting the  work  done  so  cheaply  and  so  well. 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  monument  as  com- 
pleted : 

The  octagonal  base  coping,  of  Lemont,  111.,  lim.estone,  is 
70  feet  in  diameter.  The  first  of  the  three  circular  bases 
jf  the  substructure  is  42  feet  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
'.eight  of  the  three  together  is  4  feet  3  inches.  The  tomb 
is  octa^^onallv  formed,  20  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  10 
feet  high,  to  the  plinth-base  of  superstructure.  Its  chamber 
is  8  feet  9  inches  square  by  7  feet  2  inches  high.  The 
pedestal  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  tomb  is  6  feet 
high,  with  base  4  feet  2  inches  square.  The  octagonally- 
formed  pedestal  of  the  superstructure  above  the  tomb  is  18 
feet  10  inches  high,  to  the  circular  base  of  the  column.  Its 
plinth-base  is  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  col- 
umn, including  its  base,  which  is  2  feet  thick,  is  46  feet  5 
inches,  and  is  5  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with 
a  diameter  of  3  feet  6  inches  at  the  top.  The  cap,  includ- 
ing the  ornamental  frieze,  is  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the 
statue-base  above  is  2  feet  high,  making  the  entire  height 
of  the  monument,  including  the  statue,  95  feet  9  inches. 
The  ornamentation  cut  in  the  granite  consists  of  a  wreath 
and  the  letter  **D"  on  the  lintel  of  the  tomb-door.  There 
are  raised  shields  on  the  corners  of  the  main  base  of  the 
superstructure,  the  pedestal  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
festoons  and  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  flambeaux  on  the  octa- 
gonal corners,  all  in  high  bas-relief. 

The  two  main  sections  of  the  column  are  marked  by 
belts  of  raised  stars,  indicating  the  number  of  States;  and 
the  frieze  of  the  cap  is  encircled  with  oak  leaves  In  high 
relief.  Within  the  tomb-chamber  repose  the  remains  of 
Senator  Douglas  in  an  iron  casket,  which  is  placed  in  a 
white  marble  sarcophagus,  lined  with  lead.  Surmounting 
its  top  is  a  life-size  bust  of  Douglas  in  marble,  made  by 
Volk  in  1857. 

The  following  inscription  is  lettered  on  the  front  side: 
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"STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS, 
''Born  April  23,  1813;  died  June  3,  1861. 

"  Tell  my  children  to  obey  the  laws  and  uphold  the  Constitution. " 

The  marble  of  the  sarcophagus  is  from  his  native  State 
and  county — Rutland,  Vt.  The  tomb  has  a  heavy,  wrought- 
iron,  grated  door,  with  padlock,  and  an  inner  iron  safe  door 
with  combination  lock.  The  entire  superstructure  of  the 
monument  is  made  of  solid  blocks  of  granite  except  the 
die  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  in  four  parts,  and  has  a  small 
hollow  space  within  containing  the  copper  box  of  records, 
coins,  etc.,  which  was  deposited  in  the  corner-stone  of  the 
original  limestone  tomb.  The  faces  of  the  raised  shields, 
stars,  and  panels  are  polished  or  glossed. 

The  last  of  the  statues  of  the  monument,  representing 
Eloquence,  was  safely  placed  May  13,  1880.  All  these 
statues,  including  the  Douglas,  were  first  modeled  in  clay 
by  Leonard  \V.  Volk,  in  Chicago,  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioners;  then  cast  in  plaster  of  paris,  and  in  that 
material  forAvardcd  to  the  bronze  foundry  of  M.  J.  Power, 
New  York,  who  has  cast  them  in  the  best  bronze  metal, — 
/.  e.,  ninety  parts  copper,  eight  parts  tin,  and  two  parts  zinc. 

The  statue  of  Douglas,  which  is  9  feet  9  inches  high, 
weighs  about  2200  pounds.  The  four  symbolical  statues, 
if  standing  in  upright  posture,  would  be  about  7  feet  6 
inches  high,  and  the  average  weight  of  each  is  about  11 50 
pounds. 

The  colossal  statue  of  Douglas  surmounting  the  top  o{ 
the  column,  looking  eastward  over  the  lake,  represents  him 
standing  in  repose,  with  scroll  in  left  hand  pressed  against 
the  hip,  and  the  right  hand  thrust  under  the  lapel  of  his 
tightly-buttoned  undercoat. 

The  four  pedestals  at  the  base  are  occupied  by  heroic- 
sized  statues  representing  Illinois,  History,  Justice,  and 
Eloquence,  in  sitting  attitudes ;  the  former  has  her  right 
hand  placed  on  the  State  coat-of-arms,  with  ears  of  corn  in 
her  left  hand,  and  crowned  with  a  chapiet  of  wheat,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  relating  the  story  of  the  State 
to  History,  on  the  opposite  corner,  who,  with  stylus  in 
hand,  is  about  to  record  it  upon  the  scroll  lying  across  her 
lap;  her  left  foot  rests  upon  a  pile  of  tablets. 
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Justice  rests  her  right  hand  upon  a  sheathed  sword,  and 
holds  the  balances  in  her  left.  Eloquence  points  with  lier 
right  hand  toward  the  statue  of  Douglas,  while  the  left  rests 
upon  a  lyrical  instrument. 

All  these  statues  are  differently  composed  and  robed  in 
harmonious  and  classical  garments. 

The  four  bas-reliefs  in  the  panels  of  the  main  base  of 
superstructure  represent  the  advance  of  civilization  in 
America,  first  by  an  aboriginal  Indian  scene,  on  the  east 
side,  in  which  appears  the  sun  rising  above  the  horizon  of 
a  lake,  upon  which  two  Indians  are  about  to  embark  in  a 
canoe;  v.-ig\vams,  with  sqaws  and  papoose,  and  an  eider 
and  two  younger  Indians,  and  a  dog,  the  elder  in  the  act 
of  shooting  a  deer  with  bov.'  and  arrow. 

The  second,  on  the  north  side,  represents  pioneer  settlers 
building  log- cabin,  plowing,  sowing  grain,  and  a  group  of 
mother,  children,  and  dog  resting  before  the  unfinished 
cabin  and  the  ''prairie  schooner"  wagon. 

In  the  third  scene,  on  the  west  side,  Commerce  and  En- 
terprise are  represented  by  trackmen  working  on  the  rail- 
road, a  locomotive,  vessels  discharging  and  receiving  mer- 
chandise, an  elevator  warehouse  and  telegraph  line. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  scenes,  which  was  put  in  place 
yesterday,  represents  Legislation,  by  a  group  of  statesmen, 
contemporaries  of  Douglas,  in  the  interior  of  a  public  hall 
of  Doric  architecture.  John  C.  Calhoun  occupies  the  chair 
and  Henr}-  Clay  is  addressing  the  house.  Grouped  about 
listening  to  him  are  Daniel  Webster,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
John  Ouincy  Adams,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, William  H.  Seward,  Gov.  Cullom.,  and  others  to  make 
up  the  group,  among  them  the  late  Joseph  E.  Smith.  ]\Ir. 
Volk  said  he  had  not  noticed  until  just  before  this  relief 
was  put  in  place  that  of  the  nine  central  figures  three  had 
been  Whigs,  three  Republicans,  and  three  Democrats. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  monument  stands  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Woodland  Park,  witli  a  frontage  of  260 
feet;  on  the  ea.-t  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  Lake 
Michigan,  with  a  frontage  of  300  feet;  on  the  south  by 
Douglas  avenue  or  Thirty-fifth  street,  with  a  frontage  of 
412  feet;  and  on  the  west  by  an  alley,  and  the  width  of  the 
ot  along  the  alley  is  266  feet. 
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FERGUS    PRINTING    COMPANY,    CHICAGO. 


THE    MARTYRDOM    OF    LOVEJOY. 

n  account  of  the  Life,  Trials,  and  Perils  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  killed  by  a  J 
Slavery  Mob,  at  xMton,  111.,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  7,  1837.  By  Hexkv  Tanxek,  of  BuUalo,  N.V..  an 
Witness.     Cloth,  boards;  Gilt-top;  Side  and  bottom  uncut;  Illustrated;  Pp.  233;  ivo.     iS?:,  Price 


An  exceedingly  interestluff  and  fully  autheii- 
D  narrative  or  one  of  the  most  thriliing  cpi- 
KTles  in  the  hi.scory  of  the  great  anti-i;hivery 
ovement  -which  culminated  in  the  AVar  of  the 
.ebellion  and  the  eraancipatiou  of  the  slave-s  1 
7  President  Lincoln.  But  for  such  books  as-  I 
is.  It  -vvould  be  dirficnlt  for  us,  in  thi.s  day.  to  j 
alize  what  heroic  courage,  \vhat  patience  in  1 
liTering  and  self-sacrifice  it  required  to  sfaml  j 
D  again;<t  the  bitter  opposition  which  the  pub-  I 
lation  of  anti-:?lavery  sentiments  elicited  in 
.e  dark  days  of  1837,  when  Lovejoy  publislied  | 
e  Alton  Ott-^eri't-r.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tisat  I 
:>vejoy's  came  \s-ill  go  into  history  as  the  first  | 
Tiericau  niartjT  for  the  right  of  free  speet-h  j 
id  a  free  pres^.  He  was  a  brave,  great-souled,  1 
ear-headed  man,  and,  hke  Samson  of  old,  it  j 
ay  be  said  of  him  that  he  slew  more  PhilisliTtes  i 
his  death  than  in  all  his  life.  The  publishers  | 
this  and  other  valuable  documents  relating  | 
the  early  history  of  our  State,  are  doin^  a  1 
>od  work  for  t.he  general  public  and  for  r«&s-  '' 
rity.  They  rank  among  the  oldest  printlitg  ! 
•mpanies  of  the  City,  and  it  seems  peculiarly  ( 
)propriate  that  they  should  seek  to  rescr/e  \ 
om  fast  -  approaching  oblivion  all  accessihle  j 
cts  relaiin:.'  to  early  pioneer  lite  within  the  ' 
■  )unds  of  our  gloriou.s  Commonwealth.  The  I 
klart^Tdom  of  Lovejoy  "  is  not  the  only  valna-  \ 
e  work  which  has  already  issued  from  their  ; 
•ess,  and  which  they  keep  constantly  on  liand  j 
r  sa.\e.—  ChirnQo  Journal,  Feb.  0,  1831.  j 

The  story  is  deeply  interesting,  and  now  seems  j 
most  incredible,  so  far  have  we  risen  bevond  1 
e  stagnant  condition  in  which  Lovejoy's  death  \ 
and  ns.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  j 
Dtains  a  few  enirravings  and  fac-similes, — eiie,  j 
head  of  Lovejoy  himself,  who  does  not  k?<>k  i 
:e  a  great  man,  but  like  a  eood  one,  as  in  fact  ! 
wa.5,— brave  and  earnest  and  well  fitted  to  be 
rxsiXtyT.— Springfield  Jic/inhU'ri,  Mass., March 
th,  JH^I. 

-Vot  only  to  those  who  at  the  time  were  persoa- 
y  interested  in  tlie  career  and  heroic  death  of 
e  Rev.  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy,  nor  to  tlK/se 
JO  now  warmly  sympathize  with  the  noble 
rpcses  -which   prompted  the  martyr  to  the 
rsuit  of  ends  apparently  chimerical  in  the 
tent  of  their  nobilitv;  but  to  all  students  of 
e  Kfcrms  and  first  bu<lding  of  a  mighty  ref'Or- 
itlon  in  the  history  ot  morals,  and  to  all  lovers 
iaysterion«  rsi'.tiiral  development  thi.s  IxKjk  j 
11  be*  valuable.     Here  is  vividly  portrayed  the   j 
='t  blood -letting  for  outs))oken  antaeoni-;m  so   j 
o  villainies  of  ^luve-tra'hc  and  .-dave-holdiau',   | 
d  the  wonderful  Persistence  in  aim,  as  weiS  as   | 
e  power  of  tiioutriit  and  jjen  that  pre])ared  j 
>yejoy  for  his  glorious  end.     From  the  early    j 
ticU-s  on  transuijstantiation  and  nunnerie.'*  to 
e  last  ftery  annunciation  ot  neirro  suV»jection,   \ 
e  hero  shows  t])e  same  outsijok-cn  bolrinessot 
nvictioa,  c-omV)iued  with  a  continual  increa-e 
ability  ot  ezijre^.gion.    Tiiat  any  pledge  was 
•shared  in  the  assumption  of  an  unti-slav«'ry 


tone  in  the  leaders  of  the  St.  LonJ^  Ohsfr 
Mr.  Tanner  has  clearly  proved  groundless: 
that  the  life  of  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy  is  woz 
to  be  ranked  among  the  hiLrhe-t  and  pure-'t 
candid  reader  can  pretend  to  doubt.  "So  shi 
a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." — B'lr^'alv 
i^re."*.";,  May  18,  I'Ssl. 

Probably  no  sintrle  event  in  tiie  early  hist 
of  the  proijress  of  tiie  anti-slavciy  sentiraen 
the  United  States,  produced  a  more  prof 01 
impression  at  the  time  than  the  successiv*- 
struction,  by  mobs,  of  the  four  printing-pro; 
which  belomred  to  Mr.  Lovfjoy,  and  in  the 
fence  of  the  last  of  which,  under  tae  sanctio; 
civil  authority,  he  sacrificed  his  lite.  These  e; 
annals  of  the  anti-slavery  airitation  can  wel 
perused  by  many  wlio  lived  at  the  time,  w 
to  the  student  of  American  history,  wiio 
been  born  since  those  years,  they  are  iuval 
h\Q.—Iov:a  Stale  Iit<ji.-iter,  May  ii,  1881. 

The  "Martyrdom  of  Lovejoy"  is  the  title  t 
well-printed  octavo  volume,  published  by 
Fergus  Printing  Company,  of  Chica^ro,  v-li 
sontuns  an  account  of  the  life,  trials,  and  pc 
of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  *  *  *  The  anri 
Henry  Tanner,  of  BulValo,  N.  Y.,  who  assi.-. 
I\Ir.  Lovejoy  in  the  defence  of  his  property  : 
his  rights,  and  was  by  his  side  vriien  he  di 
has  done  a  valual)le  service  in  i/ntlicriutr,  f.r 
the  records  of  the  past,  so  many  items  ot  i 
toric  interest  to  combine  with  liis  own  recoli 
tions  of  tlie  traaic  event  which  shook  the  wis 
country  like  an  eartluiuake.— .S'(/"i«i/  Jhrc 
Boston",  March  6,  IbSl. 

This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  history  of  ' 
life  and  perils  ot  the  Rev.  Klijal;  P.  Lovej 
*  *  *  So  rapid  has  been  them.irchof  pul 
sentiment  th:it  the  ireneration  of  youuir  men  ; 
Avomen  of  to-day  can  nt't  realize  rne  tjitter  & 
deadly  antaL'onism  of  slavery  Jui^y-tisree  ye 
ago.  The  book  will  give  an  in-^i-at  into  rhe  1 
ter  and  unrcii.'Utina  .spirit  whicii  iieid  sway  ei 
in  the  fro;  XortJi.  It  is  not  written  to  k< 
alive  old  antaL'oni.Tms,  J>ut  as  history,  which 
should  know,  that  tJiey  may  i>vrt..r  apjirrei 
all  that  has  been  accomiili-lied  in  the  pest,  a 
appreciate  tiie  present.  Tlie  -tory  is  told  ••.si 
out  any  effort  at  embellislmiont,  and  v-ond 
fully  free  from  every  vindictiv*.-  expression, 
the  friends  ot  human  slavery  obji'cc  to  any t, hi 
in  the  volume,  it  will  be  the  hiai- -t  tacts  »ji  ! 
history,  Mliicli  need  no  ercii/elli-'limcut  or  hh; 
pjirase  to  make  them  ablu^rrcnt  fi  every  lo- 
ot the  riirht  and  free  institutions.—/.* //.o-  (Jc: 
Chicago,  Feb.  o,  Issl. 

As  the  narrative  has  reference  ro  xvents  U" 
since  past,  connected  with  the  early  day-"  of  t 
anti-slavery  conttst,  we  ha-i  i<"  idta  uiitil 
began  reading  tlie  book  that  v.esh..'uM  hnd 
so  decplv  interesting  and  well  ealcu!;it»(i  to  g: 
an  insiirht  into  the  .struirgle  for  tiie  lib.  rtv 
the  press  whieh  led  to  the  aboiiri((n  of  slave: 
~J/f'.s.s/a.--'.s  lli-rahU  Boscou,  ."\laroh  :;>•,  1--).. 
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iception   to  the   Settlers  of  Chicago,  prior  to  1840,  by  the  C.\i.t'Mi:r  Ci.:.i 

i<i79.  Containing  Ciut  Me.mbers'  Names;  (trigin  of  Reception;  Record  of  Old  Settlers  invitee 
Sy,eech<.s  of  Rev.  Stephen  R.  l'-egg<-..  Gen  Heun'  Strong,  Rx.-Chicf-Ju-tice  John  Dean  Calon,  Judu:c  lie; 
W.  Blodgett.  J.idgejan-.es  Grant,  Hon.  John  Wcntwonh,  Judge  Grant  (jovlrich,  Hon.  J.  Vcuiiu'  Scnnirni 
and  Hon.  V/rn.  Bross;  Tables  showing  places  r.f  birth,  year  of  arri\al,  and  age  of  tho'^e  wlio  ."tUtnded  .-i 
signed  kegi';ter;  Appendix  with  letters  from  JrAri  Watkins,  Norman  K.  'i'owner.  Rev.  Flavei  I?a.>coin,  .^h 
Gen.  David  Hunter,  Judge  Ebenezcr  Peck,  Kd".  Jereniiah  Porter,  an<l  the  names  from  whom  brief  lelt 
of  regret   were   received;    Extracts   from  Chi-f^i^o   Trioiine  and    Evening  'Jottrnnll    and    Rcgistci'  of  <. 
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?  of  Chicago :  A  Lecture  read  before 

i'rago  Lyceum,  Jan.   21,  1840.      By  J'jseph 

•.1E<TIEK,  Esq.,  Republished  from  the  origi- 

,.;:ion   ot   184c,  with  an  Introduciion,  written 

:   -    Author  in  1076;  and.  al.<o,  a  Re^nevv  of  the 

-e,  published  in  the  Chicago  Trlhuie,  in  1S72. 

S-  .  Svo.     1876.  Price,  25  cents. 

2. 

5'  Directory  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 

v.-ith    City   and    County   OlScers,    Churches, 

Buildings,   Hotels,  etc :  ai.5c.  list  of  Sheriffs 

-■  County  and  Mayors  of  the  City  since  their 

.  ition;  together  with  the  Poii-li^t  of  the  First 

_  cction  (Tuesday,  May  2,  1S37).     List  of  Pur- 

-  5  of  Lots  in  Fort-Dearborn  Addition,  the  No. 

r  Lots  and  the  prices  paid,  etc.,  etc.     (Histori- 

;  •i.-tch  of  City  compiled  for  Directory  of  104^. 

Compiled  by  R;iE*ERT  Fe.'cgcs.     Pp.  68;  Svo. 

Price,  50  cents, 
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Last  of  the  IHinojs,  and  a  Sketch  of 

iC  Pottawatcmies:    A  Lecture  read  before   the 
\fiigo  Historical  Society,  Dec.  13,  1870.     Aiso, 
in  of  the  Prairies;  A  Le.-ture  read  before  the 

;tau'a  Academy  of  Natur.il  Sciences,  Dec.  30,  1869. 
Hen.  Jorix  De.\n  Caton,  LL.D.,  late  Chief- 

stice  of  Illinois.    Pp.  56;  Svo.    J876.    Price,  25  cts. 

•ly  Movement  in  Illinois  for  the  Lsgal- 
ition  of  Slavery;  An  Historical  Sketch  read  at 
:  Annual  Mfftrirsx  of  the  Chicac;o  Hi-^torical  Socie- 
.  D-c.  5,  it64.  By  Hon.  Vv  .m.  H.  B.kowN.  Yr^.  32; 
1276.  Price,  25  cents. 
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graphical   Sketches  of  Early  Settlers 

Chicago.  Pare  I-->ion.  S.  Lisle  Smith,  Geo. 
ms.  Dr.  I'hiiiir.  l^Iaxv/cl!.  John  J.  Brown,  Richard 
Wilson,  Col.  Lev.is  C.  Kerciiival,  Uriah  P.  Harris, 
;nry  B.  Ch^rke,  and  Sheriff  i^a-rt  el  J.  Lowe.  By 
.  H.  BrSHNEi.L.    Pp.  43;  Svo.    i3;6.    Price,  25  cts. 


graphical   Sketches  of  Early   Settlers  i 

Chicago.    Pd-t  il:— Hon.  Vv'if.    H.'R.-own,  with  j 

.rtr;<.it,  B.  \V.  Raymond,  Esq..  wiih  Ponrait,  Hon.  i 

Y.  Sca.n-;mcn,  Chas.  Walker,  Esq.,  Thos.  Church,  I 

q.     Pp.  40;  Svo.     1S76.                      Price,  25  cents,  j 
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ly  Chicago:   A  .Sunday  Lecture  rc?.d  i.n  I 

^Corrnick's  Hali,  May  7th,  iZv:.      Vv'itn  Supple-  j 

nul  Notes.     2d  Lecture.     By  Hon.  Joh:-;  Wentt-  I 

>RTH.    Portiait.    Pp.  =6;  Svo.    \-,-]>':..    Price,  35  cts.  j 


10. 

Addresses  Read  before  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society,  By  Hon.  j.  Y.  Sca.m.mux.  Hon.  I.  N. 
Arnold,  W.m.  Hickling,  Esq.-,  Coi.  G.  S  Hue- 
r..-\RD,  and  Hira.m  W.  Ecckwith.  Esq.;  Skeiches  of," 
Coi.  John  H,  Kinzie,  by  his  wife,  Jl'lie:tte  A. 
Ki.n'zie;  Jud.:?e  Geo.  Manierre,  Luther  Havexi,  Esq., 
and  other  Early  Settlers;  aiso,  of  Billy  Cs!dv/eii  and 
Shabonee,  and  the  "Winneb-ago  Scare."  of  July,  3027; 
and  other  important  original  matter  connected  v/it!i 
"Earlj'  Chicago."     Pp.  52;  Svo.     1877.     Price,  25c. 

11. 
Early   Medical    Chicago:   An   Historical 
Sketch  of  the  First  Practitioners  of  Medl.;i;ic:  ■■vlth 
the  Present  Faculties,  and  Graduates  ^w^-:.  t  i-ir  Or 
2'anization  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  L  ' 

James  Nevins  Hyde,  A.M.,  M.D.    IL         ,     ■  ■■>•.  - 
numerous  Wood  Engravings  and  Stee;  !-  ^'     .-,    ' 

Professors  J.  Adams  Alien.  N.  S.  Davis,  .mm;  i:.-,-  h. 
Daniel  Brainard.     Pp.  84;  Svo.     1S79.     Price,  500'^ 

Illinois  in  the  iSth  Century, — Kr.skaski. 
and  its  Parish  Records.  A  Paper  read  before 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  FJec.  16,  it 79, 

Old  Fort  Chartres.  A  Paper  read  bifcic-  die  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society,  June  t6,  1600.  Wiih  Dia- 
gram of  Fort. 

Col.  John   Todd's    Record    Bock.     A  P.-per  read 

before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Feb.  15,  t83i. 

By  Edward  G.  Maso.v.    Pp.  63;  Svo.     iS3i.  "       (In 
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ly  Chicago:  A   Sunday  I.ecture  read  in    ' 
">nnick's   Hall,  April   it,    \Zt~..      With   Supple- 
ntaj  Note.%.     :st  Lecture.     By  Hon.  John  Wi-.nt- 
KTH.    Portrait.     Pp.  4^;  8vo.     1376.  'Price,  35  cts. 
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sent  and  Future  Prospects  of  Chicago : 
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Noted   Men.      By   Hon.   Joseph     7  r  j  ,'- 

wardsville.      Read    before    the    Cf    i  ^\1 

Society,  March  16,  i83o.     With  Poi  -      -,  M 
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All  Address  read  before  the  Chicago  H;st.  Soc,  t;'-:59. 
p:arly  History  of  Illinois.     By  Hon.  William  H. 

Brmv.v:.      a   Lecture  read   before   tiie  Chicago    i.y- 

ce-jm,  Dec   2,  iS.jo. 
Early   Society   in   Southern    Illinois.      By    Rev. 

Robert  W.   Patterso.n-.  D.D.     An  AAiati-i  r-ad 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Illinois-Bar  Forty  Years 
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By  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arncld.    Read  before  the  State 

Bar  Association,  Springfield,  Jan.  7,  i88i. 
The  First  Murder-Trial  in  Iroquois  County  for 
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i-ir.  Price,  50  cei;ts. 

Abraham  Lincoln  :  .A.  I'aper  read  before  the 
Ro>al  Historia\l  Society,  London,  June  16;  iS^i. 
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Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  An  Eulogy.  Deliver- 
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Early  Chicago — Fort  Dearborn:  An.  Ad- 
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